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The Story of the Anzacs 


Australia and the Empire. 


Chapter 1 of The Story of the Anzacs 


The story of the Anzacs is the story of all Australia since August 4th, of 1914, and, 
constructively speaking, it is the history Australia since her very foundation. It is quite 
impossible to understand the true significance of her contribution to this War, or the 
stirring deeds of her soldier-sons, unless full account be taken of her national ideals 
and her attitude toward the mighty Empire of which she is a part. 


Great sacrifices are not made, great deeds are not done, without a tradition which 
occasions and explains them. It therefore becomes important to examine the general 
view taken by Australia of the Great War, and of the part she has been called to play 
in it. 


The present struggle is not the first, nor yet the second, occasion upon -which 
Australia has played her part worthily in the quarrel of the Empire. Three times 
already, in Egypt, in China, and in South Africa have her sons fought beside the sons 
of Britain in the common cause. And it is worth noticing that on all these occasions 
Australia's own safety was not directly imperilled by the issue of the conflict. Had 
these wars ended disadvantageously for Great Britain, there would still have been no 
talk and no danger of Australia's being invaded. 


What she did on these occasions, therefore, shows clearly that when Great Britain is 
involved in a quarrel Australia regards that quarrel as her own, even if she has nothing 
immediately to gain through victory. It also shows that she would have flung herself 
into the present War wholeheartedly, even if she had not felt herself to be in peril 
from Germany. It is indeed certain that during the period immediately preceding and 
following the outbreak of hostilities she had not realised her own danger nor the 
tremendous issues at stake for her. Her chief preoccupation, during the momentous 
days preceding August 4th, was with the honour of Great Britain. 


She had only a mutilated and misleading account of the negotiations before her, and 
this caused her considerable perplexity and anxiety as to England's hesitation-or what 
then appeared such-to fulfil her obligations to France. 
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Up till this period Australia had hardly grasped the full significance of the situation, 
and until Germany -had actually declared war upon France she still dimly entertained 
the hope that peace with honour might be possible. Once the German troops had 
crossed the French frontier, however, she knew that this was out of the question, and 
her one hope was that the peace party in the British Cabinet might not prevent 
England from obeying the call of honour and duty. Germany's wanton invasion of 
Belgium intensified this feeling and aroused Australia to a white heat of indignation. 


In Germany's description of neutrality as a "word" and of the solemn agreement of the 
Powers as a "Scrap of Paper," Australia saw the Teutonic soul lit up in its full perfidy 
as by a flashlight. She felt the whole agony of Belgium in the appeal addressed by her 
King to the King of Great Britain to repeat the kindly and merciful action of 1870, and 
to intervene once more that his land might remain inviolate; and her heart went out to 
the heroic little nation which had refused all Germany's materially advantageous 
offers, and had faced almost certain destruction in order to follow the high way of 
honour. 


All things considered, it is no exaggeration to say that, although Australia was now 
becoming conscious of the vast perils and issues involved, she hailed the outbreak of 
hostilities with feelings of positive relief. Her remoteness from the European theatre 
and the fact that she has never yetbeen visited by war perhaps prevented her from 
seeing certain aspects of the situation with the vividness which had been forced upon 
nations more immediately involved. 
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During the first few clays of August, men went about the great Australian cities in a 
kind of feverish dream. It was impossible to adjust the War to ordinary conditions of 
life. It was difficult to believe that any nation could have been guilty, as Germany was 
now shown to be, of the enormity of precipitating a world-war for her own vain glory, 
and of brutally invading an innocent and peaceful country for her own 
military advantage. 


Australians, through the free and unfettered conditions of their life, are easy-going 
and unsuspicious in their relations with foreigners. It took them some time to 
understand that their own country, like the rest of the British Empire, had been for 
many years subjected to systematic espionage and treachery on the part of Germany. 


Australia's first reaction upon the shock involved the extremely practical steps which - 
will be detailed in the next chapter. Her next step was to educate herself as to the 
causes of the War, the spirit and ambitions of modern Germany and the relation of 
these to the British Empire and civilisation in general. Such a review led necessarily 
to a review of Australia's own relation to the Empire and to an immensely quickened 
sense of the material and spiritual issues involved in her participation therein. 


The result was a swift and remarkable education in nationalism. Never, it is fair to 
say, has the feeling of race consciousness and race pride been more profoundly stirred 
in Australia than it was in the last few months of 1914. 


Anzac, it must be repeated, can in no wise be understood unless there be full 
understanding of the issues of the 'war as they appeal to the average Australian. Those 
issues were weighty and several. Perhaps, as has been already indicated, the element 
of moral indignation at the fate of Belgium and the wanton brutality of German 
militarism was uppermost. 


That feeling had not yet been quickened into the loathing and horror caused by the 
publication of the Bryce Report; but it quickly became evident that in Germany the 
civilised world was facing a phenomenon of ruthlessness and evil probably 
unparalleled- in all history, and that she had been the enemy, not merely of the Allied 
nations, but of civilisation, and the whole moral order of existence. 


Then, as the weeks went on, came reports, at first scarcely believed or believable, of 
doings that seemed less those of men than of fiends of the pit-of rapes and 
mutilations, of the infamous murder of children and aged non-combatants, of women 
driven into the firing line as a screen for the "heroic" German fighters, of the wanton 
destruction of venerable monuments, and of a cold, official, and inculcated cruelty. 


Australia had by this time begun to read a few of the books illustrating the spirit of 
modern Germany and was soon forced to see, almost against her own wish, that what 
was happening in Belgium was not the work of certain unruly soldiers who had got 
temporarily out of hand, but the outcome of a devilish policy and "philosophy" which 
had been preached to Germany by her publicists and professors, and adopted by the 
whole nation as an article of national belief. 


Gradually Australia became acquainted with the message of Treitschke, and with the 
stern and calculated hate of Britain which emanated from his lecture room and spread 
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through every German university and school. She realised that the organised teaching 
of violence and hate for which Prussia was primarily responsible had poisoned the 
very soul of a once great and noble nation. Inseparable from this evil education was 
the insatiable-ambition and vainglory of the German aristocratic and agrarian caste 
whom Treitschke flattered and worshipped - the caste whose aspirations found 
expression in the words of the astonishing Bernhardi. 


It was seen that the whole German people had become Bismarckian and believed that 
it is might which creates right, while the younger generation was Nietzschean in 
politics, and pinned its faith to the Will To Power, DER WILLE ZUR MACHT. A 
glance at recent European history confirmed this view of Germany with a wealth of 
sinister detail. It was seen that she had deliberately set out to destroy every barrier 
which came between her and her own insatiable ambition-that after the lapse of her 
famous "Reinsurance Treaty" with Russia, she had inveigled that Power into the 
Russo-Japanese War for the purpose of weakening her: that when Russia emerged 
from that war shattered and disillusioned regarding Germany's aim, and looked to a 
new alliance with England, Germany, jealous of this new tie and of Russia's growing 
strength, strove to humiliate her by every conceivable means, and eventually 
administered to her the studied diplomatic insult consequent upon Austria's 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1909 : that she showed similar jealousy and 
rancour toward France in 1905 over the Algeciras affair, and subsequently strove to 
weaken and break the Anglo-French entente by a policy of bluster and violence, 
culminating in the notorious Agadir coup of 1911. 


It was realised, too, that whereas since 1871 France had foregone her policy of 
revenge and made great sacrifices for the world's peace, Germany had made it 
impossible for her to live in quiet and security. By increasing her Army at one move 
by 300,000 men, she forced France to raise her term of compulsory military service 
from two years to three, and then used that increase as a pretext for levying on the 
German Empire a huge war tax of a milliard marks timed to fall due on a highly 
significant date-July 31st, 1914, the very week of the War. 


Her hectoring diplomacy, it was seen, had resulted in the dismissal of France's ablest 
foreign statesman, M. Delcassé. Her Machiavellian statecraft had supported Austria in 
her aggressive Balkan policy, had condoned her coercion of Servia and the Serbo- 
Croat coalition, and had fomented the policy of black injustice and oppression which 
culminated in the Friedjung State Trial and the Sarajevo murder. 


It even appeared likely from the dying words of the Arch-Duke Francis Ferdinand and 
from other sources that that murder was deliberately organised by extreme 
Germanophiles in high place in Austria; and it was certain that Germany encouraged 
Austria in her irreconcilable attitude toward Servia throughout the last negotiations, 
that when Austria had actually come to a settlement with Russia, Germany shattered 
this in pieces and precipitated war, and that she flouted the repeated offers of Russia 
to submit the whole matter at issue to the Hague Tribunal. And when on the eve of 
war, France, for the sake of peace, were peace any way obtainable with honour, drew 
her troops to kilometres back from her own borders, Germany wantonly precipitated 
the war which she might have averted by "simply pressing the button." 


When Australians reviewed Germany's relations with Great Britain, they encountered 
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the same story of truculence and treachery. They now realised, the significance of the 
encouragement given by Germany to Britain's enemies during the Boer War, and of 
her attempt to excite a European coalition against our Empire during the winter of 
1899-1900. They reviewed her successive Navy Bills and Programmes and realised 
that these could be directed toward one thing only-the destruction of British sea power 
and the subjugation of the British Empire. 


They saw the meaning of the scornful and pointblank refusal with which Germany in 
1905 met Britain's proposal for a naval holiday and a limitation of armaments. They 
investigated Germany's schemes in the Near East and soon understood that if these 
could be realised, Britain's communications via Suez with India would be menaced 
and probably destroyed: and they realised that these incidents were only stages in the 
concerted diplomatic policy of bluster and insolence which culminated in the closing 
days of July, 1914, when Germany, despite the pacific overtures and efforts of all the 
Allied Powers, deliberately kicked out the wedge which secured the world's peace. 


Australia, having educated herself with regard to Germany's general policy, next 
began to consider that policy as it immediately affected herself, and such a reflection 
naturally led to a consideration of her own position under British rule. Here again it 
was the plight of Belgium that touched her imagination most deeply. Australia felt for 
Belgium the sympathy which one nation small in population feels for another small 
nation when it sees it suffering unjustly. "There but for the grace of God goes my own 
city" must have been the feeling of many an Australian who read of the rush on 
Namur and the sack of Louvain. 


And as the reports regarding the German atrocities were forced home on the nation it 
gradually came to see that if this war were not carried through to a clear finish, 
Belgium's fate would certainly sooner or later be Australia's own. Australia indeed 
realised that, as part of the race to whom Germany had extended her "best-hated 
nation clause," she would herself, in the case of a German invasion, suffer even 
greater horrors, were this humanly possible, than Belgium had suffered. And when 
she asked herself what manner of thing life might be for a nation conquered by 
Germany she found herself face to face with the terrible examples of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Posen and North Schleswig. 


She read of the educational horrors perpetrated in German Poland where in 1906 a 
hundred thousand school children went on strike rather than endure any longer the 
hideous cruelty of "Kultur" : of the Prussian Expropriation Acts of 1886 and 1908, by 
which the Polish peasant proprietors were driven from the land which they had tamed 
and made fruitful, to make way for the Prussian capitalist : of the abolition of Danish 
by Germany in 1886 throughout Danish Schleswig : of that terrible provision by 
which, in 1889, those parents who sent their children from Schleswig to school in 
Denmark, were compulsorily deprived of their control : of the impious blood tax of 
Lorraine, and of the official murders and insults meted out to Alsace during the 
notorious Zabern incident by the most brutal soldiery in the world. 


Australia contrasted the ideals of the British Empire, and her own existence under 
British rule, with the Imperialistic diabolism inculcated by K. F. Wolff in "All 
German Leaves," the official organ of the Pan-German League: 
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There are two kinds of races, master races and inferior races. Political rights belong to 
the master race alone, and can only be won by war. This is a Scientific Law, a Law of 
Biology. The rights of men may be, and ought to be, allowed to the inferior race, and 
these include individual liberty, the right to work, and the right to express opinions; 
but all other rights belong only to the master race. 


The master race should be rich in men; only the races which are so are properly 
master races. It is unjust that a rapidly increasing master race should be struggling for 
room behind its own frontier while a declining inferior race can stretch its limbs at 
ease on the other side of that frontier. The inferior race will not be educated in the 
schools of the master race, nor will any schools be established for it, nor will its 
language be employed in public. 


All these things, so intelligent Australians realised, might be part of their own fate if 
Germany were allowed to win the war, or to make so advantageous a draw of it that 
she could begin this devil's work again in another ten or twenty years. Intellectually 
adventurous Australians embarked upon an inquiry as to Germany's modern colonial 
ambitions, and the justice or injustice of her claim that England, through possessing 
the greatest colonies in the world, had stood in the way of German projects of colonial 
expansion. 


A little study convinced these investigators that if those projects had not been 
successful, Germany had nobody but herself to thank, and could by no just inference 
lay the blame on Australia or any other part of the British Empire. After the Franco- 
Prussian War, Germany had had the opportunity of becoming a great colonising 
power, but by Bismarck's advice and on his perfectly frank admission, had 
deliberately rejected colonisation schemes, in order that she might be able to devote 
herself to European affairs and involve France in extra-European complications. 


Great Britain and Australia could therefore enjoy their possessions with a perfectly 
free conscience as far as Germany was concerned, since she could not attribute to 
their adverse possession a failure which was in truth solely attributable to her own 
renunciation. On the other hand it was realised that, however pronounced had been 
Germany's indifference to colonies a generation ago, she lusted after them to-day and 
cared not by what means she might obtain them. In this fact Australia found a fresh 
realisation of the deadly peril which menaced her. 


The unscrupulous ambition of modern Germany, and its significance for herself, were 
brought home to her by certain remarks of General Bernhardi regarding colonies in 
general, and the ways in which they might be taken from their owners. Writing of the 
necessity to Germany of the French colonies, Bernhardi wrote : "If necessary they 
must be obtained as the result of a successful European war." There might be other 
windfalls. "A financial or political crash in Portugal might give us the opportunity to 
take possession of a portion of the Portuguese colonies." 


It would be easy for Australia to apply these remarks to Britain and herself, even had 
the hopeful Bernhardi not himself made the matter quite clear. Great Britain, it 
seemed, "had never justified her sovereignty by training up a free and independent 
population, and by transmitting to her subject peoples the blessings of an independent 
culture of their own. It was therefore very doubtful whether Canada, Australia, and 
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South Africa would permanently retain any trace of the English spirit. Even if they 
did, they could not give much trouble to a hostile Germany. The British colonies have 
at their own disposal a militia which is only in process of formation. They could be 
completely ignored as far as concerns any European theatre of war." 


It was quickly understood that no part of the world would offer a richer prey to 
Germany than Australia: that no other possession would give her, literally and 
metaphorically, her coveted "place in the sun." Canada must remain outside the scope 
of German ambition, both because of her larger population and of that extension of 
the Munroe doctrine which had declared that America would on no account permit 
permanent German occupation of the Dominion. Australia, however, if Great Britain 
could possibly be defeated, would fall an easy prey to Germany - indeed it was 
literally true that her peril was greater than Britain's own. 


However complete might be Germany's victory, she could never hope to occupy 
permanently Great Britain with her 45,000,000 inhabitants. Should Britain, however, 
at any time lose command of the seas, Australia's doom was sealed. With her small 
population Of 5,000,000 and her huge area, she must fall an easy prey to the invader. 
She would, it was true, fight to the death; but Schleswig had fought to the death, and 
so had Alsace, and so had Belgium; and these countries were now beneath the 
German heel. It was necessary to make sure work at once and secure life and freedom 
for ever by doing so. 


Thoughtful citizens of Australia realised that if Germany could gain permanent 
possession of Belgium and control the Channel, British command of the sea would be 
entirely at an end. The decline might not come swiftly, but it would come surely. A 
drawn war would be hardly less dangerous to Australia and the Empire than a lost 
war, for Bernhardi and Milristerberg had warned the world that unless Germany was 
beaten to the dust in this war she would never rest till she had got even with her 
enemies. Unless Germany were defeated outright, Australia would never be free from 
the peril of invasion : she would have to live in continuous fear and tension, and, 
peace-loving nation though she was, would have to turn herself into an armed camp 
for several generations. 


An unbeaten Germany might even Teutonise Australia without in the first instance 
making war; she would attempt to do so by political pressure, "peaceful penetration," 
and an enforced policy of immigration, till the Commonwealth fell like an over-ripe 
peach into the hand of the conqueror. There was indeed fairly clear evidence that 
German agents had been at work throughout Australia, and that she was in 
considerable peril from such men as the German ex-member of the Australian military 
forces, who before the war had repeatedly visited Berlin, and who after it broke out 
expressed in his correspondence the pious wish that there were seventeen or eighteen 
"Emdens" around our coast instead of one. 


Australia had, in fact, no reason to think that she had escaped Germany's far-flung net 
of espionage nor was free from such German plots as those discovered by General 
Smuts in South Africa, and Lord Hardinge in India. She realised that, commercially 
speaking, she was in a large measure at Germany's mercy through the strangle-hold 
obtained by a German trust upon her great metal industry. Her attention was drawn to 
a speech made some months before the War by the German Consul-General in 
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Australia, Herr Kiliani, who, in expounding the Delbriick law, had deliberately flouted 
the British naturalisation oath, and for recruiting purposes had treated Australia as a 
province of the German Empire. 


Australia felt her own peril acutely and there were few of her inhabitants who did not 
realise that she was in the War up to the hilt, and was bound by way of duty, interest, 
and honour to see it through to a clean finish. All the best elements in Australia were 
eager that she should get to work, realising that the Mother Country was imperiling 
her life to save the whole Empire, and that the men who fought at Mons and the 
heroic conscripts of France and Russia had saved the tiniest Australian back block 
township no less than the great capitals of Paris and Petrograd. It was realised, 
moreover, that the debt to Britain was no new thing, but that ever since her existence 
as a nation, Australia had owed her life and freedom to the protection of the British 
Navy. 


The men and women who have made their homes in Australia since the early part of 
last century have numbered some of the most enterprising and adventurous spirits of 
the Old Country. Most of them came to Australia with little other capital than their 
energy, their courage, and a desire to "make good" in a new land. Their energy 
developed the country, built its cities, and has made Australia one of the most 
prosperous communities in the world. Nearly all of them gained a greater measure of 
comfort and prosperity than they had enjoyed in the land they came from, and many 
have attained a success far beyond their remotest expectations. 


In this country of the splendid climate, they found themselves enjoying conditions of 
liberty and security, and freedom of expansion probably unparalleled in the world. 
They and their descendants began to review their conditions of living and to realise 
more acutely than ever before what participation in the Empire really meant to them. 
A consideration of the economic, social and political conditions of the Australian 
worker disclosed the fact that he enjoyed a standard of prosperity unequalled 
anywhere throughout the world. 


Politically, as the Parliamentary representation of the Labour Party showed, he 
enjoyed the fullest say in the control of the nation's destinies. His economic welfare 
was protected by an elaborate system of Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts, 
operating both in the State and Federal spheres, and ensuring him against every form 
of material injustice. 


The economic prosperity of the Australian worker was strikingly illustrated by some 
figures supplied to the public by the Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics. These 
showed in the first place that the standard number of hours per week worked in 
Australia was 48 as against from 52 to 58 in Germany. As for pay, there were only 
two trades, out of a list of eighteen, in which the Australian rate was not more than 
twice that of the German, while in two or three instances it was three times as great. In 
the furniture trade, for instance, the weekly Australian wage was 58/-, as against 27/- 
in Germany. 


Most startling of all were the proportions prevailing in the saw-milling, hosiery, 
machinery, and electric working industries. Here the Australian rates were 60/3, 61/8, 
62/7, and 61/9. The German rates were 21/7, 21/3, 23/5 and 29/11. The remarkable 
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significance of these figures is enhanced by a consideration of the cost of living 
prevailing in Germany and Australia. This disclosed the fact. that if he had to confine 
himself to the ordinary necessaries of life, an Australian could live 16 per cent. 
cheaper in Australia than in Germany. Not having to restrict himself, and living at his 
own standard, the Australian worker, through the highness of his pay, actually spent 
56 per cent. more on all items than did the German. 

Australia realised as never before that those material benefits were made possible for 
her by one thing only - her participation in the British Empire. Had she stood alone, 
one of two things necessarily have happened. Either she would have had to increase 
her population vastly by immigration in order to hold the huge extent of country she 
possesses, in which case she would probably have had to become an exporting 
country, to conform to the economic conditions prevailing elsewhere, and therefore to 
lower her wages and standards of living all round; or else she would have had to come 
beneath the dominion of some foreign power which would have lowered that standard 
for her sharply and scornfully. 


All honest people in Australia realised this fact either consciously or subconsciously, 
and it helped greatly to quicken their sense of Imperial responsibility and their desire 
that Australia should play her part worthily in the War. Labour claimed to have won 
its battles against capital by its own energy and capacity for organisation : it was now 
borne in on all intelligent workers that they could never have waged that battle nor 
enjoyed its fruits had not the British Navy held the ring for them while they fought out 
their fight. It was determined that Australia, who had enjoyed all these benefits at 
Britain's hands throughout the long years of peace, would now play her part worthily 
in the struggle which threatened the life of Britain and the Empire. What resulted from 
this resolve will be described in subsequent chapters of this book. 


But it must not be thought that Australia, in her desire to do her utmost towards the 
War, was inspired by a mere consideration of material benefits received or to come. 
Perhaps when hostilities broke out, few Australians had thought out to a finish the 
exact spiritual meaning of the British Empire to the world and themselves. With all 
intelligent members of the nation, however, there was a general realisation that British 
citizenship stood for, certain ideals as well as for certain material gains, and that if 
these ideals were shattered, life would be a poor not only for Britons, but for the 
whole world. A quarter of the world's population, it was seen, was under the sway of 
British civilisation and was administered, after a fashion befitting such a trust - a 
fashion making for the maximum of personal and national freedom compatible with 
order and safety. 


British citizenship stood for two principles, the individualistic and the democratic. 
The individualistic principle determined the relations of the different Dominions 
toward one another, and consisted in the right possessed by each of them of working 
out its own spiritual and material salvation for itself after the law of its own being. 
This resulted in the maximum of national liberty among the separate parts of which 
the Empire was composed. Each was allowed the greatest amount of individual 
freedom consistent with the security of the whole. The second, or democratic 
principle, governed the relations of individuals within the separate parts of the 
Imperial Commonwealth, and consisted in the right possessed by each of these of 
having a full say in the governance of his country. 
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Such democratic control prevailed throughout the Dominions, and in some of them it 
represented a more pronounced form of popular Government than that prevailing 
anywhere else. In Australia, both of these principles were in operation. Considered as 
a nation, she had practically unfettered powers of freedom and expansion, and could 
make her own fate and future for herself. Considered in relation to the individuals 
which composed her, she was ultra-democratic and even socialistic in her tendency. 
Nowhere in the world have the people fuller control of their affairs. 


A glance at the recent history of Germany showed that her victory in the War would 
mean the absolute destruction of both these principles, on which the very life of the 
British Empire depends. Germany hates the principle of individual expansion amongst 
her dependencies as keenly as she detests that of socialistic emancipation among her 
own subject;. The former fact was illustrated by a glance at the submerged and 
persecuted nationalities of the German Empire. The latter was brought home with 
startling force to the Australian worker by the official and semi-official references to 
Socialism which were brought under his notice in the early months of the war. 
Germany's treatment of the Socialists was just as tyrannical as her treatment of the 
Poles. What German rule would mean to the cause of Labour was realised by 
Australian citizens perhaps for the first time, when they read such passages as these, 
from Bulow's "Imperial Germany ": 


If the Prussian Government wanted to come to terms with the Social Democrats, and 
was willing to recognise as legitimate the demands of a party which for decades has 
been combating the monarchical and military foundations of the Prussian State, the 
Prussian civil servants, the middle classes, the country population east of the Elbe, 
and possibly the army itself would be at a loss what to make of the State and the 
authorities. If the Government renounced the fight against the Social Democrats, 
Prussia would take it to mean that they had yielded to the forces of revolution. And 
they would be right if, after half a century of fighting, the Government could find no 
other solution than a shameful peace with the enemy. 


Forcible proceedings against the Social Democrats would immediately come into 
question if they were provoked by any violent outburst of the Social Democratic 
movement. That, however; is hardly to be expected. and is improbable, if the 
Government attacks the problem of dealing with the Social Democrats skilfully and 
performs its task energetically. There are politicians who think it would be no 
misfortune if a violent outburst took place, because then there would be a possibility 
of cutting the Gordian knot of the Socialist question with the sword and thus attaining 
a final solution. 


A similar effect was produced by the comments made a few years ago by Herr 
Kirdorf, a Westphalian coal and steel magnate, apropos of Labour organisation:- 


It is regrettable that our work-people are able to change their positions at any time. An 
undertaking can only prosper if it has a stationary band of workers. I do not ask that 
legislation should come to our help, but we must reserve to ourselves the right to take 
measures to check this frequent change of employment. The proposal has been made 
that all work-people should be compelled to join organisations, and that employers 
should be required to negotiate with these organisations. For myself, I would remark 
that I refuse to negotiate with any organisation whatever. 
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All these considerations helped to bring it home to Australians that should Germany 
win this War, the whole fabric of their national life would be shattered at a blow. 


That this attitude was representative of Australia as a whole even from the beginning 
has been decisively proved by the part she has played in the War. The "unsound" 
elements throughout the Commonwealth merely represent a small and irresponsible 
minority. There has been a certain amount of anti-Imperialistic and anti-Australian 
agitation in certain organisations controlled by dangerous anarchical coteries 
operating from the Western States of America. But representative Australian Labour 
has long recognised these seditious malcontents as being among its worst foes, and 
they have had little weight with the masses of Australia, either before or since the 
War. 


Suspicion has been growing that these agitators have been subsidised with German 
gold, and they are generally repudiated and scorned in all representative quarters. It 
must be admitted that the extreme Socialist Party - or the party which labels itself 
Socialist - has adopted an attitude irreconcilable with the protection and safety of 
Australia, and has tried from the beginning to discourage recruiting and to cause 
Australians to hold aloof from the War. But their representations were laughed at by 
men of all classes who understood the immensity of the issue and had watched the 
passionate enthusiasm with which representative Socialism throughout the rest of the 
world had flung itself on the side of the Allies. 


The cry was raised in certain quarters that this was "a capitalist war"; that is to say a 
war waged in the interests of the moneyed classes -a war from which the wage-earner 
might and should stand aloof; but this contention was soon dispelled by the facts of 
the situation and by the considerations just cited. The self-styled "Socialists" were 
answered out of the mouths of Socialist leaders like Hyndman and Belfort Bax, who 
proved that the interests of Socialism all the world over depended absolutely on the 
victory of the Allies. The passionate pro-Ally writings of French Socialists like 
Gustave Hervé and American Socialists like Floyd Dell had their effect even on the 
self-styled "Socialist Party" of Melbourne, whose Socialism is made up of feminism, 
anti-militarism, general faddism, and everything except true socialism. 


The neurotic and self-centred members of this party formed a very small minority of 
the community, though their incessant vociferance might have made strangers think 
that they were largely represented. Australia as a whole realised that she and the 
Empire were fighting not for territory nor gain, nor even for the great cause of racial 
unity, but for a conception of free, tolerant and decent life which was utterly inimical 
to the German system, and could not exist if this were allowed to prevail. 


It was seen that however perfect was the organisation which Germany might impose 
upon such part of the world as she conquered, she ruled ultimately and always by 
repression, and by the negation of individual and political liberty. British civilisation, 
on the other hand, if it stood for anything, stood for the passionate affirmation of such 
liberty, and of the right to live and to let other nations live and follow out in their own 
way the law of their being. And as the War continued and brought with it instance 
after instance of German "frightfulness," of official cruelty, deliberately adopted for 
the sake of policy, of the vilest acts committed under pretext of "the fiend's devilish 
plea, "Necessity," Australians saw that the German ideal stood not only for repression, 
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out for brutality and cruelty incarnate, for a conception of life and authority which 
were not merely inhuman, bit devilish. 


Great Britain, like other great nations, might have sinned in the past but her sins had 
never at any time approached the monstrous turpitude eve7. here evident in 
Germany's conduct of the war, and to-day Great Britain stood before the nations with 
a clean conscience as the defender of her own liberty, the liberty of her Allies, and the 
civilisation of the world. 


Australians remembered the sentence of Sir Edward Grey's despatch, in which he 
referred to Germany's proposal that Britain should desert France in her need-"to make 
this bargain with Germany at the expense of France would be a disgrace from which 
the good name of this country would never recover." And they remembered, too, the 
comment upon Sir Edward Grey's words by an eloquent Frenchman-"this simple 
phrase was a deed, a deed of a whole people of gentlemen, spurning with disgust one 
of the most degrading bargains recorded in history." Britain had now become the 
guardian of civilisation. 


This was an issue which even the least sophisticated mind could grasp; and there were 
few Australians who did not realise it instinctively or after a little reflection. A very 
great moral reinforcement was provided to Australia by writers of neutral nations, and 
especially by the numerous American writers who, during the early months of the 
War, so fervently expressed their belief in the justice of Britain's cause. Americans 
had fuller evidence before them than had been presented to Australians, for they had 
had every opportunity of studying the view of the case put before them by the German 
agents with which their country swarmed. 


It was well known that several American newspapers were bought with German gold 
and had devoted themselves since the war began to a deliberate suppression and 
distortion of the facts telling in favour of the Allies. It was, therefore, all the more 
significant that protest after protest should come forth from America against 
Germany's conduct of the War, and that some of these pronouncements should be 
couched in language of an indignation hardly to be found in the Allied countries 
themselves. 


It was no mere partisan feeling, but an imperious moral impulse which had led many 
of America's leading thinkers to sign a manifesto refuting the so-called "Appeal to the 
Civilised World" put forth in Germany's interests by ninety-three Germans of 
distinction in science, literature and art. The same fiery indignation pulsed through the 
writings of men like Beck and Eliot and through the reply of Professor Harden Church 
to the German propagandist, Dr. Schaper. 


It was a considerable reinforcement to intelligent Australians to find that their view of 
Germany and her rulers was confirmed by such passages as the following from 
Church's letter: 


Your Emperor was admired as one of the greatest men in the world. But what will be 
the fame that he leaves to posterity? Oh, what a fall is there! His inexcusable 
provocation of war humanity to the uttermost depths of Soul. Besides drenching 
Europe with human blood, he is giving her a new population of weeping and bereft 
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mothers, of fatherless children, and of men without legs and arms. A heritage of hate! 


These war dreams, this German solidarity, this Pan-Germanism, this mendacious 
diplomacy, this policy of being armed to the teeth, this false principle of the State 
above the individual, the still more fallacious sentiments of Germany above humanity, 
the contempt of your military rulers for human life, their eager will to destroy the 
whole body of property which marks the progress of mankind all this has made the 
world afraid of you. Your insatiate spirit has terrified us all. Your General Staff have 
even published a plan for attacking America. If you beat down the British Empire why 
will not our turn come next? 


Later, the pictures of Raemaekers, and such publications as "J'Accuse," were to show 
Australia that her view of the struggle was shared by other neutral nations, and even 
by many Germans themselves. Yet even apart from such reassurances, the facts 
themselves had from the beginning left Australia in little doubt as to the justice of her 
cause and of the necessity of her joining in the struggle with all her might. Her 
remoteness from the scene of action and the fact that war had never visited her might 
at first have prevented her full realisation of the issues involved; but any shortcomings 
that might have occurred either at this time or subsequently were due to lack of 
information rather than to any deficiency of right feeling. 


e sees cause, to make sacrifices and take his full share of responsibility. He is also 
exceedingly independent, and objects on instinct to letting other people "do his bit" 
for him. He has too often had to face disaster by fire and flood to take a sentimental 
view of existence, to avoid the logic of facts or to shirk hardships, when these 
confront him. Over and above all considerations of his own safety and of the peril 
threatening all civilisation, was the feeling that men of his own race were imperiling 
their lives for the common cause, and that it was "up to him" to see them through and 
face danger side by side with them till it was beaten underfoot. 


Of profound appeal to all decent Australians was the thought of the British Navy 
holding its lonely and lasting vigil that the Empire might live. All the keen sporting 
blood of the younger generation was thrilled and quickened by the tale of Mons and 
the Marne. It was at first thought that the War which had flamed forth so suddenly 
might as suddenly subside; and this thought became almost a fear with many 
Australians when they read of the British heroism and thought that they might be too 
late to emulate it. The call of the race had come to Australia, the call that thrills men 
with a sense of common blood and brotherhood, and determines them to make the last 
sacrifice to keep this bond intact. It was in this spirit that Australia prepared to play 
her part in the Great War. 


The bugles of England were blowing o'er the sea, 

As they had called a thousand years, calling now to me; 
They woke me from dreaming in the dawning of the day, 
The bugles of England-and how could I stay ? 

The banners of England, unfurled across the sea, 
Floating out upon the wind, were beckoning to me; 
Storm-rent and battle-torn, smoke-stained and grey, 

The banners of England-and how could I stay? 

0, England, I heard the cry of those that died for thee, 
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Sounding like an organ-voice across the winter sea; 

They lived and died for England, and gladly went their way, 

England, 0 England-how could I stay? 

By the Late Corporal James D. Burns, 21st Battalion, 6th Brigade, A.I.F., (Born June, 
1895: Killed in Action September, 1915.) 


The Call To Arms; 


Chapter 2 of The Story of the Anzacs 


ANZAC COVE, Looxtxe NORTH 





wA HE the Aari 


Anzac Cove Looking North 


When the War broke out, Australia was on the eve of a General Election. For a long 
time the political situation had been intolerable. The Liberal Party had been in a 
helpless minority in the Senate and had only a majority of one in the House of 
Representatives. Such a state of affairs could not continue, and in June, 1914, the 
Governor-General, Sir Ronald Munro Ferguson, granted the request for a double 
dissolution, both the House of Representatives and the Senate being for the first time 
in the history of the Commonwealth dissolved under the constitutional provisions 
relating to deadlocks. 


The declaration of War reached Australia in the interval between this double 
dissolution, and the General Election which was to be held on September 5th. At this 
time the British Association was visiting Melbourne, and some of its members caused 
Australia considerable amusement by their naive expressions of surprise at her 
"loyalty" and "keenness." If they had expected to find the reverse of these qualities, 
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they must have been pleasantly surprised. The leaders of both parties at once declared 
the feeling that was uppermost in the minds of Australia. 


"Remember," said Mr. Cook on July 31st, "Australia is part of the Empire right up to 
the full. Remember that when the Empire is at war, so is Australia at war. I want to 
make it quite clear that all our resources in Australia are in the Empire and for the 
Empire and for the preservation and security of the Empire." 


Similarly Mr. Fisher said, 


"Turn your eyes to the European situation and give your kindest feelings towards the 
Mother Country at this time. Should the worst happen after everything has been done 
that honour will permit, we Australians will defend the Mother Country to the last 
man and the last shilling." 


This utterance may not have shown sufficient appreciation of the fact that Australia in 
this war was fighting not only to help the Mother Country - though she would have 
been eager to do this at any time - but for her own life. However, Mr. Fisher's 
sentiment was otherwise sound, and showed that the Labour Party had fully grasped 
its Imperial duties and obligations. Other public men spoke in the same sense, the 
only jarring notes in the chorus coming from certain quite negligible pseudo- 
socialistic stump orators. 


Proposals were made by certain members of the Labour Party for a political truce. 
There was a feeling among men of all parties that it would be well if a General 
Election could be avoided. It was, however, found impossible to adjust certain of the 
proposals for a truce to the requirements of the moment, and it seems certain that if 
the old Parliamentary situation, with its attendant deadlock, had been restored, the 
effect would have been lamentable from many points of view. No suggestion was 
made for a formal coalition within Parliament. But Mr. Fisher, leader of the Labour 
Opposition, assured Air. Cook of his Party's hearty co-operation in everything relating 
to the War. 


The Liberal Ministry acted in consultation with their Labour opponents, Messrs. 
Fisher, Hughes, and Pearce. Enemy shipping was promptly seized, the most careful 
precautions were used for the prevention of financial disturbance and for the 
mitigation of the feeling of uneasiness caused by the temporary closing of the Stock 
Exchange. The export of wheat and meat was forbidden to any country save the 
United Kingdom. A conference of Federal and State 'Ministries was held, and 
announced its decision to place the credit of the Commonwealth and the States behind 
the banks, if and when necessary. The result of these precautions is that since the War 
began, there has never been any symptom of financial panic in Australia. For a short 
time in Sydney there was a run on one of the banks : but this was soon over. 


Financially speaking, when the War broke out, matters were somewhat complicated 
for Australia by the fact that she was undergoing the worst drought she had 
experienced since 1902. Her wheat harvest had been an almost complete failure, and 
the dislocation caused by the War in certain industries had resulted in a definite 
increase of unemployment. But he would have been a very simple person who should 
have conjectured that these hardships would damp or quench the war-spirit of 
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Australia. Within two days of the outbreak of hostilities, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Joseph Cook, had offered a first contingent Of 20,000 men to the Imperial 
Government, and this had been gratefully accepted; and the Australian Navy was at 
once put at the disposal of the Admiralty. 


Then flocked to the recruiting stations from all over Australia the new soldiers, 
numbering some of the hardiest stock in the whole Commonwealth - case-hardened 
bushmen from the back blocks, miners from Bendigo and Kalgoorlie, athletes who 
had upheld the fame of Australia in the cricket and football fields, and men who had 
kept their bodies fit and hard despite the sedentary routine of city life. A fair number 
of these, and especially of the more youthful, probably joined the Australian Imperial 
Force in an exultant spirit of adventure, but there were many more who even in these 
early days of the War joined the colours in a spirit of stern self-sacrifice, realising that 
the Empire was in peril and that it was the part of a true man to come to it's aid. 


New Zealand and the War. Chapter 3 of The Story of the Anzacs 


The call of the Empire was received with similar enthusiasm in New Zealand. On 
August Ist, three days before Great Britain's declaration of War, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Massey, made a statement to a crowded House regarding the International crisis 


In the event of war, he stated, the Government of New Zealand would ask Parliament 
and the people to do their duty by offering the services of an Expeditionary Force to 
the Imperial Government. This statement was received with a remarkable outburst of 
enthusiasm, which concluded with the singing of the National Anthem by members of 
the House and visitors. 





Anzac Cove, looking south 
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The leader of the Opposition, Sir Joseph Ward, declared that his side of the House 
would co-operate with the Government in expediting the despatch of the troops, and 
in taking any other measures necessary to secure the safety of New Zealand and the 
Empire. It is interesting to notice that New Zealand's offer of help was cabled to the 
Imperial Government on August 2nd, two days before the outbreak of war. No more 
striking proof could be offered of her alertness to the gravity of the situation, or her 
desire to play her part worthily in so terrible a crisis. 


It was, of course, impossible that New Zealand should instantaneously recognise the 
tremendousness of the issue with which the Empire was confronted : this was not 
recognised even by England herself until some weeks or months after the war had 
begun. But the guarantees just quoted were a sign that she was prepared to do her 
utmost, and to do it quickly. On August 5th, the Governor-General read to a packed 
Parliament the announcement that war had broken out with Germany. On August 6th, 
a message was received from His Majesty the King which may be put on record here, 
though it was addressed to the Dominions in general: 


"I desire to express to my people of the Oversea Dominions with what appreciation 
and pride I have received the messages from their representative Governments during 
the last few days. These assurances of their support recall to me the generous sacrifice 
and help given by them in the past to the Mother Country. I have been strengthened in 
the discharge of the great responsibility which rests upon me by the confident belief 
that in this time of trial my Empire will stand united, calm and resolute, trusting in 
God." 


A subsequent cable stated that His Majesty had received with great gratitude the 
announcement of the Ministry's readiness to call for volunteers for an Expeditionary 
Force, should circumstances make this step necessary. The Governor, in reply, stated 
that New Zealand would support the Empire through good fortune and bad, and was 
prepared to make any sacrifice to preserve her heritage and birthright. The Prime 
Minister declared that an Expeditionary Force would be required, but that its 
destination must remain uncertain. 


He called for volunteers, and the response was prompt and splendid: thousands of 
men came forward in both Islands. As early as the 6th August there were in Auckland 
alone over 1,000 applicants. The Maoris had already offered their services : on the 
memorable Fourth itself the members of the Arawa tribe at Rotorua telegraphed to the 
Prime Minister and offered their services to their King and Country in whatever cause 
and at whatever time they might be asked to fight. They added that their fervent 
prayer was "God save the King." 


A week later Mr. Massey announced that the Maoris had offered to provide forces up 
to the number of 15,000 if necessary. He added significantly that the ‘Maori was a 
‘good fighter. A few days later it was officially announced that the First Expeditionary 
Force would amount to 7,000 or 8,000 men, and that the Dominion had been divided 
into four Military Districts, - Auckland, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago. It was 
stated that the first section of the Expeditionary Force would be despatched from 
Wellington at the earliest opportunity, and that that Force was now under the control 
of the Imperial authorities. 
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At this period it was thought that the destination of the troops would be Europe, and 
an official statement to that effect was actually made in the House. The feeling 
inspiring the country was expressed in a statement made in a New Zealand newspaper 
that "if men leave the Dominion they will want to go to the firing line," and that 
"those who offer their services will be prepared to do what is required of them, and to 
go to India, Egypt !- the Continent of Europe, with a strong preference for the scene 
of action, if this goal is attainable." 


The idealism of the Dominion was forcibly interpreted and stimulated by the language 
of its press. It was pointed out that the men whom New Zealand was sending forth 
were the flower of the country, those on whose sturdy strength and heroism she relied 
for her very life. They had learned to play the game, to play indeed many games, in 
time of peace, and now War had called them to the greatest game of all. The country 
felt that her life and liberty were being defended in Flanders, and the idealism born of 
that conviction had turned farmers, tradesmen and clerks into the nucleus of a 
splendid army. 


It was shown that the average New Zealander was physically strong and fit, 
intellectually keen, and very ready to be led by a true leader. The sequel showed that 
he was quick to learn his drill, ready in adapting himself to the conditions of camp 
life, loyal to all efficient superiors and sensitive to just reproof. Such were the 
personnel and spirit of the First New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 


The New Zealand Army was not long in finding work. It must have always been 
obvious that in case of war the first duties of Britain's Southern Dominions would be 
the destruction of enemy shipping in the Pacific, and the seizure of enemy colonies. 
Owing to the nature and institution of the Australian Navy, the former task fell to the 
larger Dominion : but as far as concerns the occupation of German colonies, New 
Zealand drew first blood. On August 15th the troopships Moeraki and Monawai left 
Wellington for an unnamed destination. They contained between eleven and twelve 
hundred men -Infantry, Mountain Battery and Machine Gun Sections, Field and 
Railway Engineers, Signallers, Survey Corps and Medical Corps. They proceeded to a 
rendezvous near Auckland, where they were joined by an escort of warships. 


It may be noted that the "Australia" and ""Melbourne" met the Expedition at Noumea 
and formed part of the convoy. 


The flotilla steamed to Noumea, the capital of New Caledonia, and thence proceeded 
to Samoa. This possession lies about 1,600 miles north of Auckland : its total area is 
about 1,000 square miles, and it comprises several islands. The largest of these is 
Savaii (660 square miles), but the most fertile and important is Upolu, containing the 
harbour and capital town of Apia. Samoa has always been dear to Englishmen as 
being the chosen home of Stevenson ("Tusitala"). Its history is chequered and 
romantic, turning as it has latterly done on the civil wars between Malietoa, the 
weakling unwisely supported by Britain and America, and the great and magnanimous 
chief Mataafa. 


This quarrel for a long time embroiled the three civilised powers chiefly interested in 
Samoa - Great Britain, the United States and Germany. In 1889 an agreement known 
as the Berlin Treaty was ratified, by which the powers aforesaid should establish a 
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joint protectorate over the island. The joint administration, however, caused 
considerable friction, which was increased by a fresh outbreak of native warfare. In 
1900 the Berlin Treaty was abrogated, and the greater part of Samoa passed under the 
direct control of Germany, Great Britain receiving compensation in other parts of the 
world, and the United States withdrawing from all islands west of Tutuila. 


Samoa is of supreme strategic importance as regards control of the Pacific, and the 
Germans had erected on it a powerful wireless station. Most of the trade of the islands 
was done with Germany, and since she occupied them the trade of Australia and New 
Zealand has suffered severely. It must have been obvious that so rich a prize would at 
once be seized by one or other of the British Dominions. 


On August 31st the Governor received information that Samoa had surrendered to the 
Royal Navy, and had been occupied on August 29th by the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force. The Expedition took the enemy completely by surprise : the 
Governor was not in the town of Apia when it arrived. The troops were landed 
smartly, and occupied Apia without resistance. The British flag was hoisted at 12.-0 
P.M., and Colonel Logan immediately took over control from the German forces. On 
the next day a Union Jack brought from New Zealand was hoisted, and the 
Proclamation read in the presence of the Naval and Military Officers, native chiefs, 
etc. A salute of 21 guns was fired by H.M.S. "Psyche." The German Governor was 
sent to Suva (Fiji) with other prisoners. It is noteworthy that the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force was the first Imperial Force to secure German territory for the 
Imperial Crown. 


We may now return to New Zealand and the preparations there made for the despatch 
of the main Expeditionary Force. 


It had been announced by the Prime Minister that directly the Force left New Zealand 
they would become Imperial troops and would act under the direction of the Imperial 
authorities. He added that the main command would be given to Major-General Sir A. 
J. Godley. This distinguished officer was born in County Cavan (Ireland) in 1867. He 
was staff officer in the Mashonaland Field Force, when he commanded a column 
under Major-General Carrington, and was Mentioned in Despatches. He served 
through the Boer War, and was in Mafeking throughout the siege. After the relief, he 
took an active part in the war, and was again Mentioned in Despatches. He was 
appointed Commandant of the New Zealand Forces in 1910. His present appointment 
was received with the greatest satisfaction, both by the forces themselves and by the 
people of New Zealand. 


As early as August 10th, the first portion of the New Zealand section left by special 
train for Wellington, amid scenes of great enthusiasm. It was thought at this time that 
their departure from New Zealand would occur almost immediately, as on the 14th of 
August the Governor said that he had received a telegram from the Home authorities 
to this effect. He added that he knew the honour of the Empire and New Zealand 
would le upheld by every single man in the force, and that they would show they were 
not going to be trodden on or dictated to by a Power which wished to establish such a 
supremacy as to make it impossible for any other nation in the world to exist." 
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Ten transports had been provided for the troops, but the departure was postponed, and 
in the meantime, the soldiers were subjected to a strict course of training. Drill, 
musketry instruction and other duties took up the hours of the daylight, and the camps 
presented all the features of typical Active Service camps. The long route marches in 
particular were an earnest of the exacting work reserved for the men later in Egypt. 
On September 24th at an official farewell given to the Auckland section of the 
Expeditionary Force, the Prime Minister expressed his confidence that the troops 
would do their country credit, in whatever part of the world they might find 
themselves. He continued in words fitly representing the spirit of the soldiers 
themselves: 


"You will meet men representing other nations and other Dominions of the British 
Empire; you will see what the World has never seen before, men of almost every 
clime, language, race and creed bound together by one idea and one belief, that within 
the British Empire and under the British flag there is more justice, morality and 
freedom than has been granted to any other nation. In consequence of that belief 
millions of men have made up their minds to keep the Empire intact, to restrict 
tyranny and oppression to the uttermost and to keep flying, the Flag, that has braved 
the battle and the breeze." 


The departure of the Force, as might have been expected, was carried out with as 
much secrecy as possible; but on November 20th the "New Zealand Herald" was able 
to announce that it had left the Dominion. It is now possible to state that the 
embarkation took place during the middle of October. The local contingents embarked 
at their respective ports, and were then ordered to Wellington, where a strong convoy 
of warships was waiting to escort them to their destination. The departure took place 
at an early hour of the morning: but this did nor prevent a considerable crowd from 
assembling on the beach and the higher ground above the harbour. 


The sight was indeed an inspiring one, most inspiring of all being the masses of sturdy 
khaki clad soldiers, their faces lit up with satisfaction that the long-awaited-for 
moment had at last come. The Expedition moved out with the Imperial cruisers a few 
miles in advance and the Japanese cruisers to the right abreast of the squadron, but 
several miles away. The other flank and rear were protected by light cruisers. It was 
thus that the New Zealanders steamed forth to their unknown destination. 


But before we deal with their voyage and disembarkation, a word must be said about 
the work of the Australian Navy. 
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The Australian Navy. 


Chapter 4 of The Story of the Anzacs 
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Henderson's report, and the ordering by Mr. Joseph Cook, Prime Minister of 
Australia, of the new Australian ships in 1909. It is interesting to note the steps by 
which the Navy came into being. Up till the period just specified, Australia had been 
protected by a squadron of the British Fleet stationed in Australian waters and known 
as the Australian Squadron. To the maintenance of this, she contributed £200,000 a 
year. It was recognised in many quarters, both Imperial and Australian, that this was a 
totally inadequate contribution, representing as it did rather less than one shilling per 
head, as against £1 per head paid for naval defence by Great Britain. 


Yet Australia firmly refused to increase this contribution, despite numerous protests in 
her Parliament and elsewhere. Her attitude in this matter, as the sequel showed, was 
not due to any luke-warmness as to defence matters or her duty toward the Empire, 
but to her peculiar views regarding her naval situation in the Pacific and the part she 
felt called to play therein. Thinking Australians had always believed that the safety of 
their country depended in the main on the Imperial navy and its control of the ocean, 
and especially of the North Sea. 
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It was believed that in that sea lay Australia's first line of defence, and that a total or 
even a partial defeat of the British Navy there might swiftly lead to the downfall of 
Australia as a free nation. Knowing as she does that she is at present holding a large 
area with a totally inadequate population, Australia has never been under any illusion 
as to her debt to Great Britain and the British Navy in this matter. On the other hand, 
she had for long felt herself confronted by certain problems in the Pacific which, in 
her opinion, were not at this time fully understood or appreciated by the Imperial 
authorities. 


On the one hand, Australia was assured by certain British statesmen, seamen and 
publicists, that she, like the rest of the Empire, could only-or could best be defended 
by a fleet under central control operating in the North Sea and other European waters. 
This policy, the "one ocean, one navy" policy, had always been resisted by Australian 
statesmen. Their difficulty was that while one set of men was speaking to them in this 
sense, another was telling them that in the event of a great war, not only would the 
crowning battle be fought in the North Sea, but that the Naval forces stationed during 
peace time in the Pacific would be withdrawn, and their strength concentrated in 
home waters. 


The matter was stated very frankly by Professor Spencer Wilkinson in a paper read 
before the Royal Colonial Institute on January 23rd, 1912: 


Now the question has been raised but hardly discussed as to possible conflicts for the 
command of the Pacific. What I want. to call attention to is that in the present state of 
the world it is not very likely that the British Navy in the near future could seriously 
enter into such a contest in the Pacific because there is a phenomenon hardly 
mentioned this afternoon, and that is - Europe. The present position is that this 
country at any time might have to defend herself in Europe; and in any naval war 
which it would be prudent for us to think about, we have to keep in mind the 
possibility of a European war. It has been found necessary in the present state of 
Europe, and is likely to remain necessary, that the principle force of our navy should 
be concentrated in European waters. It is not advisable while that state of things lasts 
that any large force should be detached into the Pacific. At least, such a detachment 
might render doubtful the issue of a European war. 


This tended to show Australians that in case of war, no part of the British Navy could 
be spared to defend the coasts of the Dependencies. And the matter was complicated 
still further for Australia by the fact that her British advisers spoke with varying 
voices. Thus Mr. Winston Churchill declared that it would be the function of the outer 
Dominions to patrol the oceans surrounding their own coasts. Others, on the contrary, 
suggested that the warships which Australia and New Zealand had proposed to build 
should never proceed to those countries, but should be kept and used in home waters. 
Ready though she was in the cause of the Empire, Australia was perplexed by this 
situation, and eagerly desired some policy of naval defence which would cover the 
problems immediately confronting her. 


The Australian point of view was clearly stated by a writer in the "Round Table" of 
September, 1912, who in an article headed "A Plea for a National Policy," drew 
attention to Australia's Pacific problem. The main danger here was indicated as 
coming from the East and its rapidly expanding nations. Against these it was shown 
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the position of Australia was strategically weak. She was "a lonely outpost of 
European civilisation in a region which is profoundly alien." 


Did a hostile power determine to invade her, she must speedily submit. And her safety 
was vital to the Empire as a whole, for "India could hardly be held for the Empire 
with an aggressive power in Australia, and the British possessions in the Pacific 
would, of course, share the fate of Australia." The strategic position and the danger of 
invasion were only part of the matter: a further aspectwas embodied in the "White 
Australia" policy, which perhaps represented Australia's most cherished ideal. Great 
Britain found it difficult to understand the intensity with which Australia clung to this 
principle, and the sacrifices which she was prepared to make for its continued 
realisation. 


Weapons of defence are more powerful than weapons of offence, and a very strong 
naval armament will be required to establish a conquest of Australia. But in our 
present unprepared state we cannot take advantage of these weaknesses, and we offer 
a strong temptation to an aggressive power. Australia must realize that she has to 
shoulder the burden of nationhood. She has to undertake the responsibility for her 
own defence under circumstances that involve universal devotion to her national 
ideal. The future may demand great sacrifices. It will demand our best intelligence 
and the concentration of all our resources. There is no reason to fear that Australians 
will fail to respond to such a call, but, as they develop their defence policy, they are 
beginning to realize that it is not on armaments alone that defence depends. Defence 
depends chiefly upon policy. 


These requirements are a very fair embodiment of the aspirations of Australian 
Nationalism. Their opponents tried to meet them by saying that even if Australia 
possessed a Fleet of her own, she would be still far weaker than the strongest naval 
power. To this she replied that this was perfectly true if the Australian Navy were to 
be regarded as an isolated unit: but that the case would be very different if Canada, 
New Zealand, and South Africa would combine to form a Pacific fleet operating in the 
interests of the whole Empire and for the defence of their respective coasts. A vitally 
important point in that scheme would be the full control of the main strategic points in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


These considerations were in great measure responsible for the adoption of Admiral 
Henderson's scheme for Australian Naval construction. But there was yet another 
feeling and desire in the minds of most Australians. This was the wish to participate 
more closely in naval work and to have a proprietary interest in at least a part of it. 
The money contribution had never kindled the imagination of Australians, and had 
always been regarded by them as a somewhat huckstering method of defence 
contribution. They had no affection for a hired fleet, even were the lessor England. 
They wanted their own ships, manned by their own men. 


They wanted to be "in" the Navy just as Wendy in "Peter Pan" wanted to be "in the 
story." It will be remembered that in ancient Greece, the Confederacy of Delos, 
originally formed to resist the Persian, decayed and eventually broke up when the 
naval contributions of the several States were commuted for money payments. In the 
instance of the Australian Navy, the case was reversed : for directly the money 
contribution ceased and the contribution in kind began, Australia showed that her 
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former disinclination to make a money payment had not been due to apathy nor to any 
selfish readiness to accept the protection of Great Britain while making little or no 
return. 


Both the Liberal and Labour Parties vied with one another in forwarding the new 
scheme. The Liberal Party arranged for the visit of Admiral Henderson, and, as has 
been indicated, ordered the new ships in 1909. After the defeat of the Liberals in 
1910, the Labour Party adopted the scheme suggested, with certain improvements, 
and immediately put it into action. The Australian Navy is consequently not the 
product of a party scheme, but of a supreme national ambition. 


The difference in results has been striking and even startling. It has been pointed out 
that up till the adoption of Admiral Henderson's report, the annual contribution of 
Australia to the Imperial Navy had been only £200,000 per annum. In 1913-14, after 
the new ships had been completed, the Australian Defence ‘estimates amounted to 
£4,752,735, and of this £2,000,000 was allotted to the Navy. It is therefore literally 
true that under the new regime Australia's naval contribution was increased more than 
tenfold. 


It is also worth noticing that the entire Defence estimates first quoted - £4,752,735 - 
represent a larger proportional expenditure than Germany's estimate of £70,785,000 in 
the same year. The result was that at the outbreak of the War, the Royal Australian 
Navy "possessed the most powerful war vessels of any belligerent in the Pacific, save 
Japan. They consisted of the battle cruiser 'Australia' (19,200 tons), the light cruisers 
‘Sydney,’ 'Melbourne,' together with fifteen destroyers, gunboats and submarines ... . .. 


Round Table," March, 1915. There were also the light cruisers "Encounter" and 
"Pioneer," which were presented to the Commonwealth by the British Admiralty. 


These results and the achievements of the Australian Navy after the War began supply 
a further illustration, were one still needed, of the flexibility of the British Empire, and 
of the fact that this flexibility is one of its main causes of strength. Had she not been 
allowed a certain say regarding her own naval defence during the years of peace, 
Australia would not have been in a position, when the War began, to play her part 
worthily in defence of the Empire. Her failure to do this could only have caused her 
the most profound chagrin. 


She was saved from any such feeling by the realisation that her policy in the past had 
been justified of its results, and had in return justified both Australia for practising it 
and Great Britain for giving her the liberty to do so. The success of the Australian 
Navy was a fresh proof that the strength of the British Empire lies in the liberty of 
development it offers to each of its component parts, and in its power of showing each 
one how to use this liberty for the common good. The event showed that in creating a 
Navy of her own, Australia had been inspired by a consideration far broader and 
higher than provision for her own coastal safety. 


It is quite true that such safety was assured to her by the presence of the Australian 
Navy, and that if it had not been for its existence, Sydney and other Australian ports 
would certainly have been shelled at the outbreak of the War by the "Scharnhorst" and 
the "Gneisenau." It is quite true, too, that the operations, elsewhere described, which 
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resulted in the capture of German New Guinea and Samoa, were of practical and 
immediate value to Australia herself. But it is emphatically untrue that 
in conducting these operations she placed her own interest first or thought of the gain 
immediately accruing to her as their result. 


Her fault, if there was a fault, lay rather in the opposite direction, and took shape in an 
amiable and human feeling of exultation that she had at last been able to play her part 
worthily on the element wherein lies the Empire's greatest strength. Her own 
development in the Pacific had for some time been helping her to a fuller sense of her 
extra-territorial powers and responsibilities and to the all-importance, in this regard, of 
control of the sea. And now that War had come, this sense of power was quickened 
rather than diminished by her first action-her placing of her Navy unreservedly at the 
disposal ~f the British Admiralty. The subsequent operations in the Pacific show that 
it has been a great thing for the Empire no less than for herself that Australia has had a 
Navy of her own. 


Although New Zealand did not follow the lead of Australia in building a Navy of her 
own, her contribution to the Empire's sea power was still an extremely effective one. 
Not many years ago she presented to the Imperial Navy a great battleship bearing her 
own name, which is at present stationed in the North Sea, and has given a capital 
account of itself in the Jutland Battle. 


Immediately after the War began the Australian warships were despatched in search 
of the German cruisers, which were known to he somewhere in the Pacific. These 
consisted of the two large cruisers, the "Scharnhorst" and the "Gneisenau," a smaller 
cruiser, the "Nürnberg," and two other ships. It was at first believed that this fleet was 
sheltering at Simpson's Hafen in German New Guinea, and the "Sydney" conducted 
the three Australian destroyers to this port while the "Australia" and the Melbourne" 
closely swept the more open waters in the vicinity. 


The reconnaissance of the destroyers was a work of great daring and has not yet 
received adequate recognition. They were ordered to pass into the harbour by night, to 
torpedo any warships found there, and to destroy the wireless station. It seemed most 
probable that the powerful German warships were lying in the great bay, but the 
destroyers, nothing daunted, entered it and carried their reconnaissance right up to the 
harbour pier. They found no warships, and when they returned to the harbour next 
morning they found it impossible to locate the wireless station, but their daring raid 
deserves chronicling as the first combatant venture of the Australian Squadron. The 
destroyers then returned to their base at Port Moresby, New Guinea. 


Meanwhile, the "Australia" and the "Melbourne" had been convoying the New 
Zealand Expedition to Samoa, as heretofore described. From here the "Australia" was 
recalled to take part in the Rabaul Expedition. After this had succeeded, the German 
warships were sighted off Samoa on September 14th, and the "Australia" was 
consequently detained in New Guinea waters till the end of the month, lest the enemy 
squadron should make for that locality. 


The "Melbourne" destroyed the wireless station at Nauru and then returned to 
Australia. The "Sydney" accounted for the wireless at Angain, in the Pellew Group. 
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The German cruisers, on the authority of the German Naval Office, were at the 
outbreak of war in the Carolines. When they beard that hostilities had been declared 
they steamed north and obtained coal and provisions at one of the islands. By August 
19th they were at the Marshalls with the "Emden" in their company; from thence the 
"Emden" went west, while the remaining ships made for Samoa, hoping to find the 
Australian Squadron. Subsequently, they abandoned the Western Pacific and made for 
Tahiti, where they bombarded Papeete and then steamed to Easter Island, where they 
were joined by the "Dresden" and the "Leipzig." They then made for the South 
American coast, where on November Ist was fought the battle of Coronel, resulting in 
the destruction of Admiral Cradock's Squadron. 


Though the Australian warships missed the German Squadron, the work they did 
during these months was most useful and necessary. In default of information as to the 
whereabouts of the German fleet it was absolutely necessary that the strongest 
protection should be given to the New Zealand and Australian transports. 


After the Coronel disaster the "Australia" ceased her patrol work, and steamed in 
haste across the Pacific, where she joined with several Japanese cruisers and 
conducted a systematic sweeping search of the Central and South American coasts. 
The Minister of Defence has officially stated that "she is now where she ought to be," 
from this not very mysterious locality she despatched a message: 30,000 miles since 
the 'War began, and all is well." It may be worth noting that the ""Melbourne" covered 
11,000 miles in the first six weeks of the War. 


Before the destruction of the "Emden" and certain other outstanding operations are 
described in proper detail, the Imperial value of the Australian Navy's work in the 
Pacific must be once more emphasised. It has kept open all the trade routes and means 
of communication for all British and Allied shipping between Colombo, Singapore, 
the Pacific Islands, and America. Had it not been stationed in Australian waters, the 
German warships in the Pacific must certainly have caused devastation among British 
shipping. As things are, not a single British merchant ship has been molested or 
captured by the enemy in Australasian waters. 


But the Australian Navy may be said to have had at least some part in a greater 
achievement still. It did not, it is true, actually take part in the Falkland Islands' battle; 
but it seems most probable that but for its presence and work in the Pacific the 
"Scharnhorst" and the "Gneisenau" and their German consorts would have remained 
for long in the Pacific, and would have done great harm there instead of being driven 
to their destruction in the Atlantic. 


It must be repeated that one of the most gratifying achievements of the Australian 
Navy was the part it played in covering the capture of Samoa by the New Zealand 
forces. This co-operation was handsomely recognised by the New Zealand 
Government. During October the Governor General of New Zealand, Lord Liverpool, 
wrote to the Governor-General of Australia, Sir Ronald Munro-Ferguson, to the effect 
that his Government and the people of New Zealand appreciated the privilege of being 
associated with the officers and men of the Australian Navy in the aforesaid 
operation. A still more significant tribute was paid by Mr. Massey in the House of 
Representatives. 
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His words show how imminent was the danger at one time threatening the Southern 
Dominions from the German fleet, and they prove also that if Australia had not 
possessed a separate Navy of her own, the New Zealand ports would certainly have 
been shelled by the "Scharnhorst" and the "Gneisenau" 


On this occasion he remarked that the New Zealanders were unable to appreciate the 
work of the Australian Navy at its full value, because they did not know the details of 
the happening s of the last few months. Had the people known these details they 
would have thanked God there was an Australian Navy in this crisis. While unable to 
state particulars, he knew that some New Zealand towns would recently have been in 
great danger but for the protection of the Australian Navy. 


He further stated that two powerful German warships had been, once at least, not 
more than three days’ sailing from New Zealand. Next session of Parliament would 
see that the Australian people were adequately thanked for the protection furnished by 
their fleet. 


A few days later in November, Mr. Massey again referred to the services rendered to 
New Zealand by the Australian Navy. 


He said that what had taken place during the last few weeks had convinced the bulk of 
the population that New Zealand should do a great deal more in regard to defence than 
she was now doing. He referred to what had taken place at Papeete, and said this 
might have happened to any one of the towns on the seaboard of New Zealand during 
the first few weeks of the War. New Zealand had been greatly indebted to the 
Australian Navy , for valuable service to New Zealand in particular and the British 
Empire in general. He believed that we are now out of peril so far as danger of 
immediate attack by sea was concerned. 


Toward the end of November, similar testimony was borne by Mr. Parr, a 
Parliamentary candidate, who confirmed the fact that the German warships came 
within three days' sail of New Zealand, and would certainly have bombarded the New 
Zealand ports had it not been for the Australian Fleet. The "Scharnhorst" and the 
"Gneisenau," he showed, were bigger and stronger than any ship in the South Pacific, 
except the battle cruiser "Australia." Information reached the Naval Authorities that 
the German Fleet was approaching, and the Australian Navy immediately got under 
way. 


The Germans, hearing of this, thought better of their intention and turned back. These 
statements, it should be noticed, are official, and they overwhelmingly refute the 
arguments of those who a few years before had scoffed at the creation of an 
Australian Fleet, and had demanded that its existence should be sunk in that of the 
main Imperial Navy. Had this been done, it is quite certain that the Southern 
Dominions would have suffered heavily on their own coasts at the hands of the 
German Squadron. 


The statement made by Messrs. Massey and Parr as to the operations at Papeete 
referred to one of the most picturesque minor incidents of the war. It has already been 
remarked that on September 14th, 1014, about a fortnight after the capture of Samoa, 
the German cruisers "Scharnhorst" and "Gneisenau" appeared off Apia and trained 
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their guns on the town. The wireless station here at once tried to call up Fiji, or any 
British warships cruising in the vicinity. These signals were picked up by the 
Germans, who spoiled the coherence of the message. 


The "Scharnhorst" ran right into the harbour's entrance, where she stayed in one 
position for a considerable time. Meanwhile the mission ship, "John Williams," had 
heard confused sounds, and concluded that German ships were trying to destroy the 
British signals. She therefore sent forth signals of her own in the hope that these might 
reach the British or Australian warships. The Germans appear to have picked up these, 
and to have believed that they were in the close neighbourhood of a British Fleet. 
They, therefore, took their departure without firing on the town ; but the experience 
had been interesting and exciting. 

A week later the cruisers appeared before Papeete, the capital of the French island of 
Tahiti, the chief of the Society Island group. This charming town, with its gardens and 
beautiful aspect, is the chief emporium for the trade of South Eastern Polynesia and 
exports mother of pearl, cotton, cocoanuts and copra. It has a fine harbour, palace, 
cathedral, courthouse, and is the residence of the French Governor. The "Scharnhorst" 
and the "Gneisenau" signalled their requests to be supplied with coal, stores and 
water. This was promptly refused. 


The enemy, after firing blank shells to show they were in earnest, began to bombard 
the town with live shell. The Governor ordered all the inhabitants, except a small 
military force, 'to retire inland for safety. He then prepared to block the entrance of 
the harbour by sinking the little steamer "Zel6e" across the passage. She was useless 
from a fighting point of view, but pluckily steamed forth on her act of self sacrifice. 
As soon, however, as the German crews got the range they sank her. The French 
garrison, numbering 250 men, prepared to resist to the last if the Germans attempted a 
landing. 


There were about 2,000 tons of coal in stock, and when the bombardment commenced 
the garrison poured kerosene over this and set it on fire so that it might not fall into 
the enemy's hands. Finally the Germans, seeing that they could not affect the 
determination of the Governor and his garrison, steamed away. 
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The Capture of New Guinea: 


Chapter 5 of the Story of the Anzacs 





First Roll Call of 3rd Brigade after The Great Landing 


We may now turn to German New Guinea and the part played by the Australian Navy 
and the Australian Expeditionary Force in its capture. The presence of Germany in 
New Guinea, and the warlike preparations on which she has been constantly engaged 
ever since her arrival there, have always been a source of keen anxiety to Australian 
statesmen. 


The German menace was indeed of long standing, and went back to the seventies, 
when Governor Cairns of Queensland advised the Home Government that if Great 
Britain refused to annex New Guinea, Germany or some other power would probably 
do so, with consequences "that would greatly injure the future prospects of 
Australia." 


The British Government annexed southeastern New Guinea in 1884, and decided to 
establish a Protectorate over the whole island, except the portion at the western end 
already occupied by the Dutch. It was subsequently, however, intimated that there 
would be German opposition, and while negotiations were pending, "the British 
negotiators at Berlin became aware that Germany had annexed the whole coast down 
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to the Gulf of Huon and several of the adjacent islands, thus commanding for the 
future the main trade route from Singapore." (Life of Lord Granville, Vol. II page 
374.) 


Australia was astonished and indignant, but Mr. Gladstone preferred to take the 
yielding course. "He saw that a choice had to be made, and recognised that the 
continued hostility of Germany was a danger greater than that of the irritation of the 
Australian Colonies about New Guinea and the Pacific Islands. He therefore threw the 
whole weight of his influence into the scale of an agreement with concessions to 
Germany, notwithstanding his former dislike and suspicions, and the recent conduct 
of Prince Bismarck which had gone far to justify them." (Life of Lord Granville, Vol. 
IL page 430.) 


By giving in to Germany, he not only forfeited control of one of the great Pacific trade 
routes and made over to Germany some 70,000 square miles of territory upon which 
Great Britain had a well-established claim, but he also left Australia most dangerously 
exposed to a German attack. For the sake of her whole life and future, at the outbreak 
of the present war, Australia was bound to ensure that this important point of vantage 
should no longer remain in the hands of her enemy, but should become British and 
remain British for ever. 


Within two weeks of the declaration of War, Australia had equipped an Expeditionary 
Force consisting of six Companies of the Naval Reserve, and one Battalion of 
Infantry. The whole of this Force had volunteered for active service abroad. The 
Barracks at Sydney were rushed by the applicants, all of whom were ignorant of their 
destination. It speaks well for the efficiency of the Defence Department that it was 
able to despatch this Force at such short notice. 


The main objective of the Expeditionary Force was the German Naval Base of 
Simpson's Hafen, situated on the north-eastern corner of the island of New Pomerania, 
which forms part of the Bismarck Archipelago. The island is divided from the 
mainland of New Guinea by a narrow strip of sea. Herbertsh6he, the seat of the 
German Government in the Bismarck Archipelago, lies to the southern side of the 
entrance to Simpson's Hafen, and is about ten miles from the Base itself. Four miles 
inland lies the town of Rabaul. Simpson's Hafen is an ideal site for a Naval Base, and 
during the last few years Germany has turned its natural advantages 10 the best 
possible use. 


Under the plea of protecting her trade and furthering her policy of expansion, she had 
built up a most formidable naval arsenal within easy striking distance of Torres 
Straits. There seems little doubt that Simpson's Hafen was constructed with the view 
of furthering an aggressive policy in the Pacific, and that its creation had the same 
object as the increase of the German Fleet - the destruction, namely, of British trade 
and maritime supremacy. 


Its size and object have always been a puzzle to the island traders. (See N.Z. "Herald," 
September 14th, 1914). As early as 1904 a writer in a Sydney morning paper had 
stated that we should never know with certainty what was being stored in the 
warehouses of Simpson's Hafen till we were at war with Germany. The Germans had 
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also erected a superb wireless station upon the island, and had spent many years and 
thousands of pounds upon its installation. 


After war broke out, they fortified the position with the greatest care and skill, 
choosing ideal positions for their trenches and defences. According to Commander 
Beresford, R.A.N., no force in the world would have shifted British defenders from 
these positions. 


On September 14th, 1914, a cablegram was received in Australia from Admiral Patey 
: "Herbertshöhe occupied : British flag hoisted at 7.30 on the morning of September 
11th." The announcement gave the keenest satisfaction to Australians, who had only 
dimly suspected the whereabouts of the Naval Force and had no idea as to what it had 
been doing. 


But the capture of Herbertsh6he was only the beginning of what proved to be a some- 
what stubborn undertaking. On September 11th a force, under Commander J. H. A. 
Beresford, of the Royal Australian Navy, made for land with the object of destroying 
the wireless station. 


The shore at this place is rough and thickly wooded, the ground rising in short steep 
hills. The advance party succeeded in landing before the enemy was aware of its 
intention, but once ashore, was received with vigorous opposition. The advance had to 
be made along a track about 25 feet wide, bounded on each side by impenetrable 
scrub. A stubborn bush fight took place for four miles, the troops having to contest 
every inch of the way with an invisible enemy, who kept up a continual fire from the 
points of vantage supplied by the densely wooded country. 


In several places the woods and forests had been mined. When the four miles had 
been covered, personal contact was at last established with the Germans. It was 
discovered that the strength of the defenders had been greatly under-rated, and a 
message was despatched for reinforcements. Before these were forthcoming, the 
Germans entrenched strongly, and endeavoured to engage the Australians in a frontal 
attack, and then gradually to surround their whole force with a party working round to 
the rear. Our men continued to advance, however, without reinforcements, and when 
they were within 150 yards of the first trench, the commander of the German force on 
the seaward side of the station surrendered unconditionally. In the meantime, twelve 
pounder guns had been landed, in preparation for shelling the wireless station, should 
it not surrender. A fresh encounter took place at the next trench with considerable 
German losses; but in the evening a further seven miles was covered, and the wireless 
station was reached without other loss. 


On Sunday, 13th September, a portion of the troops, numbering between 700 and 800, 
with machine guns and field guns, advanced to Toma, where the German Governor 
had occupied a fortified position with the main body of the troops; this was shelled by 
the "Encounter," and, later in the afternoon, by the guns of the land force. Hereupon, 
the Governor sent a flag of truce and asked for a conference. He was given 48 hours 
to make his decision: the final surrender was made on September 21st. 


Considering the difficulties and dangers attendant on this Expedition, the dense bush, 
the narrow road, and the mines and pits prepared in all quarters by the enemy - the 
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losses were very small, and the result must be considered brilliant. Unfortunately, 
however, the capture of German New Guinea was attended with two very sad losses- 
Submarine AE 1, with 39 officers and men, disappeared, and has never been heard of 
since and Dr. Bryan Pockley, of the Australian Medical Corps, was killed in the first 
encounter with the Germans. The heroic circumstances of his death deserve mention 
here. As there was no surgeon with the Naval reserves, he had been ordered when 
they landed at Herbertshohe to advance with the troops. 


During the first engagement he noticed that his Orderly, who was preparing to carry a 
wounded man to the rear, had no Red Cross badge upon his arm. He at once took off 
his own, and pressed it on him. He then proceeded to treat the remaining wounded, 
working among them in his shirt sleeves and with no distinguishing mark. While he 
was engaged in this work of mercy, he received a fatal wound in the chest. His death 
made a deep impression upon Australians, partly because of its heroism and his great 
personal popularity, partly because he was among the very first Australian victims of 
the War. 


The "Emden": 


Chapter 6 of The Story of the Anzacs 





A dugout at Anzac 


The Cocos, or Keeling Islands, are a group of coral islands, mainly comprising one 
atoll, in Latitude 12.5 S., Longitude 96.53 E. They consist of Horsburg, Keeling, and 
a number of smaller islands. They belong to the British, and since 1886 have been 
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annexed to the Straits Settlements. They contain some large cocoanut plantations. The 
population is about 600, most of whom are Malay. 


The European remainder are connected with the cable station of the Eastern Extension 
Company. During the early weeks of the War, the staff at Cocos Island were aware 
that they were under the protection of the British Admiralty, though warships were 
seldom seen in the vicinity. Shortly before the events now to be chronicled, it had 
become evident that this protection had been withdrawn, since no replies were 
received to such messages as the operators despatched. The staff regarded the 
withdrawal as part of a large strategic scheme, and no uneasiness was felt until on the 
evening of November 8, 1914, a four-funnelled vessel was seen bearing down upon 
the island. 


She came up at full speed to the entrance of the lagoon, and it was quickly perceived 
that she was an enemy warship, cleared for action. The operating staff immediately 
despatched the wireless S.O.S. signal, and continued this at intervals until they were 
overpowered by the enemy. They also despatched a cable message to Melbourne. The 
Naval authorities, on receiving this, tock immediate steps to communicate with the 
Australian warships, which were at that time forming part of the convoy to the 
Australian and New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

The wireless message, however, which actually reached the Australian cruisers was 
despatched not from Australia, but from the Cocos cable station. The station, it may 
be noted, is able to read messages sent from the higher power station at Fremantle, but 
is not quite strong enough to despatch messages to this destination, except on 
occasional calm nights. 


When the Cocos Island operator despatched this fateful signal, the German warship, 
now seen to be the cruiser "Emden," tried to smother it, and succeeded to this extent 
that when H.M.A.S. "Melbourne" picked it up, she could only just make out its 
meaning. 


For some reason, hitherto unexplained, the "Emden" refrained from firing on the 
wireless station, which she could easily have dismantled with a single shell. As things 
were, the operators expected this to burst among them every moment, but continued to 
work with the greatest coolness beneath the menace of imminent death. The "Emden" 
stood two or three miles off shore, being prevented from entering the lagoon by the 
irregularity of the channel and the dangerous rocks with which it is infested. She 
lowered an armed launch and two boats with three officers and forty men, together 
with four maxims. This party searched the cable station, and placed the operators 
under an armed guard. They then smashed the wireless instruments and proceeded to 
grapple for the cable, which they endeavoured to cut, but unsuccessfully. 


Meanwhile the wireless message had been picked up by the Australian convoy, and 
H.M.A.S. "Sydney" proceeded at full steam to the station, starting at 7 a.m. of 
November 9, and coming in sight of the island at 9.15. A great cloud of smoke was 
sighted shorewards : closer scrutiny discovered this to be the "Emden" steaming 
toward the Australian cruiser at full speed. The excitement of the Australian seamen 
may well be imagined. Not only was it their first engagement : it was the first 
engagement of any Australian warship. 
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They knew, moreover, that their opponent was more famous and redoubtable for her 
exploits than any single German war-vessel, and that the whole world would ring with 
the news of her capture or destruction. They realised that they were entering on a 
naval duel, destined, whatever its issue to be as famous as that of the "Chesapeake" 
and the "Shannon," or the "Monitor" and the "Merrimac." They were full of 
excitement and hope, but as the sequel showed, their buoyancy of spirit did not impair 
their nerve and coolness. 


The "Emden's" effort was to get to close quarters with the "Sydney," and thus 
neutralise the advantage of her superior gun power. Captain Glossop's effort was to 
stand off and shell his opponent from a distance. He skilfully out-manoeuvred his 
adversary, and kept his advantage through superior speed. At 9-40, the "Emden" 
opened fire at a distance of 10,000 yards, her shot just passing over the "Sydney." Her 
fire at first was very rapid and accurate, but owing to the limited range of her 4-inch 
guns, she had to use a high elevation, whereas the "Sydney's" 6-inch guns were fired 
straight into the "Emden." 


All the casualties sustained by the Australians occurred in the opening stage of the 
fight. One of the "Emden's" early shots carried away the "Sydney's" range finder; 
another got well home on her, crashing through her forecastle; and a third, which did 
most damage of all, exploded under the gun shelter. The rapid;-%- of the "Emden's" 
fire may be gauged from the fact that her third shell must have left her guns before the 
first reached its mark. The "Sydney's" aim was at first somewhat erratic, owing to the 
loss of her range-finder, but when this deficiency had been rectified, her gunners soon 
made good, and responded with a withering fire. 


First the "Emden's" fore funnel disappeared, and then her foremast, carrying with it 
her main range-finder. In fifteen minutes after the first shot was fired a salvo from the 
"Sydney" struck the stern of the "Emden" and smashed up her deck. She took fire aft 
and began to vomit forth smoke. 


Her steering gear was broken up, and her second and third funnels were shot away in 
succession. Yet she kept up a plucky fight, steering as best she could by means of her 
screws, and even while in this condition she scored two more hits upon the "Sydney." 
Finally, she was reduced to one gun with which she fought desperately. By now, 
however, the conclusion of the fight was foregone, and the "Emden" made for the 
beach and grounded on North Keeling Island at 11.20. 


As she made no sign of surrender, Captain Glossop gave her two broadsides, and then 
set off in pursuit of a captured merchant vessel which the "Emden" was using as a 
collier. She had come up during the fight, and had tried to assist the "Emden." After 
an exciting chase, she was overtaken at 12.10, and induced to heave to by a shot fired 
across her bows. Her crew were captured, but succeeded in preventing their ship's 
capture by turning on a sea-cock and sinking her. The "Sydney" returned to the 
"Emden," whose colours were still at the mainmast head. Captain Glossop signalled in 
the International Code, "Will you surrender?" and received the reply in Morse, "What 
signal? No signal books." He then signalled in Morse, "Do you surrender," and 
subsequently, "Have you received my signal ?" 
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Captain Glossop was in considerable perplexity : he did not wish to fire on an 
opponent who seemed crippled and hopelessly out of action, on the other hand, he had 
had no declaration of surrender, as the German flag was still flying at the "Emden's" 
mast head. In sheer necessity he gave her three more broadsides, starting at 4.30, but 
ceased at 4.35, when she showed the white flag, and pulled down her ensign. Nothing 
more could be done that night; but on the next morning the "Sydney" set about 
rescuing the "Emden's" crew. This, however, could only be effected with the greatest 
difficulty, as a heavy sea was running and great hardship was necessarily suffered by 
the wounded, who were eventually transported to the victorious vessel. 


The German landing party, together with the occupants of the station, had been 
watching the fight from the shore : but when the Germans saw that their vessel was 
doomed, they enterprisingly made good their escape in a schooner called the 
"Ayesha," which was anchored off Cocos Island. 


Despite the fact that the "Emden" made ten good hits, the damage to the "Sydney's" 
hull and fittings was remarkably small. Her losses were four killed and thirteen 
wounded. The "Emden's" losses were 12 officers and 119 men, with over 200 officers 
and men taken prisoner. The "Sydney," having done her work, steamed on her way 
and rejoined the transports at Colombo. She had gained a sensational victory for 
Australia and the Empire : she had freed British commerce front the most dangerous 


menace which had threatened it since the war began. 
And she had shown Australia the glory and the danger of naval warfare, and the all- 


importance of sea supremacy. Thus did this Australian warship make her country 
realise more vividly than ever before the immensity of its debt to the British Navy. 


The Voyage. 
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After their embarkation in the Eastern States, the Australian forces arrived at Albany 
in the last days of October in 28 troopships. Their arrival had taken place at dawn, and 
they had had to steam to their anchorage through a heavy mist, which lifted now and 
then, showing their fellow transports and the hills which surround this magnificent 
haven. When the mist lifted, the scene became superb in its vastness. Few harbours 
can boast the advantages possessed by King George's Sound. It seemed to the 
beholders capable of containing the whole of the combined British and French 
Navies. 


The grandeur of the surroundings formed an impressive setting for the marvel of 
human organisation and efficiency represented by the combined ships. A171 present 
realised that the occasion was historic and fraught with the most tremendous issues 
with which Australia had ever been confronted. The feeling of concentrated fervour 
and excitement became intense as the "Orvieto", the flagship of the transports, passed 
on her way down a long double line of ships, greeted on both sides by the men of the 
Fleet. 


Meanwhile, other liners were gliding into anchorage. To these were shortly added 
certain "strange grey ships flying the Union Jack" (Melbourne "Age," Nov. 2oth), 
which came silently into harbour, escorted by men of war, and joined the Australian 
lines. There was nothing to show at first whence these came, east, west or north : but 
the mystery was soon dispelled : for it was realised that the New Zealanders had come 
to join their Australian brothers in war. 


On November ist, 1914, the great ships steamed out of Albany Harbour, some forty 
strong, in three long, stringing lines. It was before dawn, and mist was on the hills and 
the water. Before the troopships sped the great warships. The vast Fleet comprised 
some 30,000 men, destined to travel over 4000 leagues of ocean, yet ignorant, save 
for very few exceptions, as to whither they were speeding. 


They numbered the finest manhood of the two great Southern Dominions, and each of 
them was ready to fight for the Empire in whatever part of the World the Mother 
Country should decide. 


The greater part of the voyage was uneventful. The wind was fair and the sea calm, 
the ships averaging a good ten knots an hour throughout the trip. Three days out, the 
Fleet was joined by the ships bearing the Western Australian Contingent. 


Life or, a transport differs in certain notable respects from life in the first-class of a P. 
and 0. liner. Instead of deck quoits and deck chairs, there is the daily march round the 
decks for nearly four hours, the men being barefooted and bareheaded, with trousers 
rolled up to the knee and shirts open at the neck. This exercise, which included drill, 
took place between 9 and 11.30 and for one hour in the afternoon. In addition to this, 
there were the usual guard and routine duties, and, besides, special courses of physical 
drill and Jiu Jitsu. 


Men were exercised in signalling and the handling of the rifle, and there was regular 
musketry practice, consisting of ordinary firing and snap shooting at small targets. 
Nothing was left undone that might keep the men fit and prepare them for the ordeal 
awaiting them. At 7.30 all lights were extinguished, and the troops undressed in the 
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dark. "The only navigation light was a slight beam thrown over our stern for the 
guidance of the following ship. " - (Melbourne "Age," Dec. 7th.) 


Day after day the transports steamed forward without hindrance. On arriving at the 
entrance to the Red Sea the troops saw their first actual evidence of warfare. On 
November 16th, the Turkish forts which command the entrance to the Red Sea had 
been bombarded by the British warships, and subsequently occupied by Indian troops. 
Looking over to the Nubian side of the Straits of Babel Mandeb, the troops could see 
these battered strongholds. It was a sight to inspire confidence, and that confidence 
was increased by the appearance of the British shore batteries, and the Indian 
and Territorial troops by which the banks of the Canal were guarded. 


All along the water-way, military camps could be seen, and beyond these a great 
desert. The soldiers knew they were now on the fringe of the War, and they realised 
this all the more clearly when they were informed that the Turks had prepared a gun 
for the express purpose of sinking the transports but that this had been destroyed by 
troops from Aden. The Australians now had sight for the first time of the Indian 
troops by whose side they were destined to wage such memorable warfare. 


By this time, too, they realised that Egypt was their immediate destination, and that 
they were to be preserved from being flung, into the mud and sleet of Salisbury Plain 
immediately after a journey through the tropics. To take a force of Australasians from 
their own sunny climate and send them through the Bay of Biscay on into an English 
winter, must inevitably have meant a large death-list. 


This would be avoided by landing the men in Egypt, and the Egyptian winter would, 
moreover, admit of continuous training, whereas in England at this season there must 
have been several days in each week during which full instruction would have been 
impossible. The troops at this period regarded the training as being merely preparatory 
to their being sent to France, the theatre of war, in which they most eagerly desired to 
serve : and there was therefore no disappointment when they were given to understand 
that there would be a temporary halt in their progress till they should be fit for active 
warfare. 
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Egypt: 
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Post Office of the 3rd Light Horse Brigade 


When the Australasian transports arrived at Port Said they were received with hearty 
cheers by the British and French warships, and had an equally enthusiastic reception 
from the Territorials when they marched to their camp through Cairo by night. The 
authorities had decided to station the first Australian Division, except the Light Horse, 
in the camping grounds near the Great Pyramids and to quarter the New Zealanders at 
Zietoun, which lies just outside the suburbs of Cairo. 


The Australian camp, therefore, lay right on the edge of the Libyan desert, 10 miles 
from Cairo. Approaches to it were cut through the garden of the famous Mena House 
Hotel, and a broad macadamized road was levelled by half-a-dozen steam rollers for a 
length of two miles through the desert; concrete reservoirs were also built, and the 
camp linked up with the main route to Cairo by an extension of the electric railway. 
The tents at Mena were laid out like the streets of a town, and each street bore an 
Australian name. 


The Pyramids in their time had looked down on many a gallant army: in olden times 
they had beheld the invading Persian hosts of Cambyses, the Greek mercenaries who 
fought for Inarus at Papremis, the legionaries of Caesar, Vespasian, and Caracalla, the 
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hosts of the conquering Moslem and of the vainly revolting Copt. They had seen the 
Franks, the chivalry of Saladin, the mailed Crusaders, the Mamelukes, and the 
Mongols, the Janissaries of Selim, the cavalry of Khyber, the intrepid fighters of 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, the great hosts of Napoleon, and the British who had gone 
forth from beneath their shadows to avenge Gordon and destroy the Mahdi. To-day 
they looked down on the khaki clad host of the youngest nation in the world. 


The Australians soon made their presence known in Cairo. Every evening the long 
road with its fringe of trees was thronged with motor cars, carriages and donkeys 
carrying the troops into the city where Australia was to encounter for the first time all 
the glamour and squalor of the East. Life in an Australian city is not particularly 
picturesque or vividly coloured, hence the men were greatly impressed with the new 
costumes, customs and modes of living. On the other hand, there is very little 
concentrated poverty in Australia, consequently the soldiers were struck by the 
contrast between affluence and penury presented in almost every Eastern street. 
Young Australia wondered at the swarming crowds, the splendour of the Zoological 
Gardens, the age and glamour of the Citadel, and last, but not least, at the outrageous 
demands for backsheesh made upon them by all and sundry. 


The essential factor of life at Mena Camp, however, was not pleasure making or 
wonder, but hard and even grinding work. The ordinary routine of camp training has 
already been described in this volume. This was modified, for good and for bad, by 
the conditions of the Egyptian climate. The advantages of that climate have been 
already described. On its debit side must be set its extremes of heat and cold and its 
incessant dust. A minor effect of the latter nuisance was the difficulty experienced by 
the soldiers in keeping the action of their rifles clear of grit. 


Infinitely more serious was the intense cold of the nights, which during the winter 
season succeeded the blazing days of hard toil. This contrast must be ascribed the 
frequency of pneumonia among the Australasian troops throughout the period of 
training. The work prescribed for the forces, moreover, was of a kind to overpower all 
but the very strongest. The full load of every soldier, including rifle, ammunition 
pouches, water bottle, bag, etc., is about 80 lbs., and with this to carry the men had to 
perform, day after day, long marches over yielding sand, besides the ordinary course 
of instruction. 


One beholder describes having seen a detachment returning after an 18 miles’ march 
in ankle deep sand, and the cutting and filling of miles of trenches. "It was 
interesting," he remarks ("New Zealand Herald," May ‘7th, 1915), "to see the 
swinging stride of the Australians, which 14 foodless hours have not shortened; 
carrying full packs and entrenching tools, they swung along happy and contented that 
they were another step towards the goal of efficiency." 


Nor was their toil over with the day : for at any time during the night they were liable 
to be called out to perform marches of seven or eight miles. These sudden surprises 
habituated them to getting ready at a moment's notice without noise or confusion, the 
manoeuvre being repeated so often that they were eventually able to fall in within ten 
minutes after the alarm. There was a certain danger that the rigour of the discipline 
might make the men stale; but when General Birdwood arrived, he varied the training 
as far as possible, and diversified the monotony of route marching through desert sand 
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by little tactical schemes which relieved the men's; minds and prevented them from 
getting utterly exhausted with their work. 


The General shared the men's hardships : he sat on the baking desert when they were 
ordered to sit, and when he saw them weary and dusty with trudging through the 
heavy sand, he would dismount from his horse and walk by their side. 


He also tried to ensure that every man should have a whole holiday in the week : but it 
was not possible to put this requisition uniformly into practice. For all the variety that 
could be introduced, the discipline was terribly severe, and there were occasional 
signs that the health of the men might have been improved by a little casing off. 


As the months went on, the temperature rose to over a hundred degrees during the day 
time with considerable heat at night. The air at this period was laden with dust, but the 
rigour of the regime was not relaxed. The men had now reached such a high degree of 
efficiency that elementary work was abandoned in favour of the most advanced 
exercises. The Australian Field Artillery achieved some remarkable results for both 
day and night shooting. Their shrapnel fire in the darkness was particularly 
impressive, targets being frequently torn to pieces at 5,000 yards and over. 


Musketry, according to one observer, had now become a habit, rifle manipulation a 
subconscious operation. The men had regular and rigorous practice in trench digging 
and the construction of "fake" redoubts. Each man "carried at his waist an adze-like 
tool with a spiked top, and time-tests showed that a soldier could throw up sufficient 
earth to protect his body in five minutes, and in half an hour could scoop a hole in. 
soft ground to stand in." (Melbourne "Argus," April ist, 1915.) 


The most careful attention was paid to sanitation, the water bottles being cleansed and 
filled every day and the water waggons kept in perfect condition. Sham fights were 
conducted over wide areas, the New Zealand Rifle Brigade of 1,500 men on one 
occasion advancing brilliantly in extended squadron formation and saving Colonel 
Chuvel's Australians from annihilation at the hands of a phantom enemy. The result of 
all this was that before the Australians had been many weeks in Egypt, they 
represented a force of which their country might well be proud. British officers, 
indeed, more than once volunteered the statement that they had never anywhere seen a 
force with the physique of the First Australian Division. 


It is worth noticing here that that Division, when it arrived in Egypt, was composed as 
follows: 


Victoria 7,430 
New South Wales 6,920 
Tasmania 1,070 
Queensland 2,380 


South Australia 1,770 
Western Australia 840 
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On February ist, the Second Australian Contingent landed in Egypt. They were 
immediatelv sent into camp in the desert, near the Heliopolis Oasis, with the Sahara 
desert stretching away as far as the eye could reach. They had done such good work in 
Australia that they were at once judged fit to play their part in the Divisional 
manoeuvres. 


Certain of the Australasian troops were destined to receive their baptism of fire before 
leaving Egypt. This opportunity was given them through the attempt of Turkey to 
attack Egypt. On December 17th Sir Edward Grey had announced that in view of the 
state of war which had arisen between Great Britain and Turkey, Egypt had ceased to 
become a tributary state of Turkey and had now become a Protectorate of Great 
Britain. Turkey's own ambition in the war was probably that of regaining the Crimea, 
Batoum, Turan, Rumelia, and of driving the British out of Egypt. 


In the latter regard she obviously became the catspaw of Germany, to whom such an 
operation was of paramount importance. The primary object of Germany, however, 
was not the actual occupation of Egypt nor the expulsion of the British forces. Such 
occupation, could it be effected, would, of course, count heavily in the settlement 
which would follow the War. But the immediately important thing from a strategic 
point of view, was to render the Canal unsafe for commerce. 


Egypt was at this period of primary value to Germany as the "ground from which the 
Suez Canal could be attacked." Such control would have much the same kind of effect 
on the British trade as that which, so it was hoped, might be exerted by the submarine 
campaign. It would also cut Britain off from her most direct route of approach to India 
and the southern Dominions. and would hit Australia and New Zealand terribly hard. 


There was always the hope, moreover, that Egypt would rise against Britain. The 
event showed that this expectation was a somewhat forlorn one, but it seems certain 
that it was at one time entertained by the aspiring Teuton and imparted to the 
confiding Turk. Hence a large army, recruited in great measure from unwilling 
Assyrians, was assembled at Damascus, and a holy war was declared. The German 
Consul, addressing the populace in this city, assured them that Great Britain was their 
chief enemy, and that the only chance of Mohammedanism lay in her destruction. The 
Turkish Army was estimated at some 30,000 or 40,000 men, with large quantities of 
supplies, transport and animals, including 13,000 camels. 


During the last days of January, 1915, the Turks made their appearance at the Canal. 
Their first attacks were made at El Kantara on January 26th and 27th, and at Kubri, 
near Suez, on January 28th. At Kantara, the Turks opened fire at long range and 
caused a few casualties, our contact with them lasting ten hours. The Turks had been 
informed that the Indians would desert, but soon discovered that this suggestion was 
only another of Germany's miscalculations or misrepresentations. After this 
engagement they withdrew, and prepared to launch their second and main attack. 


This took place on February 3rd, when the Turkish army attempted to cross the Canal 
at Tussum, and delivered two subsidiary attacks against Ismailia and Kantara. This 
engagement is very clearly described in Captain Bean's official despatches. An attack 
on Tussum had been made over-night, when the Turks reached the Canal and began to 
bridge. They had with them two batteries of artillery and a 6-inch gun. They opened 
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fire at 5 on the next morning, and made a desperate attempt to cross the Canal, under 
heavy fire from the British batteries and warships. The Brltish maxim fire was terrible 
and the pontoons of galvanised zinc suffered heavily from the shell fire of the 
Indians. 


The Turks launched 16 pontoons, 14 of which were sunk by our fire before they could 
reach the western bank of the Canal. Only 20 Turks succeeded in crossing. A whole 
brigade had advanced to the attack at this point, and none of it returned. The Turks 
fought pluckily, however, and their only fear appeared to be that they might have to 
return to the ghastly desert over which they had advanced. They continued the fight 
till 3.30 in the afternoon, when they were compelled to retreat by an advance of the 
British Infantry from Serapeum. 


Thoroughly worsted, they dug themselves into shallow holes among the low 
hummocks and scrub. 'Meanwhile, two thousand troops had been discovered at 
Ismailia Ferry about half a mile in front of the British lines, but these were finally 
dispersed, and short work was also made with the third Turkish attacking party at 
Kantara. 


The Turkish losses were very heavy, numbering some 3,000, as against our 110; and 
they must have suffered still more severely in their retreat across the desert, where, 
according to an English newspaper correspondent, "thousands perished from hunger 
and thirst, falling a prey to vultures." It is obvious that the commissariat arrangements 
of this expedition had been a complete failure. 


Although the Australasian troops were not heavily represented in this engagement, the 
part they played was distinguished and successful. Australian Engineers had been 
working on the defences of the Canal, and had received high praise for their efficiency 
from the officers of the Royal British Engineers with whom they had been associated. 
They had played their part in the defence of the Canal under heavy fire, and continued 
their arduous task of building trenches along the Canal bank in the yielding sand. For 
their skill and gallantry during this operation they received special praise from Sir 
John Maxwell. A small force of New Zealand also took part in the action at a point on 
the western bank of the Canal, between Tussum and Serapeum. 


They held the Turks under heavy fire while they were digging in on the eastern bank, 
and subsequently met their pontoons with a staggering fusillade, under which the 
drifted along the Canal for about 50 yards, eventually putting back their own shore. 
Throughout this engagement the New Zealand marksmen had the ascendancy over the 
Turkish, and showed their heads fearlessly above the trenches, while the Turks had to 
hold theirs down under their opponent's more accurate fire. 


Great excitement was caused in the main Australasian camps by the news of the 
attack, and this was intensified when two battalions, the 7th and the 8th Infantry were 
ordered to take their part in repelling it. The soldiers marched through Cairo on their 
way to the trenches amid the envy of their less fortunate brethren, but on arriving at 
Ismailia, the troops were disappointed to find that they were too late for the Turks, 
who had withdrawn m the Canal some two hours beforehand. 
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At the beginning of Spring, the Australasian forces were told to prepare for a 
campaign in a colder country, and when the further intimation was given that the 
journey would only last for three or four days, it became evident that the troops would 
perform the next stage of their task on Turkish soil. The first force to leave was 
Colonel Sinclair Maclagan's Third Infantry Brigade, which had embarked from 
Alexandria on February 28th, under sealed orders for an unknown destination. 
Toward the end of March, the rest of the troops wer6 warned of their approaching 
departure, and on April Ist leave of absence was stopped. 


Within a week of this date, the great camp had ceased to exist. The troops were for the 
most part moved out at night, with no show or ceremony of any kind, and their 
destination remained a strict secret. 


The actual embarkation occupied 28 hours and there was every variety of transport- 
ships of the original convoy, steamers from the Atlantic and Indian Ocean, French. 
liners, and cattle boats. As the journey was a short one the ships were crowded, but 
the men were so overjoyed at their deliverance from the desert and its rigours that 
they bore this minor discomfort cheerfully. 
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The Problem of the Dardanelles: 
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Signallers of 3rd Light Horse Brigade watching the warships in the Aegean Sea 


Probably posterity will always return a doubtful answer to the question whether the 
Dardanelles Expedition was justified in its inception and by its results. The motives 
for the attempted occupation of weighty and various : if the justification of a scheme 
lies in the importance of its objective, then the Expedition was well worth the making. 
The command of the Dardanelles would have given the Allies an overwhelming 
advantage over their enemies, and it is not too much to say that it would 
probably have turned the course of the whole war. 


Occupation of the Narrows, and a free passage through them, would have been a 
possession of priceless importance. Constantinople must necessarily fallen to their 
possessors, even as it had fallen to those Ottoman Turks who in 1358 seized the 
Peninsula as a preliminary to their conquest of South Eastern Europe. 


If an Allied Fleet could once make its way into the Sea of Marmora, it was probable 
that the Turks would be detached from an alliance in which the greater number of 
them had been unwilling participants in any case, the power and prestige of the war 
party and of Enver Pasha would be injured beyond all possibility of recovery. 


If transports could once pass freely through the Narrows, Constantinople must fall, 
and with it, the Turkish Empire; and, given that catastrophe, Allied ascendancy was 
permanently secured in the Balkans. and Germany's ambition of Eastern domination 
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and expansion was foiled for ever. Certain neutral nations, who were anxiously 
awaiting the final issue, would have been left in little doubt as to what this would be, 
and it is certain that some of them would have entered the War on the Allies’ side. 


Before the Dardanelles Expedition British diplomacy in the Balkans had come in for 
hostile criticism, and it was believed, rightly or wrongly, that had our action here been 
firmer and swifter, Greece might have been secured as our Ally, and Bulgaria might 
still be prevented from coming in as an enemy. There was now an opportunity of 
redressing the balance and securing both these advantages. 


But the most pressing consideration of all lay in the just claims of Russia. After 
having fought with splendid determination and success during the early months of the 
War, she had at last given ground before the pressure of the German war machine, and 
her statesmen were eager for any diversion which might bring her relief. Forced into 
war with both Turkey and Germany against her wish, she was determined that she 
would not emerge from the struggle defeated or a loser, and she had marked down 
Constantinople as her most desirable prize of victory-a prize coveted for centuries, 
which would provide her at last with a great warm water harbour and emporium. 


But Russia's desire that the Allies should open the Dardanelles was due in the first 
instance not to ambition, but to imperious necessity. She needed a free passage from 
Odessa to the Mediterranean for two main reasons. Since the beginning of the war she 
had accumulated great stores of wheat; owing to the German blockade, these could 
not be despatched through the Baltic, while during the winter months it was 
impossible to clear them from the ice-bound pert of Archangel. 


Given the Dardanelles, she would have easy access to foreign markets. An even more 
important advantage would be the free ingress of munitions, lack of which had been 
the main cause of her early reverses. For all these reasons, possession of the 
Dardanelles was vitally important to Russia, and we now know that she exerted 
pressure upon the Allies in order to secure it. This fact must be of great weight in any 
discussion of the responsibility for the expedition. But if the end was one apparently 
watranting a mighty effort, were the means equally beyond criticism? 


Had the Dardanelles expedition ever any real chance of success, or was it justifiable 
solely as being necessary to the satisfaction of Russia? This question is still under 
dispute and will i quite possibly always remain so. There are vastly important points 
at issue. Firstly, had any attack on the Dardanelles, even if delivered in full military 
and naval force, and at the most favourable moment, a chance of succeeding? 
Secondly, such a chance within the power of a force operating by sea alone? Thirdly, - 
was it within the power of an expedition operating both by sea and land at the date of 
the actual invasion of Gallipoli Peninsula? 


These questions can only be answered tentatively; but there seems little doubt that if a 
combined attack by land and sea had been launched the weeks immediately 
succeeding the outbreak of war with Turkey, success would have been not only 
possible but assured. As things are, such a combination of forces was not even 
contemplated until after the failure of two attacks by sea, each of which put the Turks 
upon their guard and rendered the all important element of surprise henceforth 
impossible. 
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The first attack, that of November 3rd, 1914, was hardly of a serious nature, and 
consisted in a reconnaissance by the French and British Squadrons, combined with the 
bombardment of the entrance forts at long range. From that date onwards there had 
been desultory warfare, accompanied by such outstanding exploits as the torpedoing 
of the ""Messahdieh" by Lieutenant Holbrook after he had taken his submarine up the 
Straits through five lines of mines. It was not, however, until February 19th, 1915, 
that the main naval attack was made upon the Dardanelles. 


The historical precedents for this attack consisted in the fact that during the last 
hundred years the Dardanelles had been twice passed by a British fleet. In 1807 a 
squadron, under Sir J. T. Duckworth, had passed through the Narrows in the teeth of 
gun-fire from the forts, had anchored opposite Constantinople and had threatened to 
bombard that city. Again, in 1877-8, during the Russo-Turkish war, a British 
squadron under Sir Geoffrey Phipps Hornby passed the Straits and anchored in the 
Sea of Marmora with the view of preventing the Russian seizure of Constantinople. 


Here, apparently, were encouraging precedents. But the circumstances attendant on 
each of these Expeditions might in themselves have warned the British Government 
of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of the task. Sir J. T. Duckworth, after 
accomplishing his task, had had to retreat somewhat hastily owing to the impossibility 
of transporting munitions and supply via the Straits. Had he not withdrawn, his fleet 
might have been caught like a rat in a trap, as prior to his retreat the Turkish 
engineers, working under the direction of the French, were strengthening the forts at 
the Narrows for his interception. As things were, he received a fairly severe 
punishment from the Turkish artillery (on his way out. 


Neither could Hornby's expedition be fairly quoted as a precedent, for his squadron, 
though menaced by the Turks, was never actually attacked by them either going or 
coming; and it is significant that he himself had warned the Home Authorities of the 
great difficulties and dangers attendant on a sea attack unsecured by the possession of 
Gallipoli Peninsula. But the chief drawback to the expedition lay in the fact that since 
the days of Duckworth and Hornby several entirely new developments had occurred 
in the development of warfare by land and sea. At sea, the use of mines, both drifting 
and stationary, made it impossible for a fleet to advance in a restricted area with the 
freedom and confidence of old, while the presence of submarines was also a new and 
vitally important factor. On land, garrison artillery had developed vastly in size, 
mobility and precision. 


For the old stationary cannon, had been substituted guns which could be easily 
trained, and kept trained, on a moving mark, while the mobility of modern batteries 
made it easy to remove them from the fire of naval guns which had found their range. 


Also, the possibilities of defence were enormously in favour of the forts as against the 
fleets. The ships presented isolated targets, vulnerable over all their surface to any hit; 
the forts could be strengthened to almost any extent with earth and concrete, so as to 
suffer but little from the effects of shellfire. In the present instance, as the event 
showed, the forts had been walled with riveted earth, and scientifically faced. 


The only chance for the attacking party lay in getting their shots absolutely home on 
the guns or parapets or embrasures. This was exceedingly difficult with guns designed 
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for naval warfare and aiming at effecting direct hits at long range. Of course the 
British naval guns far outranged the Turkish land guns; but the advantage would at 
once be neutralised when the ships came within the channel of the Straits and had to 
operate at one mile instead of ten. Here, too, they would be exposed to the fire of the 
numerous concealed batteries, along both the European and the Asiatic coasts, whose 
small artillery, ineffective at long range, would prove deadly at short range, and might 
easily destroy the fire control of ship after ship. 


The peril would become acute at the narrowest point of the Straits, where only three- 
quarters of a mile separates Chanak from Kilid Bahr. In addition there were the mines, 
which might be either drifted down on the four knot current or anchored - as the event 
proved, they were anchored in the water off the Baikrah battery. And to crown all, 
there was the certainty that even if the warships could force the Narrows, there would 
still remain the question of supply, and the supreme difficulty of dispatching food and 
munitions through the narrow Straits dominated by enemy forces and fortresses. 


If, on the other hand, a sufficient land force had been despatched to Gallipoli at this 
period, it seems likely that there would have been a reasonable chance of success. 
According to eye witnesses, it was only after the naval attacks of February, 1915, that 
the land defences were increased to their subsequent great strength. One observer 
considers that "the few Turkish troops in the vicinity of Seddul Bahr and Kum Kale in 
mid-March would have been a mouthful for two resolute divisions" 


It was certain that possession of the Gallipoli Peninsula up to the lines of Bulair would 
give the fleet command of the passage, and would-result in the silencing of the forts 
along the Asiatic shore. Yet in spite of serious opposition in certain high naval 
quarters, it was decided to make the attempt with warships alone. 


The first objects of attack were naturally the forts at Cape Helles on 6 the European, 
and Kum Kale, on the Asiatic, side, of the opening to the Straits. The warships 
engaged in the opening attack were the British ships "Inflexible," "Agamemnon," 
"Cornwallis," "Vengeance" and "Triumph," and the French ships "Bouvet," "Suffren" 
and "Gaulois." The combined fleet shelled the four extreme Turkish forts heavily at 
long range. There was at first no reply, but eventually the warships, steaming nearer in 
shore in the belief that the forts had been seriously injured, drew a vigorous fire, 
which showed that they had been mistaken in this supposition. 


The fleet withdrew, and owing to foul weather did not reopen operations till the 25th 
of February. It was on this occasion that the eight 15-inch guns of the "Queen 
Elizabeth" first came into play, representing the most powerful weapon used in naval 
warfare. The object, as in the former attack, was to silence the outer forts and then 
open the lower part of the channel to the whole fleet. 


This part of the objective proved quite successful, as the "Queen Elizabeth" could 
pour shell after shell into the forts, while none of their shells could come anywhere 
near her. Her efforts were seconded, also at long range, by the "Agamemnon," the 
"Irresistible," and the "Gaulois." Early in the day, the Cape Helles guns were silenced, 
and by nightfall the main Asiatic and European forts had all ceased to fire. Now, and 
now only, was it possible for the Allied mine-sweepers to get to work, and they made 
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good use of their opportunity, clearing the great mine field for four miles up the 
Straits. 


This at first seemed a commanding advantage, as the minefield had previously made 
the passage impregnable, and as long as the shore batteries were active it was 
impossible for the mine-sweepers, with their powerful cranes and grappling-irons, to 
get to work. At one point 26 mines had been laid across the channel, completely 
closing it. 


The clearing operation made it possible for some of the warships to enter the Straits 
and open fire on the forts within the heads, which had not previously been 
bombarded. It was here that the real difficulty and danger for the fleet began. Out at 
sea, they had had the forts at their mercy, being able to shell them with little danger of 
being hit in return. But now, in the close passage, the "Albion," "Vengeance" and 
"Majestic" were attempting a far more perilous adventure. At first they bombarded 
Fort Dardanos, and during the next few days landing parties were sent ashore on the 
Asiatic side. 


These had several brushes with the Turkish troops, but were enabled to reach the 
silenced forts. Greatly to their surprise they found that these had by no means been 
completely destroyed. The great shells had broken up the concrete defences, but the 
earthworks had suffered little damage. 


The main objectives of the squadron were now the two forts commanding the 
Narrows, at Chanak on the Asiatic side, and Kilid Bahr on the European. 


As a preliminary, the intermediate forts at Sogandere and Kephez had to be silenced. 
For four days there ensued a fierce bombardment, the greater part of the British 
squadron steaming into the Straits and shelling all the forts under a heavy fire. Their 
immediate objective was Fort Chanak, which carried the heaviest armament of al! the 
Dardanelles forts, and had now brought its big guns to bear upon the warships. While 
the "Vengeance," "Albion," "Majestic," "Prince George," together with the French 
squadron, made their attack from this quarter, a terrific bombardment was kept up by 
the "Queen Elizabeth," "Agamemnon," and "Ocean" from the outer side of Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 


The great guns were fired from a point off Gaba Tepe over the intervening range of 
hills and over the Strait itself, and under the direction of planes they made fine 
shooting at a distance of twelve miles. On the 7th March, the last day of this 
operation, the French squadron made some good shooting, and eventually silenced 
Dardanos. 


But the lesson indicated by the comparatively undamaged condition of the forts at 
Kum Kale had apparently not been learnt by those responsible for the expedition, who 
cherished the belief that because Chanak ceased replying to the naval guns, she had 
been permanently silenced. The same conditions which had operated at the outer forts 
probably prevailed here, and although the masonry was smashed, the great earthworks 
apparently remained intact. 
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After the shelling of Bulair on -March 10th, a plucky dash into the Narrows was made 
by the light cruiser "Amethyst." This exploit was attended with considerable loss and 
danger, but it drew the enemy's fire, and enabled us to see that the passage would not 
yet be possible for the main squadron. 


On March i8th, the final attempt was made to force the Narrows. The Allied Fleet had 
now grown to formidable proportions, numbering twelve British capital ships besides 
the French "Bouvet," "Charlemagne," "Gaulois," and "Suffren," and the Russian 
"Askold." Six British battleships, including the "Queen Elizabeth," led the way, their 
main objects of attack being once more Chanak and Kilid Bahr. The French squadron 
followed, and after temporarily silencing the lower forts, made wav for a further 
squadron of British battleships, which moved into the van of the attack, and made 
straight for Chanak. 


This consisted of the "Albion," "Irresistible," "Majestic" "Ocean," "Swiftsure" and 
"Vengeance." Under the withering bombardment of the whole fleet, the forts ceased 
firing, but the sequel showed that they had not been permanently silenced : for as the 
naval fire slackened during the transference of positions, their own fire broke out 
again with considerable violence, showing once more how difficult it is for a naval 
force to put land fortresses permanently out of action. 


Several ships, notably the "Gaulois" and the "Inflexible" were badly injured by the 
Turkish guns, the French battleship being in a really serious plight. But it was not the 
Turkish gun fire which proved most deadly to the warships : it was the Turkish mines. 
Attention has already been drawn to the existence of permanent minefields in the 
Straits : but these, although a formidable obstacle, could at least be located and 
avoided, and as experience had shown, once the forts and batteries had been silenced, 
they could be removed by sweepers. 


But the Turks had now taken to sending down drift mines upon the four-knot current. 
These were all the more deadly because unexpected: the Turks had withheld them 
while the ships were separated and in the open sea, but now that they were together in 
the narrow channel, mines were liberated in such quantities as to baffle completely the 
sweepers which had been sent up to cope with this danger. The first victim was the 
"Bouvet," which had already suffered severely from shellfire. While moving down to 
her new position she blew up with a tremendous explosion, sinking within three 
minutes, and carrying with her most of her crew. 


Shortly afterwards, the "Irresistible" was also struck, and sank an hour after the 
explosion, most of the crew being saved under heavy fire by the gallant destroyers. 
The last victim was the "Ocean," which was struck shortly after sundown, and sank 
almost immediately, though two destroyers saved most of the crew. To remain longer 
in the Straits could only mean destruction for the rest of the fleet, and with the forts 
still firing, they withdrew from the channel at dusk. No men or ships could have done 
more : but they had been set a task that neither ships nor men could compass, and it 
was not their fault that they failed with terrible loss. 


If the Dardanelles were to be forced at all, a new way must be tried. . The acceptance 
of this conclusion led to a fresh act in the tragic drama. Though the naval operations 
dragged on for another month, little of importance was effected. The British 
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submarine E15 was destroyed by two picket boats from the "Triumph" and 
"Majestic," under Lieutenant Commander Eric Robinson. The submarine had 
grounded on the Asiatic side of the Strait, midway between Kum Kale and Chanak, 
and there was some fear that the enemy would be able to capture and use her. Hence 
she was torpedoed and destroyed by the picket boats under heavy and point-blank fire 
from the forts and batteries. 


This was not the least brilliant and gallant episode of the great naval venture. A more 
regrettable incident, and one of much greater moment to Australia, was the sinking of 
the Australian submarine AE2 by the enemy in the Sea of Marmora. She had the 
distinction of being the first British vessel to pass through the Dardanelles since the 
beginning of the War. Her Commander, Lieut.-Commander Stoker, and the crew were 
saved, but are now prisoners in the interior of Asia Minor. 


Gallipoli: 
Chapter 10 of The Story of The Anzacs 


The land operations at the Dardanelles really began with the despatch of General Sir 
Ian Hamilton by the War Office from London on March 13th, 1915. He arrived at 
Tenedos on March 17th, and was just in time to witness the great engagement of next 
day between the Fleet and the forts. The result evidently caused him considerable 
anxiety, and he advised the War Office that the co-operation of the whole force under 
his command would be necessary to enable the fleet to force the Dardanelles. 


Gallipoli relief map Gallipoli Peninsular 


He, at any rate, was under no illusion as 
to the fate of the enterprise as it was 
originally planned and conducted. The 
wording of his first despatch and the 
probabilities of the situation suggest that 
it had been originally intended to send 
only a sufficiently large land force to 
help the fleet by shore operations, once 
this had succeeded in the main task. The 
i l j event showed, however, that an entirely 
EER J bre =~ different plan of campaign was 
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little hope of success. Before proceeding farther, it may be worth while to give some 
particulars as to the career of this distinguished commander. 





Tents of the 4th Field Ambulance 


Sir Ian Hamilton was born at Corfu in 1853. His war service includes the Afghan War 
of 1878-80, the Boer War of 1881, the Nile Expedition of 1884-5, and the Burmese 
Campaign of 1886. In 1895 he became Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster-General 
of the Chitral Relief Force, and in 1897 he was appointed to the command of the 3rd 
Brigade of the Tirah Expeditionary Force. Throughout the last Boer War, he was 
Chief of Staff in Natal and Commander of the Mounted Infantry Division, and he was 
also one of the defenders of Ladysmith. 


Returning to England, he was appointed to the Southern Command, and came 
prominently before the public through his efforts to make the Territorial Army a 
success. He has been frequently wounded whilst on active service; early in his career 
his left arm was permanently injured by the bursting of a shell; on another occasion he 
was struck in the face by a flying splinter of shell, and in 1900 he was thrown from his 
horse and broke his collar-bone while on his way to take up the command against the 
Orange Free State Forces under De Wet. 


He possesses a fine literary gift, as may be seen from his three despatches regarding 
the present War, and from the "Leaves from a Staff Officer's Note Book,” which 
record his impressions of the Russo-Japanese War. A fine appreciation of his 
character and ability is embodied in Mr. John Masefield's book, "Gallipoli," which is 
dedicated to him. 


It was well known from the outset that there had been marked opposition to the 
Dardanelles Expedition in certain military as well as in certain naval, circles, and that 
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feeling ran strong against the weakening of the Western Front by the carrying out of 
"side-shows" in parts of the earth not immediately ‘connected’ with the central 
operations. This particular objection applied more strongly to a land attack than to a 
naval. The British Fleet in the North Sea had established so strong a superiority over 
the German, that it could easily afford to detach such a squadron as that which had 
vainly attempted to force the Narrows. 


This was not the case with the land forces of Britain and France. The situation on the 
Western Front was at this period precarious, and it seemed still possible that the 
Germans might force their way through to Calais, or even Paris. For this reason, 
General Joffre declined to weaken his line, or to despatch regular units of his army 
from France to the Dardanelles. The French contribution was limited to a force of 
Marines, a detachment from the Colonial Army, and a Foreign Legion. The nucleus of 
the whole force consisted of the British 29th Division, comprised mainly of regulars 
to be hereafter specified, and also of a Territorial Battalion, the Sth Royal Scots. 


In addition there was the famous Naval Division, now reinforced after its disaster at 
Antwerp; the East Lancashire Territorial Division; a strong force of Indian troops; and 
lastly, the troops which more immediately concern ourselves, the Australian and New 
Zealand Divisions. This force, as has been already shown, had completed its training 
in Egypt, and had, in fact, become, if anything, somewhat over-trained. The collapse 
of the Turkish attempt on the Canal made it possible to detach the greater part of it, 
leaving the defence of Egypt in the safe hands of the remaining Australasian troops, 
the Indian troops and the Territorials. The combined forces for the Dardanelles 
Expedition amounted to an army of about 120,000 men. Such was the material at Sir 
Ian Hamilton's disposal. 


His objective and plan of campaign are most fitly described in the language of his first 
despatch:- 


THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA. 


"By that time I had already carried out a preliminary reconnaissance of the north- 
western shore of the Gallipoli Peninsula, from its isthmus, where it is spanned by the 
Bulair fortified lines, to Cape Helles, at its extremest point. From Bulair this singular 
feature runs in a south-westerly direction for 52 miles, attaining near its centre a 
breadth of 12 miles. 


The northern coast of the northern half of the promontory slopes downwards steeply 
to the Gulf of Xeros, in a chain of hills, which extend as far as Cape Suvla. The 
precipitous fall of these hills precludes landing, except at a few narrow gullies, far too 
restricted for any serious military movements. The southern half of the peninsula is 
shaped like a badly-worn boot. The ankle lies between Gaba Tepe and Kalkmaz 
Dagh; beneath the heel lie the cluster of forts at Kilid Bahr; whilst the toe is that 
promontory five miles in width, stretching from Tekke Burnu to Sedd-el-Bahr. 


The three dominating features in this southern section seemed to me to be: 
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(1) Sari Bair Mountain, running up in a succession of almost perpendicular 
escarpments to 970 feet. The whole mountain seemed to be a network of ravines and 
covered with thick jungle. 


(2) Kilid Bahr Plateau, which rises, a natural fortification artificially fortified, to a 
height of 700 feet to cover the forts of the Narrows from an attack from the Aegean. 


(3) Achi Babi, a hill 600 feet in height, dominating at long field gun range that I have 
described as being the toe of the peninsula. 


A peculiarity to be noted as regards this last southern sector is that from Achi Babi to 
Cape Helles the ground is hollowed out like a spoon, presenting only its outer edges 
to direct fire from the sea. The inside of the spoon appears to be open and undulating, 
but actually it is full of spurs, nullahs, and confused under-features. 


Generally speaking, the coast is precipitous, and good landing-places are few. Just 
south of Tekke Burnu is a small sandy bay (W.), and half a mile north of it is another 
small break in the cliffs (X). Two miles farther up the coast the mouth of a stream 
indents these same Cliffs (Y 2), and yet another mile and a half up a scrub-covered 
gully looked as if active infantry might be able to scramble up it on to heights not 
altogether dissimilar to those of Abraham, by Quebec (Y). Inside Sedd-el-Bahr is a 
sandy beach (V), about 300 yards across, facing a semi-circle of steeply-rising 
ground, as the flat bottom of a half-saucer faces the rim, a rim flanked on one side by 
an old castle, on the other by a modern fort. 


By Eski Hissarlik, on the east of Morto Bay (S), was another small beach, which was, 
however, dominated by the big guns from Asia. Turning northwards again, there are 
two good landing-places on either side of Gaba Tepe. Farther to the north of that 
promontory the beach was supposed to be dangerous and difficult. In most of these 
landing-places the trenches and lines of wire entanglements were plainly visible from 
on board ship. What seemed to be gun emplacements and infantry redoubts could also 
be made out through a telescope, but of the full extent of these defences and of the 
forces available to man them there was no possibility of judging except by practical 
test. 


Altogether the result of this and subsequent reconnaissances was to convince me that 
nothing but a thorough and systematic scheme for flinging the whole of the troops 
under my command very rapidly ashore could be expected to meet with success, 
whereas, on the other hand, a tentative or piecemeal programme was bound to lead to 
disaster. The landing of an army upon the theatre of operations I have described - a 
theatre strongly garrisoned throughout, and prepared for any such attempt - involved 
difficulties for which no precedent was forthcoming in military history except 
possibly in the sinister legends of Xerxes. 


The beaches were either so well defended by works and guns or else so restricted by 
nature that it did not seem possible, even by two or three simultaneous landings, to 
pass the troops ashore quickly enough to enable them to maintain themselves against 
the rapid concentration and counter-attack which the enemy was bound in such case to 
attempt. It became necessary, therefore, not only to land simultaneously at as many 
points as possible, but to threaten to land at other points as well. The first of these 
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necessities involved another unavoidable if awkward contingency, the separation by 
considerable intervals of the force. 


The weather was also bound to play a vital part in my landing. Had it been British 
weather there would have been no alternative but instantly to give up the adventure. 
To land two or three thousand men, and then to have to break off and leave them 
exposed for a week to the attacks of 34,000 regular troops, with a hundred guns at 
their back, was not an eventuality to be lightly envisaged. Whatever happened the 
weather must always remain an incalculable factor, but at least by delay till the end of 
April we had a fair chance of several days of consecutive calm. 


It will be noticed at once that the main obstacle to any effective occupation of the 
Peninsula, and the main objective of the Allies’ attack, was the great rock fortress of 
Achi Baba. The aim of the whole expedition was the control of the Narrows; there 
was no possibility of approaching them as long as Achi Baba and its outpost, the 
village of Krithia, remained in the enemy's hands. During the first stage of the 
operations, therefore, the attack from Helles, as Sir Ian Hamilton has told us, was 
considered the principal operation. 


But even were Achi Baba taken, the main object would by no means have been 
achieved. The ridges behind would have to be successively stormed, and, above all 
things, the commanding plateau of Kilid Bahr would have to be permanently occupied 
by an invading force. Once this were done, we would dominate the Straits, and could 
submit the European and Asiatic forts at the entrance and at the Narrows to a 
devastating fire. It was in view of the Kilid Bahr objective that the attack on Gaba 
Tepe became vitally important. 


If it could once secure the pass leading to Maidos, the way was prepared for the attack 
upon the plateau, and this operation would have the best possible chance of success-- 
always assuming that the Helles force had achieved its original objective. It is 
important to remember, however, that the Gaba Tepe venture was originally intended 
to be secondary to the other, and did not take first place until a fairly advanced stage 
of the operations. 


By this time the transports containing the Australian and other troops had arrived at 
Mudros Harbour. Sir Ian Hamilton found that the forces had not been distributed in 
such a way as to suit the order of their disembarkation, and consequently sent them 
back to the Egyptian ports, with the exception of the Australian Infantry Brigade, and 
the details already encamped at Lemnos. He himself proceeded to Egypt on March 
24th, and during the next fortnight he and General D'Amade personally superintended 
the redistribution of the troops. 


During this period, he was joined by the British forces from Great Britain, which 
arrived at Alexandria on the Ist of April. In April he returned with his General Staff to 
Lemnos. Final preparations were carried on henceforward till the 23rd of the month, 
the troops being exercised in landing manoeuvres while lying in Mudros harbour. 
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GLOSSARY. 

Word Meaning 
Achi Baba Good Father 
Bair...Bahr Spur 

Biyuk Great 

Burnu Cape 

Chai Stream 
Chair Meadow 
Dagh Mountain 
Dere Valley with stream 
Eski Old 

Kale Fort 

Karakol Military Post 
Kaya Cliff, rocks 
Kuchuk Small 

Kuyu Well 

Ova Plain 

Sirt A summit 
Teke Shrine. 

Tepe Hill 


The Landing at Gaba Tepe: 


Chapter 11 of The Story of The Anzacs 


AUSTRALIAN STATIONARY HOSPITAL 





1st Australian Stationary Hospital at Lemnos 
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The Australasian Forces sailed forth from Mudros Bay on the afternoon of April 24th, 
on what was to be the beginning of Australia's Great Adventure. As they passed 
through the lines of ships, they were cheered by the sailors on the British and Allied 
warships, the transports were played out of the bay by the French, and our band, on its 
part, greeted the ships of the different Allied Powers by playing their National 
Anthems as they passed them. 


Each one of the soldiers knew that the time of test had now come, and that within a 
few hours was to be decided the question as to whether all the weary months in Egypt 
had gone for nothing, or whether they had turned the Australasian Army from raw 
recruits into fighters and men. Each man knew, too, that although he was fighting 
eight thousand miles away from his home, he was protecting the shores of Australia 
and -New Zealand as surely as if he were facing death on the Canterbury Plains or 
South Head. 


The troops arrived at their rendezvous at 1.00 a.m. on the 25th. The weather on this 
day, as during whole of the operation, favoured the attacking force. The sea. was 
calm, and the skies cloudless; only a light mist hung over the water, which was swept 
away before the rising sun. 


The enemy up to this stage of affairs had made no movement. They knew perfectly 
well that an attack was contemplated, since, of course, it had been impossible to carry 
on such elaborate preparations in perfect secrecy. They did not know, however, the 
exact place, or places, at which it was to fall, and, owing to certain manoeuvres of our 
Fleet, they had been led to believe that it would probably be delivered in the Gulf of 
Saros, with the Bulair Lines for its objective. 


However, they had left nothing to chance, but had lined all vulnerable, and some 
apparently invulnerable, parts of the shore with batteries, and in the southern zone had 
protected the beaches with heavy barbed wire entanglements. The element of surprise 
in the Landing was consequently almost non-existent, and, in view both of the 
fortifications and of the immensely increased forces at the Turks' disposal, there was 
no chance of such a coup de main as would have been quite possible at an earlier 
stage of the war. 


When the fifteen hundred troops forming the Covering Force had arrived at their 
rendezvous, they were at once transferred from the warships to cutters, to be towed 
ashore in fours by picket boats. The balance of the Brigade, amounting to 2,500 men, 
was transferred to six destroyers, which were to steam close in shore and supply the 
cutters with fresh troops when they had landed their first loads. The warships 
"Triumph," Majestic," and "Bacchante" now steamed up to within about five miles of 
the shore with their decks cleared for action. At 3.30 a.m. the picket boats were 
ordered to go a-head and land, and at 4.10 am. the destroyers followed. 


Sir Ian Hamilton had especially chosen for this landing a difficult and rugged part of 
the coast, which, in his opinion, would be unlikely to be strongly defended by the 
enemy. As a matter of fact, there was a fairly strong Turkish force in occupation of 
this position, and it was also protected by wire entanglements on the cliffs, the beach, 
and in the water; but through a most fortunate error the tows proceeded to a place 
about a mile north of it. 
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The coast was even steeper here than at the original position, but this seeming 
drawback had two advantages. The very steepness of the cliff proved a shelter both 
from rifle and shell fire; and the Turkish defending force was a relatively weak one, as 
it had never been seriously contemplated that we should choose so forbidding a 
position for attack. The whole position is best described in the graphic words of Sir 
Ian Hamilton :- 


The beach on which the Landing was actually effected is a very narrow strip of sand 
about 1,000 yards in length, bounded on the north and the south by two small 
promontories. At its southern extremity a deep ravine with exceedingly steep, scrub- 
clad runs inland in a north-easterly direction. Near the northern end of the beach a 
small but steep gully runs up into the hills at right angles to the shore. Between the 
ravine and the gully the whole of the beach is backed by the seaward face of the spur, 
which forms the north-western side of the ravine. 


From the top of the spur the ground falls almost sheer except near the southern limit 
of the beach, where gentle slopes give access to the mouth of the ravine behind. 
Further inland lie in a tangled knot the under features of Sari Bair, separated by deep 
ravines, which take a most confusing diversity of direction. Sharp spurs covered with 
dense scrub and falling away in many places in precipitous sandy cliffs radiate from 
the principal mass of the mountain from which they run north-west, west, south-west 
and south to the coast. 


The Brigade chosen for the first landing was the 3rd; the Covering Force consisted of 
the 9th Battalion (Queensland), the 10th (South Australia), the 11th (Western 
Australia), and the 12th, a composite Battalion of South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania, together with an ammunition party from the 16th Battalion, Western 
Australia. 


It numbered in its ranks many miners from Broken Hill and the Western Australian 
goldfields. The Brigade was under the command of Colonel Sinclair Maclagan, 
D.S.O. 


The following is the Order issued by General Birdwood before the Landing:- 
Officers and Men, 


In conjunction with the Navy, we are about to undertake one of the most difficult 
tasks any soldier can be called on to perform, and a problem which has puzzled many 
soldiers for years past. That we will succeed I have no doubt, simply because I know 
your full determination to do so. Lord Kitchener has told us that he lays special stress 
on the role the Army has to play in this particular operation, the success of which will 
be a very severe blow to the enemy, indeed, as severe as any she could receive in 
France. It will go down to history to the glory of the soldiers of Australia and New 
Zealand. Before we start, there are one or two points which I must impress on all, and 
I most earnestly beg every single man to listen attentively and take these to heart. 


We are going to have a real hard and rough time of it until, at all events, we have 
turned the enemy out of our first objective. Hard rough times none of us mind, but to 
get through them successfully we must always keep before us the following facts: 
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Every possible endeavour will be made to bring up transport as often as possible; but 
the country whither we are bound is very difficult, and we may not be able to get our 
waggons anywhere near us for days, so men must not think their wants have been 
neglected if they do not get what they want. On landing, it will be necessary for every 
individual to carry with him all his requirements in food and clothing for three days, 
as we may not see our transport till then. 


Remember then, that it is essential for everyone to lake the very greatest care not only 
of his food, but of his ammunition, the replenishment of which will be very difficult. 
Men are liable to throw away their food the first day out and to finish their water 
bottles as soon as they start marching. If you do this now, we can hardly hope for 
success, as unfed men cannot fight, and you must make an effort to try and refrain 
from starting on your water bottles until quite late in the day. Once you begin drinking 
you cannot stop, and a water bottle is very soon emptied. 


Also as regards ammunition-you must not waste it by firing away indiscriminately at 
no target. The time will come when we shall find the enemy in well entrenched 
positions from which we shall have to turn them out, when all our ammunition will be 
required; and remember, 


Concealment whenever possible, 
Covering fire always, 

Control of fire and control of your men, 
Communications never to be neglected. 
W. R. BIRDWOOD. 


The boats were manned by Blue Jackets, and commanded by naval lieutenants, and in 
many cases by midshipmen. These were little more than boys, but possessed the habit 
of command and indomitable courage. The boats approached the beach in silence and, 
at first, without drawing the enemy fire. At 4.50 a flashlight shot out from the shore, 
and the dim light of morning showed the khaki-laden cutters clearly to friend and foe. 
It also showed our men a battalion of Turks running along the beach to oppose the 
landing. Yet the enemy withheld their fire for a few minutes, till our keels touched 
bottom, and then delivered a heavy fusillade from rifles and machine guns. 


Men were falling right and left, but the blood of the survivors was up : they leapt into 
the water, which in many cases reached their armpits, and, firing no shot, struggled 
ashore, and made for the Turks with the cold steel. The first rush was over in a 
minute; every Turk who had opposed them was either bayoneted or dead. The 
Australians had drawn their first blood in the War; they had felt their strength, and 
were eager for victory. Throwing off their packs and charging their magazines, they 
swept across the beach like lightning, and began to scale the almost perpendicular 
cliff. They pressed on and up the crumbling sands, finding handhold in the thick scrub 
that covers the cliff-face. 
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Half-way up, the Turks were strongly entrenched, and poured a deadly fire on the 
climbers and the new boats making into the cove. There was also a strong enfilading 
fire, and snipers behind every bush were picking off men on the face of the cliff, on 
the beach, and in the boats. But the Australians were not to be denied : again they met 
the Turk with the steel, and again the Turk broke and fled. The Australians swept on.; 
most of their officers had fallen : there was no chance of keeping line, nor was there 
any semblance of concerted action. Each man fought for his own hand, and pressed 
onwards like one possessed. The training at Mena had encouraged individual initiative 
among the men and their subordinate leaders. 


It had also brought them into such condition that it may be doubted if any troops in 
the world could have withstood that onrush of steel. The advance was made, not in 
unbroken line, but in scattered batches. Their whirlwind assault carried three ridges in 
succession, and still they swept inland and onward through the clinging scrub. Many 
of these parties advanced for over three miles; some of them even came within sight 
of the goal of all the Army's hopes, Maidos. But, meanwhile, the Turks had brought 
up reinforcements, and these gallant adventurers were either checked or killed, or lost 
in the wild scrub-clad gullies which cover the Peninsula. 


The majority fell back upon a position ahead of the main ridge, and continued to hold 
this against the Turks, who now began to counter attack desperately. During the whole 
of this period, fresh forces were being landed on the beach, and sent immediately 
forward into the firing line. By 2 p.m. the Ist and 2nd Brigades had disembarked, 
together with two batteries of Indian Mountain Artillery. By this time 12,000 
Australasians had landed. 


The Indians at once got their guns into position behind a weak part of our line, and 
opened fire, with capital results. It was impossible for the time being to disembark 
fresh artillery, as the enemy had now brought their heavy guns to play upon the 
transports, and forced them to seek deeper water. They had already been heavily 
punished by the Turkish field guns. In the course of the afternoon, the Australians had 
their first experience of shrapnel, for the Turks were enfilading the beach with two 
guns from Gaba Tepe and from the north. Men were falling right and left beneath 
their accurate and incessant fire. The warships endeavoured to locate and destroy the 
batteries, but at first were unable to do so. 


And all the while shells were dropping on the beach, fired over the hills by the 
Turkish warships in the Narrows. But if the Turkish gunners thought they could 
reckon on continued impunity from the British squadron, they were greatly mistaken. 
As the day wore on, the warships found the shore batteries to the north, and either 
silenced them completely, or made them shift to positions whence they could no 
longer enfilade the beach. Yet the carnage had been terrific. 


Out of one boat load of Australians, only two men were landed alive. The New 
Zealanders, who were landed after the Australian Division, also suffered terribly. The 
3rd and 15th Auckland Regiments, and the 6th Huarakis, were particularly badly cut 
up. The Waikato Regiment also suffered grievous losses, all its commissioned officers 
being killed or wounded; but under its surviving N.C.O's it charged the enemy with 
magnificent dash and valor, and drove them before it. 
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Great difficulty was experienced at this period in getting the wounded on to the boats; 
but heroic work was done by the stretcher-bearers, who never stopped their labours 
day and night; and the task was rendered easier by the brave endurance of the 
wounded, who took their terrible sufferings with true Australian gaiety, and cheered 
the incoming boatloads as their own boats passed them. 


All this while a tremendous struggle was still raging at the position finally taken up by 
the Australians. It had now "solidified into a semi-circular position with its right about 
a mile north of Gaba Tepe, and its left on the high ground over Fisherman's Hut." The 
position was about a square mile in area. General Birdwood had come ashore in the 
afternoon, and he and his staff devoted their whole energies to securing this line 
permanently. During the whole of this day, the Turks delivered repeated assaults upon 
our position; but the Australasians hung on like grim death. 


They knew well that if they were driven back over the cliff top, the whole of their 
force was doomed to destruction on the beach beneath the withering fire of the Turks; 
and they determined to resist to the last man rather than to give ground. The enemy 
was now reinforced by troops from Maidos to a strength of over 20,000 men, and 
twice throughout the afternoon great masses of men were hurled against the right and 
left of the 3rd Brigade, and the left of the 2nd Brigade. Later in the afternoon there 
were three determined attacks against the 2nd Brigade, who held their ground 
stubbornly. 


These were the most determined assaults of the dav, but the were vigorously repulsed 
by our men with heavy loss to the Turks. 


The Australians not only held their own, but counter-attacked vigorously. taking full 
advantage of the Turkish reluctance to face the bayonet. All the night of the 25th the 
Turkish attacks continued, and on the morning of the 26th a grand assault was 
delivered on our lines from the North East. The enemy had brought up fresh guns 
during the night, and the shrapnel was falling thickly. Strong forces of the enemy 
were seen creeping over the hill-tops. The attacking party came on in close formation, 
but the Australian machine guns played havoc in their ranks, and they could make no 
headway against us. 


Seven British warships now crept close inland, the "Queen Elizabeth" standing further 
out and acting, as Mr. Ashmead Bartlett puts it, "as a kind of chaperone." She had 
been provided with a monstrous shrapnel shell sent out specially for the purpose. Each 
shell contained 13,000 bullets, and burst like a miniature thunder cloud. The warships 
kept up a terrific bombardment during the whole of the Turkish attack, which lasted 
two hours. During this operation, the 8th Battalion (Victorian) repelled four Turkish 
charges, and the 4th Infantry Battalion (New South Wales) made a gallant attack with 
the bayonet, driving the Turks backward through the scrub till they came upon the 
Turkish camp. 


Nine-tenths of the attacking party charged clean through this, and kept on till they 
were held up by three machine guns and the fire of a battery, and forced back to their 
original position. 
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A very fierce attack was delivered by the Turks against the right and left of the 3rd 
Brigade. Here, the enemy's fire had been too hot to admit of the digging of trenches. 
The Battalion holding this particularly awkward position had been there ever since the 
first charge, and the strain had been tremendous. For a while it gave ground, as the 
Turks crept up the edge of the ridge, and advanced from a position almost in the rear 
of the battered Brigade, who had now been in the trenches fighting continuously and 
with practically no food, for over 24 hours. Part of the 9th (Queensland) and the 10th 
(South Australia) Battalions, who had been in the valley below, were ordered to 
advance and retake the ridge. 


During this advance occurred a graphic incident, narrated by Captain Bean :-"A 
gallant officer of the retreating regiment came through the scrub, collecting odds and 
ends of his battalion, he standing up all the time. He succeeded in rallying a few men, 
and led them forward several hundred yards. There the effort rested, but this officer 
ran up and down the firing line amidst deadly fire when every other living thing upon 
that Plateau was flat upon its face." 


The 9th and 10th advanced in good order by a series of rapid rushes, bursting through 
the scrub and being constantly exposed to heavy machine gun and rifle fire. Twice 
they were driven off the ridge, and twice they returned to the attack. The third time 
they remained on the top. Throughout the whole of this operation, the difficulties of 
the troops were complicated by the bogus orders issued by Turkish and German spies, 
who established themselves near our line dressed in khaki. More than once the word 
was given to retire, and the Australian officers suspecting the fraud, passed the order 
back for information. 


On one occasion, as Captain Bean notices, instructions were given to cease firing, as 
the French and Indian troops had come behind the Turks, and there was a danger of 
hitting them; but this order deceived nobody, as it was known that these troops were 
fully ten miles away. During the whole of the day the fighting was intense, but the 
Australians maintained their position, and even added to it. They also dug themselves 
in, improving their trenches, and constructing dug-outs on the scrub-covered slopes. 


Special mention must be made here of the splendid work performed by the 13th 
Battalion, N.S.W., which formed part of the 4th Infantry Brigade under Colonel 
Monash. The Battalion, which was commanded by Lieut.Colonel Burnage, had 
watched the first stages of the landing from the deck of a transport till their own turn 
came, at about 2 o'clock on the afternoon of the great day. During the rest of the day 
and the night they remained on the foreshore, and on the next morning occupied the 
lower part of the ravine henceforth known as Monash Valley. 


Here they were hotly opposed by the Turks. The 4th Company was only 30 yards 
from the Turkish firing line, where it remained for three consecutive days and nights, 
with little food and no sleep; the Battalion succeeded in driving back a formidable 
body of Turks, who had threatened to penetrate between the New Zealand and 
Australian positions. 


It also temporarily cleared that terrible position, Dead Man's Hill, of the snipers who 
were making it impossible to hold Walker's Ridge. Capt. Simpson, a schoolmaster of 
New South Wales, showed conspicuous gallantry here, leading his men forward under 
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heavy fire to a position which was seized and held. In this operation, the 13th 
Battalion acted as pioneers for the rest of the 4th Brigade, which made good the 
position, and held it unassisted under the severest hardship and pressure for 17 days. 


Early after the landing, the 13th Battalion was ordered to advance and seize Snipers’ 
Cliffs, from which the Turks were enfilading Monash Valley. A brilliant advance was 
made, under the leadership of Colonel Burnage, through a marshy defile, and a 
furious struggle took place on the cliff side for the coveted position. 


Every Australian who was hit fell down the precipice into the valley beneath. The 
summit was gained; but as the supports had fallen back, both on the right and left, 
Colonel Burnage, whose bravery had been conspicuous throughout the operation, was 
unfortunately forced to retire. Fighting continued fiercely through the night, and early 
on the morning of the 27th another determined attack was launched against our 
trenches; but after this the Turkish charges slackened : the enemy had no stomach for 
the fare of the previous night, and it became obvious, both to friend and foe, that we 
had come to stay. 


The Turks, however, adopted new tactics, bringing out more field guns, and 
subjecting our trenches and the foreshore to an intense bombardment. They also tried 
to put a curtain of shrapnel between the warships and transports and the shore; but our 
men paid not the smallest attention to this, and continued their embarkation and 
disembarkation as usual. The enemy attempted once more to bring guns into position 
for enfilading the beaches, but the warships swiftly found and silenced the batteries. 


A heroic incident is connected with the name of Major Dawson, a New Zealander, 
who, with a small body of Australian and New Zealand troops, held a corner of the 
Second Ridge tenaciously for two days, though greatly outnumbered by the Turks. 
The odds against him were tremendous, and at one period it seemed as if the force 
must be driven to the beach, where nothing would have saved them. The incident is 
vividly described in the letter of a soldier, who says that 


"As for Major Dawson, after the way he handled the situation on April 25th there was 
not one of his men who would not have followed him through Hell. During the fight 
we advanced over the crest and poured volleys into the advancing Turks until they 
rushed our unprotected flanks : we then strongly entrenched beneath the crest and 
poured volley after volley into the Turkish position, with our nerves strained to 
breaking point. 


We wanted to get at them with bayonets, and end it one way or the other; but Major 
Dawson's leadership here saved us. He knew the Turks had not the courage to charge, 
but that our charging would mean annihilation, and he kept us in hand. We were 
cramped up, wet and cold, and the promised reinforcements failed us; but we clung 
savagely to our position. After the grey dawn, we repulsed their attacks time after 
time. Their machine-guns got to work on our flanks, but the arrival of reinforcements 
saved the situation, and we overwrought soldiers were free to sleep. It was a desperate 
defence against overwhelming odds by a handful of men unprotected on their flanks. 
The courage of the men was magnificent; they clung like bull dogs to their position : 
though they never expected to survive the dawn, they never dreamt of giving in." (NZ 
Herald, July 1915) 
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All this while, a continuous supply of food and munitions was being brought ashore 
and carried up the cliffs to the firing line; and a stream of wounded were passing 
downwards through the shrapnel to the boats. On the 28th and 29th, it was possible to 
relieve some of the well-nigh exhausted soldiers, who had borne the whole impact of 
the Turkish forces for three unbroken days and nights. Many of the men threw off 
their stained and dusty clothes, and flung themselves into shrapnel-spattered 
waters, as if they had been bathing at Manly or St. Kilda beaches. 


The Army Corps were now reinforced by four battalions of the Royal Naval Division. 
The next few days saw little change in the struggle. It had become obvious to the 
Turks that we were not to be dislodged by gun-fire, rifle-fire, or frontal attacks. On 
the other hand, we we7e not at this period able to increase our area of occupation; and 
an attempt to do this on the night of the 2nd of May, involving an attack on a 
commanding knoll in front of the line, resulted in a loss of 800 men from the enemy's 
enfilading machine guns. 


On the 4th of May a most gallant attempt was made to seize the fort at Gaba Tepe, 
which the Turks had been using as an observation post, and as a position from which 
they could enfilade the beach at Anzac. The main attack was made by 100 volunteers 
from the 11th Battalion, which were taken ashore by a destroyer at dawn and landed 
in five open boats. 


Meanwhile, a party of wire-cutters made along the beach to clear the way for the 
landing party. Unfortunately, however, the latter force was held up by the heaviest 
barbed wire entanglements which had so far been encountered on the Peninsula. Sir 
Ian Hamilton describes the wire here as being "something beyond belief." It was 
impossible to cut through this obstacle owing to the enemy's heavy machine-gun fire. 
After repeated attempts of both attacking parties to get through, the attempt had to be 
given up, and it is noteworthy that while our wounded men were being removed by 
the destroyer's pinnaces, the Turks chivalrously withheld their fire. 


All praise is due to the Naval officers and men who throughout the ordeal of the 
Landing passed backwards and forwards from ship to shore landing men, ammunition, 
and supplies. This was done tinder incessant fire from the Turkish rifles, machine- 
guns, and artillery. The boats were landed on the beach almost at point blank range, 
and the gallant seamen had to pull out from the shore beneath a hail of shells and 
bullets. Throughout the whole of the 25th April this work was carried on under 
conditions that would have quelled the hearts of any but the most intrepid. The sailors 
realised the peril of their comrades ashore, and from daylight to dark on this 
memorable occasion, and throughout succeeding days, they never failed in their duty. 
Our men were deeply impressed by their steadfast gallantry, and, above all things, by 
the wonderful pluck of the midshipmen. 
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The Landing at Cape Helles: 


Chapter 12 of The Story of The Anzacs 





Walker's Ridge & Chaplain Walter Dexter DCM DSO 


On the evening of the 23rd, transports containing the 29th Division left the Harbour 
for Tenedos, where, on the 24th, they were re-embarked on warships and fleet- 
sweepers. These were to take them close enough in-shore to enable them to be 
transferred to the small boats, in which they be towed to the beaches. 


The main landings at Cape Helles were to be effected at beaches "V," "W," and "X." 
Of these, "W" and "V," as the map shows, lie at the extreme tip of the Peninsula, "X" 
being a little around the south-western corner, and somewhere about a mile and a half 
north of "W." A mile or so "X" lies "Y," one of the two beaches designated for the 
subsidiary landings which were to protect the flanks of the main attacking forces and 
to divide the forces of the enemy. The other beach, "S," lies on the opposite side of 
the Peninsula, nearly two miles along the coast, north-east of beach "V." Both "V" 
and "S" are exposed to the fire of the Turkish forts on the Asiatic side of the Straits. 


The Landing at Cape Helles was protected by a very strong naval force under the 
command of Rear-Admiral R. E. Wemyss, C.M.G., M.V.O., whose squadron 
consisted of the following ships : 
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Battleships- 
"Swiftsure," 
"Implacable," 
"Cornwallis," 
"Albion," 
"Vengeance," 
"Lord Nelson," 
"Prince George;" 
Cruisers- 
"Euryalus, " 
"Talbot," 
"Minerva," 
"Dublin;" 

six fleet-sweepers and fourteen trawlers. 


We may deal with the separate landings in order, beginning with 
Beach "Y." It will be noticed that in the passage quoted from Sir Ian Hamilton's first 
despatch, there are two positions in this region, "Y" and "Y2". "Y," the former, being 
more remote from "X" than is the latter. "Y2" was easier of approach, but it had been 
very strongly fortified with machine and Hotchkiss guns, and was practically 
impregnable. "Y," on the other hand, was backed by precipices, so steep that the 
Turks had not troubled to defend them. The landing force here consisted of the King's 
Own Scottish Borderers and the Plymouth Battalion of the Royal Marines. They 
embarked on the "Amethyst'; and "Sapphire," and, accompanied by the transports 
"Southland" and "Braemar Castle," steamed in-shore, being covered by a heavy fire 
from H.M.S. "Goliath." 


With great gallantry and speed they scaled the beetling cliffs, and attempted their 
immediate objective, namely, to get into touch with the landing party at Beach "X." 


Unfortunately, however, a very strong Turkish force had by this time come up from 
"Y2;" the Borderers had to give up all thought of "X" and to fight desperately for their 
own existence. They were outflanked, outnumbered fourfold, and subjected to heavy 
fire from the enemy's field artillery; yet for twenty-four hours they held on to their 
position, delivering repeated bayonet charges, and suffering tremendous losses. 
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Eventually the situation became intolerable, and they were withdrawn at 7.0 a.m. on 
the 26th in the "Goliath," "Talbot," "Dublin," "Amethyst," and "Sapphire." This 
operation was notable for the remarkably gallant stand made during the re- 
embarkation at the cliff by a party of the Borderers, who protected their retiring 
comrades from what would probably have been an annihilating enemy fire. 


The landing at "X" beach was the most successful of all. The troops detached for it 
consisted of a battalion of Royal Fusiliers, which embarked on the "Implacable" on 
the 24th, and disembarked on the following morning between 4-30 and 5.15 a.m. 
After the "Implacable" had landed the troops, she stood close in-shore, and delivered a 
thundering fire upon the enemy with all her available guns. Admiral de Robeck points 
out that the success of this particular operation was due to the nature of the beach, 
which was very favourable for the covering fire from the ships. 


The troops made their way inland, and attacked the Turkish trenches on Hill 114, 
between "V" and "W" beaches. They were heavily counter-attacked, but held their 
ground nobly for a whole day. For the time being, they were forced to give ground; 
but, being reinforced by two more battalions of the 87th Brigade, they made good 
their position, well in front of the landing place, where they came in touch with the 
Lancashire Fusiliers on "W" beach. 


On this beach the fight was far more deadly. It extends between Cape Tekke and Cape 
Helles, being some 350 yards long and 15 to 40 yards wide. It was by nature more 
exposed to attack than the beach at "Y" and, as a consequence, it was far more 
strongly held by the enemy. In officials reports, the place is described as a death-trap. 
It was protected by land-mines and sea-mines, and exposed both in front and in flank 
to the fire of pom-poms, maxims, and snipers. The sand dunes, overlooking the beach, 
bristled with trenches, and the holes in the cliff contained cunningly concealed 
machine guns. There was barbed wire everywhere in the sea, across the beach, on the 
cliffs behind the sand dunes, and on the flanks, where it prevented any 
intercommunication between "V" and "W" beaches. 


A tremendous covering fire was opened by the warships upon this position at 5 a.m., 
and continued up to the very moment of landing, but, unfortunately, this had very 
little effect upon the defences. The troops approached the beach in the charge of eight 
tows, three of which made for the cliffs near Cape Helles, three for the beach itself, 
and two for the flank near Cape Tekke. The Turks withheld their fire until the first 
boat had touched the ground, and then poured forth a deadly fusillade. 


The Fusiliers found themselves confronted by a bristling hedge of barbed wire, but 
hacked through it with indomitable courage, although the whole first line was "at once 
mown as by a scythe." Indeed, almost all who landed first at the centre were shot 
down, but a certain number got through, being enabled to do so by the fire of the 
warships and the flanking fire of the landing party on the left. Three lines of trenches 
had been captured by io a.m., and reinforcements were sent up at this period, so that 
two hours later the whole force was able to come in touch with the troops who had 
landed at "X" beach, and to get a firm hold across the Peninsula. This part of the 
operations, despite the heavy losses incurred, had been brilliantly successful. 


Less success, but not less gallantry, distinguished the operations on the right of Beach 
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"W." The attempt of the troops here was to get in touch with the landing party at 
Beach "V." The Worcestershire Regiment advanced to the attack, and pushed along 
the cliff to the eastward. Here they were confronted by bristling and apparently 
impenetrable wire entanglements. The heroic wire-cutters could be seen through 
glasses "quietly snipping away under a hellish fire as though they were pruning a 
vineyard." Heavy counter attacks were delivered on the whole position throughout the 
night, but the men held their own, although contact was not immediately established 
with beach "V." 


Sir Ian Hamilton holds that no finer feat of arms has ever been achieved by the British 
soldier - or any other soldier than the storming of these trenches from the open boats 
on the morning of 25th April. 


The most terrible episode of all, however, was the landing at beach "V," which lies 
between Cape Helles and Sedd-el Bahr. The features of this landing place are not 
unlike those of beach "W." The beach itself is 3,50 yards long and 10 yards wide. It is 
commanded by terraced slopes which give every opportunity to the fire of a defending 
force. Southeast of the beach lies the fort of Sedd-el Bahr, battered into ruins by the 
earlier bombardment of the British Fleet. The slopes bristled with trenches, and 
riflemen nestled everywhere among the broken masonry. Almost every part of the 
beach was exposed to a murderous cross-fire. 


There was, however, an escarpment a few feet high, where the sand hills descend to 
the beach, and this afforded the only semblance of shelter that could be found 
anywhere upon that bed of slaughter. Barbed wire ran everywhere along the 
foreshore, across the beach itself, and very thickly indeed up the hill cast of the 
position. The attacking force was subjected to the fire of pom-poms, maxims, and 
snipers on every hand. 


As at beach "W," heavy bombardment from the warships preceded the landing. The 
first attempt was made by three companies of the Dublin Fusiliers, who were towed 
ashore after the fashion already described; but the distinguishing feature of this 
operation was the part played in it by the collier "River Clyde." This humble vessel 
was destined to play as splendid and tragic a part as any engaged in the Great War She 
had been specially prepared for the Landing by her Commander, Commander Unwin, 
R.N., large holes having been cut in her sides, through which the troops could pass 
swiftly on to a gang-plank leading to lighters, which were to be anchored between the 
bow of the ship and the beach. 


These, so it was hoped, would form a gangway by which the men could pass directly 
to the shore. In her bows the "River Clyde" carried a battery of machine guns with 
sand bags to cover them. Her freight, consisting of 2,000 men, was the remaining 
company of the Dublin Fusiliers, the Munster Fusiliers, half a battalion of the 
Hampshire Regiment, and some other details. This landing differed from that of beach 
"W," inasmuch as no flanking attacks were possible. 


The open boats and the "River Clyde" reached the shore simultaneously and, here as 
elsewhere, the Turks withheld their fire till the boats grounded, when there broke out 
from all sides and from all arms a devastating fusillade. Even before they had left the 
boats, the Fusiliers suffered terrible losses, and when they landed, the only survivors 
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were those who managed to rush across & beach and shelter beneath the providential 
escarpment. 


The fire was so terrific that none of the boats were able to return, and they and their 
crews were destroyed upon the beach. The "River Clyde" now opened her sides like a 
more tragic Horse of Troy, and began to pour forth her living freight. She was 
immediately subjected to a terrific fire. The lighters, moreover, which were to form a 
gangway to the shore, could not be kept in their proper positions, chiefly owing to the 
heavy current, and when they were secured, the pier connecting them was swept away 
by the tide. 


Three companies of the Munster Fusiliers rushed in succession for the shore, but few 
of them ever reached it. Probably less than half of these survivors managed to cross 
the beach and reach the crouching shelter beneath the escarpment. As many met their 
death by drowning and when the connection with the shore was cut off, through the 
lighters breaking loose, many lay down in them, and were here killed by the rain of 
fire. Thus perished Brigadier-General Napier, Captain Costeker, and many other brave 
officers. 


This stage of the operations was distinguished by one of the most heroic episodes of 
the whole war. When the lighters broke loose, Commander Unwin waded into the 
water waist deep, and got them once more into position, being assisted at this work by 
Midshipman Drewry, R.N.R., Midshipman Sinclair Malleson, R.N., and Able-seamen 
VV. C. Williams and George Mackenzie Samson. This most gallant deed was, of 
course, performed under a hail of fire. 


Even when the bridge was prepared, it was impossible to use it for landing, for as 
soon as any troops appeared upon it, they were shot down. Consequently the 
disembarkation ,vas stopped, and, while daylight lasted, the remaining troops intended 
for beach "V" were diverted to beach "W." 


It was at this juncture that the gallant attempt was made by the Worcestershire 
Regiment and the Lancashire Fusiliers to pierce the barbed wire hedge separating 
beach "W" from beach "V." Had this been successful, the Turks would have been 
taken in the flank and the landing completed without any considerable further loss; 
but the failure of this heroic attempt has already been described. When night fell the 
wounded men struggled back, despite the bright moonlight, on to the collier; and now, 
and not till now the thousand troops who still remained aboard her, safe behind the 
sand bag shelter, were able to make their way ashore and join their comrades 
crouching behind the merciful sandbank. 


With dawn came a measure of relief. Admiral Wemyss ordered a heavy bombardment 
by H.M.S. "Albion" of the Turkish positions at the two forts and Sadd-el-Bah- village, 
and, under cover of this, the men leapt up from their scanty shelter and, despite the 
heaviest rifle and machine gun fire, fought their way inch by inch up the incline, and 
then, after a magni6cent dash across the open, stormed the Old Castle and Hill IV, and 
made good their position here. The beach was thus cleared for the disembarkation of 
the remaining troops. 
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Admiral de Robeck describes the success of the operation as "miraculous;" but 
unfortunately no miracle intervened to save the life of Lieutenant Colonel C. H. H. 
Doughty-Wylie, the moving spirit of the whole attack. A member of Sir Ian 
Hamilton's staff, he had joined the landing party, and, in his commander's words, "had 
been striving with conspicuous contempt for danger, to keep his comrades in good 
heart during this day and night of ceaseless imminent peril." He was shot down in the 
very moment of the victory that had been so largely of his own making. 


Concurrently with the British landings, a French landing had taken place on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits at Kum Kale. The object of this operation was twofold. It 
was desired to prevent the enemy from occupying new positions in this locality, 
where they could bring gun fire to bear on the transports off Cape Helles; but the main 
objective consisted of the batteries already in position at Kum Kale, which could fire 
straight into "V" and "S" beaches. The French landing was covered by the fire of the 
French Fleet, and was effected very successfully by 10 a.m. 


The troops pushed forward to Veni Shehr, where they were held up by a heavy fire 
from trenches concealed south of Kum Kale village. They had done most that was 
expected of them, however, and the diversion they effected greatly helped the landing 
at "S" beach. where the 2nd South Wales Borderers and a detachment of the 2nd 
London Field Company R.E. were put ashore under the fire of the "Cornwallis" and 
"Lord Nelson." On the 26th the French were re-embarked for positions allotted to 
them at "V" beach. 


The worst of the carnage was now over. The beaches were becoming congested with 
fresh reinforcements and supplies; so Sir Ian Hamilton ordered a general advance to a 
new line stretching from Eski Hissarlik Point (N.E. of beach "W), to a point two miles 
north of Tekke Burnu, near the mouth of a great nullah, or valley, which a few days 
later was to be the scene of tremendous fighting. Even with the gain of this fresh 
ground, the Allied position was felt to be congested, and on the next day (April 28th) 
the heroic 29th Division was hurled north on Krithia, the Naval Division and the 
French forces co-operating actively on the right. A determined fight for the village 
ensued, the Allies being greatly helped by the fire of the Fleet. A single 15in. shell 
from H.M.S. "Queen Elizabeth" wiped out a body of 250 Turks. 


It may be noted here that on the previous day the "Queen Elizabeth," under aeroplane 
direction, had fired over the hills of the Gallipoli Peninsula at a Turkish transport 
which was approaching the Narrows, and had sunk her in three shots. 


Despite the help of the Fleet, the Allies had to fall back from the village and 
consolidate their line after a day's strenuous fighting. A determined counter attack by 
the Turks along our whole line was repelled, and at the end of the dav we held a 
position stretching from three miles north of Tekke Burnu to one mile north of Eski 
Hissarlik. We have Sir Ian Hamilton's assurance that if we had had reinforcements 
and munitions during this operation we should have won Krithia and gained a footing 
on Achi Baba. Unfortunately, from beginning to end of the Gallipoli campaign, this 
same lack was felt, and resulted again and again in tragic failure. 
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At Anzac; 
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AND RHODODENDRON SPUR, GAINED BY THE NEW ZEALANDER 
IN THE GREAT ATTACK IN AUGUST 





The Bivouac & Rhododendron Spur, gained by the New Zealanders in the Great 
Attack in August 


We may now pass back to the cliffs of Sari Bair, where we left the Australian and - 
New Zealand Army Corps. The original purpose for which they were destined, and 
the very different use to which they turned that purpose, have been indicated in these 
words of Sir Ian Hamilton's despatch which have become famous throughout 
Australia and the Empire:- 


I must begin by explaining that their role at this stage of the operations was first, to 
keep open a door leading to the vitals of the Turkish position; secondly, to hold up as 
large a body as possible of the enemy in front of them so as to lessen the strain at 
Cape Helles. Anzac, in fact, was cast to play second fiddle to Cape Helles - a part out 
of harmony with the dare-devil spirit animating those warriors from the south; and so 
it has come about that, as your Lordship will see, the defensive of the Australians and 
New Zealanders has always tended to take on the character of an attack. 


We may note in passing that the only part of the foregoing extract to which the 
Australian soldier would demur would be the word "dare-devil." He appreciates the 
tribute which this epithet pays his courage and initiative, but resents the reflection 
which, in his belief, it casts upon his discretion. 
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The average Anzac is as capable of cool judgment under shell fire as he is courageous 
and self-sacrificing. 


The Australasian position consisted at this time of a semi-circle running inland from 
the beach of Anzac Cove. It had a diameter of about 1,100 yards, and was in area 
somewhat about a square mile. 


It consisted for the most part of a plateau protected by various ridges or other points 
of vantage which in many cases were only a few yards from the bristling Turkish 
trenches. 
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Map of the Anzac area 
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The main Australasian positions were as follows:-On the left, Walker's Ridge, running 
along the greater part of the left flank and leading to two lines of trenches which 
linked up with Pope's Hill. To the right of this was the terrible and famous position 
known as Quinn's Post; and still further to the right was another line of trenches 
terminating in Courtney's Post. The three positions just named were destined to bear 
the brunt of Turkish attack after attack throughout the succeeding months. 


Quinn's Post for Some time had been a "No Man's Land," and had been coveted and 
disputed by ourselves and the Turks. After much hot fighting, we captured it and held 
it till the Evacuation. It would have been untenable if it had not been for the help of 
the New Zealand miners, who provided it with a network of trenches, bomb-proof 
shelters and tunnels covered by powerful beams. 


The Turks repeatedly sapped towards it and strove to blow it up, but the New 
Zealanders countermined and blew up the Turks instead. Owing to their splendid 
work, the position became impregnable. 


Further on still, trenches ran down to the sea from Courtney's Post, completing the 
semi-circle; the extreme position on our right was Chatham's Post. That redoubtable 
geographical feature, Shrapnel Gully, which runs through the centre of our position in 
a north-easterly direction, divided the outer from the inner ridge. Very shortly after 
our troops landed they found this position and made use of it for shelter, but the Turks 
soon dominated it with their fire, and swept it with a continuous hail of shrapnel, thus 
giving it its name. Running off Shrapnel Gully to the left is that well-known position, 
Monash Gully, named after the Commander of the 4th Brigade. 


The distance of the Australian trenches from the Turkish varied from 20 yards to a 
quarter of a mile; the average distance is said to have been 100 yards. At Quinn's Post 
the trenches were only four yards apart. 


The beach at this period had been converted into something combining the features of 
an arsenal, a mining camp, and a seaside resort - a resort whose daily music was the 
crackling of shrapnel and the thunder of high explosive shell. 


The position at Anzac was speedily recognised by the Turkish commanders as being 
one of supreme danger to their main advance along the Peninsula and to the line of 
communications between Achi Baba and the hinterland. For this reason they strained 
every nerve at this stage of the operations to drive the Australians into the sea. On the 
other hand, the Australasian forces strove equally hard to increase the area of their 
occupation. 


The first of their efforts was directed against the enemy's trenches in front of Quinn's 
Post. These were taken with a whirlwind rush and held with the aid of strong 
reinforcements. This brilliant operation was followed up by a series of counter attacks 
delivered by the Turks in the hopes of regaining them. The result of these may be best 
indicated by reference to a Turkish officer's diary, which shows that after the fierce 
assault of May 10th two Turkish regiments lost 600 killed and 2,000 wounded. 


During the next week or two the Turkish attack surged and seethed round the apex 
and outpost of the Anzac position, Quinn's Post. Here the Turkish lines fronted ours 
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so closely and menacingly that we were forced to deliver continuous attacks in sheer 
self-defence. Thus, on the night of May 14-15, a sortie was made from this position 
with the view of checking the bomb-throwing which was causing heavy mortality in 
our trenches. The attack was unsuccessful, and we sustained 70 casualties. 


On the 14th of May the Commander-in-Chief of the whole Australasian Forces, 
General Birdwood, was slightly wounded, and on the succeeding day occurred the 
greatest tragedy which had so far befallen the Australian Army. This consisted in the 
wounding of General Bridges, who died a few days after this event. He was the 
greatest soldier whom Australia had so far produced, and his death cast a gloom over 
the whole operations. Details of his death and a full account of his character and 
achievements are given elsewhere in this volume. 


While their gallant comrades were fighting like grim death on those crags and ridges 
in Gallipoli, the Light Horse were still in Egypt, and as one of their officers said, "The 
Light Horse men are like dogs in the leash straining to get at the quarry; but our time 
will come." 


Colonel Chauvel, commanding the ist Australian Light Horse, was the first to 
volunteer with his Brigade to serve as infantry. His example was soon followed by 
Colonels Ryrie and Hughes, commanding respectively the 2nd and 3rd Light Horse 
Brigades. Every unit of the Australasian forces was eager to take part in the great 
adventure which had begun so heroically, and had been attended with such brilliant 
success. It means much for a mounted man to leave his horse behind him, but the men 
knew that their comrades needed help, and they wanted to be in the fight with them. 


"My Brigade are mostly bushmen," said Colonel Ryrie, "and they never expected to 
go gravel-crushing, but, if necessary, the whole Brigade will start to-morrow on foot, 
even if we have to tramp the whole way from Constantinople to Berlin." This 
expressed the thoughts of the whole mounted force. It was in the early part of May 
that the New Zealand Mounted Rifles and the Australian Light Horse left for the 
fighting zone. 


The first really heavy fighting after the landing, however, occurred on the 18th and 
19th of May, this engagement being now known as The Second Battle of Anzac. 
Several days previous to this attack the Turks had been tunnelling against a portion of 
our line, where the trenches are within 10 yards of one another. Our engineers had 
counter-mined vigorously, but on the 18th the Turks blew up a mine beneath our 
trench and subjected our lines to a heavy bombardment from field guns, howitzers and 
12-inch guns. 


Our General Staff was informed of the movements of the Turks by aeroplanes and by 
the warships, and warning was sent to the trenches on the evening of this day to 
prepare for a general attack. The fact was, that General Liman von Sanders had 
realised the extreme peril which threatened his line of communications from the 
Anzac Cove, and had decided to make a crowning effort to take the whole position. 


He bought up five fresh regiments, and personally directed operations. 
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At midnight of the 18th and 19th a violent fire from rifles and machine guns broke out 
along the whole enemy front, the firing being particularly heavy from the Turkish 
position at the head of Monash Gully. Quinn's Post, which may be called the vanguard 
of the Anzac offensive and defensive, bore, as commonly throughout this period, the 
brunt of the attack. From 3 a.m. till 4 a.m. the fire slackened, but after this hour broke 
out again more fiercely than ever. A strong Turkish column now assaulted the left of 
No. 2 section, but was beaten off with great loss, as were four other attacks delivered 
on the centre of the same section. A series of attacks were also delivered against 
Quinn's Post and Courtney's Post, but these were subjected to a withering fire, 
withheld until the Turks were at close range. Piles of Turkish dead now lay in front of 
our trenches along the whole line, and it was evident that their first effort had failed. 


An hour after dawn, however, a fresh and still more furious bombardment was opened 
by the 12-inch and 9.2-inch guns of the enemy, and heavier artillery was now brought 
into action than any which had been previously used. This was the prelude to a fresh 
assault, directed mainly to the position between Quinn's Post and Courtney's Post. A 
few Turks actually reached our trenches, but were at once disposed of. A series of 
desperate Turkish attacks followed, and after 10 a.m. the attack swung across from the 
right section to the left, where our machine guns did particularly heavy damage. 


A fresh Turkish Division was brought up for the last attack : it probably lost half its 
numbers. By midnight the Turks had had enough of the offensive, and gradually gave 
ground. It is estimated that at least 30,000 Turkish troops, were brought against us in 
this battle, and it seems probable that there were about 7,000 Turkish casualties. Sir 
Ian Hamilton reports that "over 3,000 dead were lying in the open in view of our 
trenches. Our casualties amounted to about 100 killed and 500 wounded." 


It should be noticed that the 2nd Australian Brigade which did such splendid work at 
Cape Helles was transported from there to Anzac on the morning of the 17th May, 
and thus arrived in time for this battle. 


General Birdwood, writing to the Hon. T. McKenzie, High Commissioner of New 
Zealand, states that before the battle his forces were temporarily reduced to 15,000 
rifles and about 30 guns, and estimates General Von Sanders' forces as amounting to 
30,000 men and 90 guns. He adds :--"had he come on in any great strength on one of 
the weakest points of my line he must almost of a certainty have got through; as it 
was, he went in for disjointed attacks of a more or less general nature, each of which 
we were able to beat off comfortably with heavy loss to him." 


The next four days were given up to negotiations for an armistice. This had been 
proposed on the evening of the 20th of May by the Turks, who were desirous of 
burying their dead. Some Turkish officers were sent forth to treat for a truce, and were 
met by Major-General Walker. It was discovered, however, that these bore no written 
credentials, and that the Turkish trenches were being manned in a very suspicious 
manner, and reinforced by columns moving up from the valley behind. Consequently 
the envoys were informed that no decision on the matter could be arrived at, and 
General Birdwood took every precaution against a possible Turkish attack. The 
negotiating parties on each side retired to their trenches, and firing broke out afresh. 


During the 21st and 22nd, the Turks made fresh requests for an armistice, and, in 
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order to arrange this, a Turkish officer was brought blindfolded from the vicinity of 
Gaba Tepe to Anzac Cove. This time he bore papers signed by General von Sanders, 
and it was agreed that there should be a suspension of arms from 7.0 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. 
on the 24th May. The truce was honourably carried out on both sides, and it should be 
mentioned that when the Turks were removing their wounded to Gaba Tepe they gave 
water and medical treatment to our wounded as well. The Turkish officers behaved 
like gentlemen, but it was noticed that the German officers present were "Suspicious 
and arrogant." Three thousand Turks were buried, the whole of whom had been killed 
during the operations since the 18th May. 


For the next few days there was a lull in the operations. Both sides, however, were 
busily sapping towards one another's lines, the New Zealand miners doing specially 
valuable work and constructing trenches, tunnels, and bomb-proof shelters in the most 
vulnerable parts. On the 28th May, at 9 p.m., we made a brisk attack on the Turkish 
post overlooking the beach north of Gaba Tepe. The position was captured by a party 
of 50 rifles, and a similar attack was also successfully delivered against an enemy 
trench in the northern part of our line. 


On the 29th a fresh Turkish attack was delivered against Quinn's Post. This was one 
of the most serious engagements in the whole course of the operations. Quinn's Post 
had, up till now, borne constantly the brunt of the Turkish attack, acting like the peak 
of a promontory battered by the inrushing sea. The enemy had been busily mining 
against this position, and trying to check the counter-mining of our engineers. At 
dawn, on the morning of the 29th, a Turkish mine was sprung near the centre of 
Quinn's Post. 


A terrific uproar occurred, and the enemy immediately charged our trenches, 
swarming over the parapets and embankments, and showering bombs at us. Shrapnel 
and rifle fire followed, and one who was present at this battle describes it as the 
"worst of all the infernos I had ever dreamed or read of." Fifteen yards of our trenches 
had been blown up, and it was through this gap that the Turks were pouring; but they 
were immediately subjected to a heavy enfilading fire, and at 5.30 a.m. a counter 
attack was launched. and the Turks were driven back from their position, with the 
most heavy casualties, by the 15th Australian Infantry Battalion. 


Most unfortunately, this operation resulted in the death of that most gallant officer, 
Major Quinn, who was shot while leading his men in the attack. Almost immediately, 
after the retaking of the trench, the Turks began a fresh bombardment with heavy 
guns. machine-guns, rifles, and bombs, and under this cover delivered another attack. 
This, however, was again repulsed by our troops with the heaviest and the same fate 
befell a further Turkish attack delivered an hour or so later. 


Sir Ian Hamilton estimates that the Turkish losses in this engagement were probably 
equal to those sustained on. the 9th and 10th May. During this engagement the Turks 
fought with great courage, and even after the main attack was repelled, threatened our 
positions by sapping, and made it necessary for us to deliver counter attacks in order 
to avoid disaster similar to that threatened on the 29th. 


The next important operation at Anzac occurred on the 4th and 5th June. The Turks, it 
should be noted, possessed large reserves lying between Anzac and Krithia, which 
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they were able to move up to either position at a few hours' notice. Sir Ian Hamilton 
was meditating an attack in the southern zone, which will be described elsewhere, and 
it was discovered that enemy reinforcements were being sent up from the direction of 
Maidos towards Krithia. The Anzac forces, in order to divert these troops from the 
southern zone, were ordered to carry out three separate enterprises. 


The first consisted of a demonstration against Gaba Tepe, in which the Navy co- 
operated by bombarding the Turkish trenches. The two remaining operations took 
place at, or near, Quinn's Post.The first consisted of a sortie made by two small parties 
of New Zealand troops against a Turkish trench about 200 yards distant from the 
position. One of these parties suffered considerably, and they were at first driven 
back, but on the next day they made a second attempt, which was more successful, 
demolishing a machine-gun emplacement which had enfiladed our position. 


The last operation, however, was the most important of all. This consisted of an attack 
directed against the trenches immediately in front of Quinn's Post, and only 10 yards 
distant from our own trenches. This was delivered at 11 p.m. by a party of 60 men, 
accompanied by bomb-throwers.The position was taken most brilliantly and gallantly, 
but was subjected V throughout the night to a heavy fire and to a strong Turkish 
counter-attack, accompanied with bombs of heavier type than had hitherto been used. 
Two hours after dawn the trench was evacuated, but the Turks had suffered heavy 
casualties. 


There were no further operations of any magnitude until the spirited operation of the 
5th June, which may be related in Sir Ian Hamilton's own words:- 


A sortie was made from Quinn's Post by two officers and 100 men of the Ist 
Australian Infantry, the objective being the destruction of a machine-gun in a trench 
known as German Officers' Trench. A special party of 10 men with the officer 
commanding the party (Lieutenant E. E. L. Lloyd, 1st Battalion, New South Wales, 
Australian Imperial Force) made a dash for the machine-gun; one of the ten men 
managed to fire three rounds into the gun at a range of five feet, and another three at 
the same range through a loop hole. The darkness of the trench and its overhead cover 
prevented the use of the bayonet, but some damage was done by shooting down over 
the parapet. As much of the trench as possible was dismantled. The party suffered 
some casualties from bombs, and was enfiladed all the time by machine-guns from 
either flank. The aim of this gallant assault being attained, the party withdrew in good 
order with their wounded. Casualties in all were 36. 


Throughout the months of June and July both armies were for the most part marking 
time. The Turks had discovered that our men had come to stay. On the other hand, we 
found it impossible to make further headway against positions fortified by the skill of 
German engineers, and occupied in ever-increasing force by fresh troops brought up 
from Constantinople. Furthermore, Sir Ian Hamilton was awaiting the reinforcements 
which he had so urgently demanded at the time of the Landing. 


These, if they had arrived in time, would almost certainly have turned the whole 
course of events. As has been pointed out, the Australians did not at first take kindly 
to trench warfare, and it had always been their ambition and desire to meet the Turk in 
the open; but they had by now evolved a new kind of pride in the warfare they were 
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conducting, a pride based largely on their knowledge that they had never yet been 
permanently driven from any position which they had taken, in spite of continuous 
enemy efforts of the fiercest kind. 


They had now made their fire-trenches impregnable, and at Quinn's Post had 
converted what had previously been No Man's Land into a strong position of vantage. 
The operations now took on all the monotonous yet dangerous features of trench 
warfare, our troops giving themselves up to bombing, sapping, and sniping. 


Towards the end of this period, however. the monotony was broken sensationally, and 
by a greater and fiercer attack than had hitherto been launched against our positions. 
On the 28th June Sir Ian Hamilton had ordered a fresh attack from Anzac for the 
purpose of distracting the enemy's attention from certain operations, which were 
taking place at Helles. The engagement opened with the shelling of the enemy's heavy 
guns by the monitor "Humber" and the destroyers. We also shelled the enemy's 
reserves with guns and howitzers, doing terrible damage and repelling counter-attacks 
directed against the left of our advanced troops. The 2nd Light Horse and the 3rd 
Infantry Brigade moved out on the right and covered 700 yards, after which they 
encountered the enemy in strength. 


Having inflicted great loss, and held up a large Turkish force, they retired in good 
order under heavy rifle, machine-gun and artillery fire. 


This attack was the prelude to the great assault made on the night of the 29th and 30th 
June by the Turks, acting under the direct personal order of Enver Pasha. This brilliant 
but erratic adventurer had conceived the idea of imitating the great drives which 
Mackensen had used with such effect against the Russians, but, unfortunately, he had 
none of Mackensen's experience, and but little of the genius shown by the German 
general in the hurling of huge masses of troops at their objective. 


His artillery tactics, however, were correct, and were delivered with the advantage of 
large supplies of shells which he had brought from Constantinople, and of 
considerable rein of troops. His gunners had studied our positions carefully 
throughout the day, and the bombardment was as accurate as it was unexpected. 


About midnight, the Turkish fire broke out in an overwhelming roar and flame; the 
whole mountain-side, as well as the Anzac trenches, were illuminated, and the 
Turkish trenches rattled and blazed with rifle fire. This bombardment lasted for 90 
minutes, and then Enver launched his troops in dense massed columns against the 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps under the command of Major-General 
Godley. The snipers to our north heard shouts of "Allah, Allah," and the Turks poured 
across the parapets into our nearest saps. A few got over, and none returned. 


The majority made for the main firing trenches, where they were opposed by the 
maxims and machine-guns of the 7th and 8th Light Horse. General Birdwood was 
quite ready for them, but withheld both gun and rifle fire until they were at close 
quarters, when a murderous fire was poured into their ranks. By 2 a.m. the attack was 
broken, and an hour later a fresh attack on Quinn's Post was delivered, but was 
crumpled up by a withering fire. The enemy's casualties in this operation were very 
large : "in areas directly exposed to view between 400 and 500 were actually seen to 
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fall. 


One more operation, and a very brilliant one, took place toward the end of those 
weeks of comparative quiet which preceded our great final attack. On the south of our 
line a position known as Tasmania Post was threatened by the enemy, and it became 
imperative that an extended Turkish trench should be taken. An assaulting party from 
the 11th Battalion of the 3rd Australian Brigade dashed forward after a series of mines 
had been fired, and rushed the trenches. The Australians, as usual, were delighted at 
the opportunity of using the bayonet, and did this with such effect that they killed 100 
Turks, with casualties to themselves amounting to 11 killed and 74 wounded. The 
crest of the ridge was seized, and our whole position at this point rendered once more 
secure. 


Cape Helles, The Battle of Achi Baba: 


Chapter 14 The Story of The Anzacs 
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We may now return to the southern theatre of war at Helles, where we left the British, 
French, and Indian forces entrenched after the fighting immediately following the 
landing. By the morning of the 5th May they were drawn up in the following order :- 
On the left was the 29th Division, consisting of four Brigades, the 87th, the 88th, the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade; on the right were the 
French Corps Expeditionnaire, and to their left, between them and the 29th Division, 
came the 2nd Naval Brigade. 


Sir Ian Hamilton withdrew from the northern zone of Anzac, for the purpose of the 
ensuing battle the 2nd Australian and New Zealand Infantry Brigades, and formed 
from this and the Plymouth and Drake Battalion of the Naval Brigade the Composite 
Division, which he used as his general reserve. The whole line stretched at this period 
across the toe of the Gallipoli Peninsula, from a point about three miles north-east of 
Cape Tekke to a point immediately south-west of the Eski Hissarlik Point. 


The objective of the whole attack consisted of the two great arms of the Achi Baba 
Peak, which run, on the one side, down to the Gulf of Saros, and on the other, to the 
mouth of the Dardanelles. The left arm of Achi Baba is easier of access and less 
covered with scrub than the right. Possession of it was absolutely necessary if the 
attack- on the north-western side was to succeed. It abuts on the ridge and defile of 
Kereves Dere, and thus dominates the road from the tip of the Peninsula to Krithia, 
which formed the immediate objective of our left attack. In order that that attack 
should succeed, and avoid being enfiladed, it was of supreme importance that the 
eastern attacking force should seize the ridge which dominates the Kereves Dere 


Could this once be done, the 29th Division would find Krithia open to it, and would 
be able to push forward toward this objective whilst the French were advancing 
through the Kereves Dere ravine on the right. The battle began at i i a.m. on the 
morning of the 6th with a violent bombardment of Achi Baba by the battleships and 
the French 75's. Immediately after this, the 29th Division advanced under a heavy fire 
against the Turks, whom they found strongly entrenched along the whole line. 


On the right, the Senegalese advanced with considerable gallantry, but found the 
Turkish fire too heavy for them, and were replaced by the French Infantry. By 1.30 
the whole line had been pushed forward from two to three hundred yards; but the 
Turkish guns wrought terrible havoc upon our lines, and could not be located or 
silenced by the warships or the French batteries. The Turkish trenches, too, were 
remarkably strong and well built, many of them being eight feet deep. To make the 
situation more difficult and deadly still, from front and flank a murderous fire was 
poured forth from cleverly concealed machine guns. 


Here and there along the line positions were carried in advance of those indicated, but 
at 4.30 the attack was held up, and it was seen that no more progress could be made 
that day, the French in particular being subjected to so withering a fire that they were 
unable to entrench until nightfall. They bore the brunt of this day's work, but it is 
incorrect to say, with one correspondent, that the first day's fighting was almost 
entirely confined to the right wing. On the left, the 88th Brigade made a most 
determined attempt to carry a clump of fir trees, but here again machine guns proved 
too much for them, and mowed down company after company. 
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During the night there was continuous rifle fire along the whole line, and in the early 
morning the Turks attacked the French with the bayonet, but were completely repelled 
after our Allies had momentarily given ground. 


The 7th of May began with the usual bombardment from the warships, delivered from 
the western coast of the Peninsula, and this was followed by heavy shrapnel fire from 
our left flank. The indomitable 29th Division bore the brunt of the opening attack, but 
suffered terrible carnage from the machine uns which the warships and the artillery 
had not been able to locate. The Lancashire Fusiliers, on the extreme left, had 
especially heavy losses. On their right, the 88th Brigade swept forward, and, backed 
by fierce artillery fire, carried the clump of fir trees, which had given so much trouble 
on the preceding day. They were supported on their left by the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers of the 87th Brigade, and had just wrested the clump from the enemy, when a 
furious attack, accompanied by a hail of bullets from machine-guns, drove them 
temporarily back. The danger was increased by the Turkish snipers who were perched 
in the trees, often upon small wooden platforms. 


"When these were brought down," remarks Sir Ian Hamilton tersely, "the 
surroundings became much healthier." The Fusiliers captured three Turkish trenches, 
but, on the extreme left, the Lancashire Brigade found that by 3 p.m. further advance 
was absolutely impossible owing to the cross-fire of machine-guns. During this part of 
the operation our left wing, including reserves and supports, suffered heavily from the 
accurate fire of the Turkish field guns. For the time being our right wing remained 
quiet, but Sir Ian Hamilton ordered a general attack for 4-45 p.m., the New Zealand 
Brigade being ordered to support the 87th and the 88th. When the order to advance 
was given, the whole line moved forward with the greatest gallantry, and in perfect 
order. 


The Turks were now heavily reinforced, and brought new guns into action against the 
French advance. The position became almost intolerable, but General D'Amade sent 
forward fresh reserves, and delivered a counter attack. On the left, the gallant 29th 
once more carried the fir clump. At sundown, orders were issued to dig in and secure 
the ground gained, which amounted to from two hundred to three hundred yards. On 
the next morning, after bombardment, the New Zealand Brigade, which had been 
moved to the front over night, advanced some two hundred yards beyond the fir trees, 
and beyond the previously most advanced position of the 88th Brigade. The whole 
army had its heart set on a decisive success. 


News, came, however, at 1.30 that the French could not advance unless our left flank 
made further progress. A combined movement was therefore determined on by Sir Ian 
Hamilton. Three hours were spent in straightening up the line, redistributing units and 
giving fresh directions to the batteries and the warships. A general attack was ordered 
for 5.30 p.m., and was preceded by a bombardment from the ships' guns and heavy 
artillery. Then came the attack. 


The sequel is vividly narrated by Sir Ian Hamilton:- 
The steady advance of the British could be followed by the sparkle of their bayonets 


until the long lines entered the smoke clouds. The French, at first, made no 
movement, then, their drums beating and bugles sounding a charge, they suddenly 
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darted forward in a swarm of skirmishers, which seemed in one moment to cover the 
whole southern face of the ridge of the Kereves Dere. Against these the Turkish 
gunners now turned their heaviest pieces, and as the leading groups stormed the first 
Turkish redoubt, the of high explosive shells blotted out both assailants and assailed. 
The trial was too severe for the Senegalese tirailleurs. They recoiled. They were 
rallied. Another rush forward, another repulse, and then a small supporting column of 
French soldiers was seen silhouetted against the sky as they charged the crest of the 
ridge of Kereves Dere, whilst elsewhere it grew so dark that the whole of the 
battlefield became a blank. 


The British bombardment at this part of the proceeding is described as the most 
tremendous which had yet taken place upon the Peninsula. It was specially fierce 
beyond our right, where great volcanoes of earth were thrown up by the bursting 
shells. During this operation, on the extreme left, the 87th Brigade once more 
attempted to seize the strong and deadly positions between the ravine or nullah and 
the sea, but here again the machine guns proved too much for them, and at first they 
fell back. Subsequently, however, they asked of their own accord to be led forward, 
and dug themselves in two hundred yards ahead of their previous position. 


It was in this operation that the New Zealanders and Australians of the 2nd Brigade 
added yet another laurel to their wreath. The New Zealanders advanced through the 
ranks of the 88th Brigade, and charged forward most gallantly under heavy shrapnel 
fire. Many of the 88th flung themselves into the advance by their side, and the whole 
body went forward right over the enemy's concealed machine guns, which opened up 
and wrought frightful havoc in their ranks; yet, in spite of this, they held their 
position, and dug themselves well in within a few yards of the Turkish trenches. 


Equally heroic was the charge of the Australian Brigade. These had been held in 
reserve, but before the general advance they received orders to fall into the firing line 
and support the New Zealand Brigade on their right. They were 1,200 yards distant 
from the Turkish trenches, and were 400 yards behind the British firing line, through 
which they had been ordered to advance. There was no scrap of cover, and the whole 
area was exposed to a withering fire, yet they advanced in steady order at wide 
intervals and never hesitated or checked for a single moment. Within two or three 
minutes they were in the British trenches, where they halted for a brief breathing 
space. 


Then Brigadier General McCay leapt forth from the trenches at their head, shouting 
"Come on, Australians." They followed him, and "swept like a whirlwind over the 
deadly plateau." Beneath the hail of bullets they advanced 500 yards beyond the 
British firing line, and here dug themselves in. There were no more dashing charges in 
the whole of the Gallipoli operations than those of the Australians and New 
Zealanders in this great fight, and both Brigadier-General McCay and Brigadier- 
General Johnston richly deserve the praise bestowed upon them in Sir Ian Hamilton's 
despatch. 


The French on the right had by this time made considerable gains, the Senegalese 
proving especially deadly in bayonet charges. The French attack consisted of a 
succession of desperate bayonet charges, covering the slopes of Achi Baba's left arm. 
Both General D'Armade and General Simonin were present at this attack. The 2nd 
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Division on the left of Kereves Dere, stormed the redoubt, which had hitherto been its 
objective, and the 1st Division, on the right of the ravine, took two complete lines of 
Turkish redoubts and trenches and declined to be displaced from them. 


The result of the three days' fighting, in the words of the official despatch, was that we 
gained "600 yards on the right of the British line, and 400 yards on the left and centre. 
The French captured all the ground in front of the farm Zjimmerman, as well as a 
redoubt for the possession of which there had been obstinate fighting during the whole 
of the past three days." 


This engagement marks the turning point in the nature of the Allied operations 
throughout the Peninsula. It had shown that there was for the present no possibility of 
taking Krithia or Achi Baba by a direct attack. The element of surprise was no longer 
possible, the enemy being heavily reinforced and acquainted with our numbers and 
dispositions. There was little scope left now, writes Sir Ian Hamilton, either at Achi 
Baba or at Gaba Tepe, for tactics which would fling flesh and blood battalions against 
lines of unbroken barbed wire. 


The unique strength of the Turkish position had been realised, and it was realised, too, 
that there could be no attempt to rush it. Henceforth for a considerable period the 
Allied operations took the form of siege warfare. But before this new phase is 
described, one brilliant exploit must be mentioned. 


It should be realised that one of the most murderous portions of the Turkish lines was 
that immediately abutting on the sea: here there was a bluff which had been strongly 
fortified by the enemy, and bristled with machine guns. After the three days' battle, a 
succession of attempts had been made by the Munster Fusiliers and the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers to seize this position. All of these, however, had failed, and there seemed 
little likelihood that the bluff would be taken until the Gurkhas, commanded by Major 
General Cox, made their attempt upon it a few days later. On the night of the 10th and 
11th of May, their scouts made a surprise attack upon it which failed, but prepared the 
way for the main attack delivered on the 12th. 


In this operation, a diversion from the south-east was made by the Manchester 
Brigade, covered by a heavy fire from the warships and artillery. Under cover of this, 
the Gurkhas crept along the shore, assembled in strength below the bluff, scaled the 
cliffs and took the works by storm. This dashing operation removed a thorn from our 
left side and advanced the British flank considerably. The advantages gained by all 
these operations consisted in an advance along the whole front from 400 to 1,000 
yards. This gain will not appear inconsiderable when it is remembered that the Allied 
forces had hitherto been penned up in an area which hardly allowed them free 
movement, and that with every yard gained, the conditions of living became more 
tolerable. 


We may continue to trace the operations at Helles from the great battle of the early 
days of May up till the beginning of the crowning triple attack of the beginning of 
August. Both at Anzac and Helles this interval represents an intermediate chapter 
between the landing and the final operations. After the gains effected during the first 
fortnight of May, the forces on both sides marked time for some 10 clays. The Turks, 
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as we have reason to know, were reconsidering the question whether it was really 
wise to attack in heavy massed formation after the fashion dear to the heart of Enver. 


The first and second battle of Krithia had taught them a lesson in this respect, and 
after the 25th May they pursued slightly different tactics, trying to hold their own line 
and to wear our men out with swift and sudden charges. Our troops, however, retained 
all the ground they had hitherto held, and the Royal Naval and 42nd Divisions in the 
centre, and the French Corps Expeditionnaire on the right, made gains which they 
retained permanently in the teeth of heavy Turkish counter attacks. 


BATTLE OF THE 4th OF JUNE 


In the early days of June it became clear that the Turks had weighty matter in hand. 
They began by bombarding heavily the small post in front of the French on the right, 
and followed this up with an infantry attack, which was repulsed with considerable 
loss. Sir Tan Hamilton had by this time realised that extended manoeuvring was 
hampered by the narrow limits of the position, and that progress could only be made 
by a steady advance pushing on gradually from one point d'appui to another. His 
attack was therefore directed to immobilising the enemy over the greater part of their 
line, while a strong attacking force attempted to capture the most important part of the 
terrain. 


As usual, the attack was preceded by heavy bombardment from all the land guns, 
assisted by the battle ships, cruisers and destroyers. This was continued during the 
morning of the 4th June, from 8 to 10-30, and after a short lull and a feint attack, 
which drew the enemy's fire and disclosed his batteries, our bombardment broke out 
with increased violence and continued till noon. Our line now ran in the following 
order, from right to left:-The Corps Expeditionnaire, the Royal Naval Divisions, the 
42nd (East Lancs.) Division and the 29th Division. It occupied a front of 4,000 yards, 
and numbered an infantry force of 24,000 men. 


The French 1st Division on the right carried the trenches in front of them - and their 
centre attacked the deadly redoubt called Le Haricot, which they had already assaulted 
three times. With the greatest gallantry and desperation they captured the position, but 
later in the day the Turks counter-attacked in such huge masses that the French had to 
fall back, their extreme left also being unable to make headway. 


The 14th Sikhs on the right flank of our left wing fought with the greatest heroism, 
and in their attempt to push on, lost three-fourths of their force. The 6th Gurkhas on 
the left flank were skilfully led by their commander, and with their well-known 
bravery they actually forced their way into the Turkish works; but unfortunately our 
left centre was held up by heavy barbed wire entanglements, which had remained 
undestroyed by our artillery. It thus exposed the Gurkhas' flank, and the latter were 
forced to retire to avoid being isolated and cut off. This unavoidable check balked our 
centre of a great victory. 


The honors of the dav fell to the 2nd Naval Brigade and the Manchester Brigade of 
the 42nd Division. Both of these stormed the trenches in front of them, the 
Manchesters taking their objective within five minutes after the engagement had 
begun. 
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On the left the 88th Brigade of the 29th Division also advanced most gallantly, and 
under very heavy fire, till they had taken the whole of the Turkish first line. A notable 
feature of this attack was the use of armoured motorcars belonging to the Royal Naval 
Air Service, which crossed the trenches on specially laid bridges and advanced to the 
enemy lines, where they grappled the barbed wire entanglements, and then pulled 
them down by reversing engines, and going full speed astern. There were eight of 
these cars, and all of them returned to the camp, two of them sustaining damage. 


The Turks in this part of the field were now on the run, and our men advanced, taking 
trench after trench. It appeared as if Krithia was likely to fall to us, and, had that been 
so, Achi Baba might have followed shortly, as at this time there was no entrenched 
position between the village and the Citadel. But the cup of victory was dashed rudely 
from our lips. 


The greatest strength of a chain is its weakest link, and despite their extreme gallantry, 
the French, as has been shown, had to fall back from the Haricot. In doing this they 
uncovered the flank of the Royal Naval Division, with the tragic result thus narrated 
by Sir Ian Hamilton : 


Shortly before 1 p.m. the right of the 2nd Naval Brigade had to retire with very heavy 
loss from the redoubt they had captured, thus exposing in their turn the Howe and 
Hood Battalions to enfilade fire, so that they, too, had nothing for it but to retreat 
across the open under exceedingly heavy machine-gun and musketry fire. By 1-30 
p.m., the whole of the captured trenches in this section had been lost again, and the 
Brigade was back in its original position-the Collingwood Battalion, which had gone 
forward in support, having been practically destroyed. 


This collapse threatened to drive the gallant Manchester Brigade from the position 
which it had so brilliantly won. It was now holding a perilous salient, and became in 
its turn enfiladed through the falling away of the force on its right flank. Repeated 
attempts were made to sustain it in position, and it seems likely that if we had had the 
necessary reserves this would have been effected; but there was now a gaping hole 
between it and the Royal Naval Division, and it had to fall back, after the heaviest 
losses, on the first Turkish line which it had captured, relinquishing its other gains to 
the enemy. 


it had been hoped that the French might be able to advance, and thus enable the 
Manchesters to secure their gains; but they were so hard pressed that this was 
impossible, and as the 88th Brigade and the Indian Brigade on the left were also hard 
beset, no further advance was possible, and we had to be content with an advance of 
from 200 to 400 yards along the centre; no mean gain, but still one inconsiderable if 
compared with what might have been secured if the French and the Indians had not 
been held up so disastrously on the right and left. 


It must be remembered that their difficulties were greatly increased by the natural 
configuration of the country held by the troops opposing them. The chief obstacle in 
their way consisted of the two spurs running down Achi Baba and forming a strong 
natural fortress, covered with gullies and rugged hills. In the circumstances, the 
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French behaved with the conspicuous gallantry which they showed throughout the 
whole of these operations. 


It must not be thought that because no minute chronicle is given of the operations at 
Anzac and Helles intervening between the great battles, that these intervals were 
periods of calm or truce. As a matter of fact there was fierce and incessant fighting at 
Helles from the end of April till the beginning of December. The Turks had now 
received very strong reinforcements, and positions which by the 4th June had 
promised to succumb were a fortnight later so strongly manned and entrenched as to 
be almost impregnable. One of the most tragic things about the whole expedition was 
the fact that there were few or no reinforcements on our side till it was too late to use 
them, and constantly increasing reinforcements on the side of the Turks. It is only 
possible to notice here the main engagements which occurred in this zone. 


On June 19th the Turks penetrated a salient in our line, which had remained after the 
Battle of the 4th June. They were gallantly driven out by the 5th Royal Scots and a 
company of the Worcesters. 


THE BATTLE OF THE LONGEST DAY. 


A more important engagement still was the battle of the 21st June, or the Battle of the 
Longest Day, in which the French bore the brunt and burden of the fray. 


The preliminary bombardment from the warships began three hours before dawn, and 
continued throughout the day. The 2nd French Division on the left stormed two lines 
of Turkish trenches and captured once more the Haricot Redoubt with all its 
entanglements and communications: but the Ist Division, after taking the first line of 
trenches, were counter-attacked and driven back: again they took the trenches, but 
again the overwhelming numbers of the Turks were too much for them, and they were 
driven forth. 


At 2-45 p.m. General Gourand told his command that the Turkish trenches must 
positively be taken and held during the five remaining hours of daylight. The General 
also requested the help of British guns and howitzers, which were quickly supplied; 
and at 6 o'clock the third assault was delivered. This resulted in some of the fiercest 
fighting experienced in the southern zone. The enemy even fought in one trench with 
stones, sticks, and fists, while in another part of the field a whole battalion of Turks 
was caught in the open ground by the seventy-fives and literally melted away. The 
French attack was successful, and resulted in a gain of 600 yards of trenches with 
7,000 casualties to the enemy. 


On this occasion our right wing had had the burden and honor of the day. In the next 
great fight at Helles, occurring a week later, the left wing was called upon for a 
supreme effort. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 28th OF JUNE, OR BATTLE OF GULLY RAVINE. 
The nature of this operation was to a large extent conditioned by the operations of the 


4th June, and resulted from the need of straightening out the salient which had then 
been formed in the centre of our line. It will be noted from the foregoing narrative that 
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the position of the Turkish right had always been a great menace to our general 
advance. Any gain which we might make in the centre could be enfiladed from this 
strongly held position, and, until it should be taken, progress became practically 
impossible. Sir Ian Hamilton, therefore, determined to throw an attack upon the 
Turkish right wing with a force "pivoting from a point on our line about one mile 
from the sea." It was hoped that near the coast, at the end of the moving radius, an 
advance would be made of over 1,000 yards, the gain gradually becoming lesser as 
the line approached the stationary centre. 


If the operation were successful, our trenches would face due east instead of north- 
east, and we would be in a position to enfilade the Turks instead of suffering their 
enfiladement. The struggle centred round a plateau bounded on one side by cliffs 
sloping to the sea, and on the other by the steep ravine called by our men indifferently 
the Nullah, or Ravine Gully. From this plateau the Turkish trenches started and ran 
right across the Peninsula. 


Our bombardment began at 10.20 a.m. on the 28th June, its chief target being the 
barbed wire in front of the enemy's trenches. This was quickly pounded to pieces. The 
men had been waiting meanwhile on raised platforms, so as to be able to clear the 
trench-top quickly ,when the order came. When this was signalled, they leapt over the 
parapet, and rushed across the intervening space, taking the Boomerang Redoubt by 
storm with little loss to themselves but great loss to the enemy. This position was 
captured by the Border Regiment, which had done splendid service ever since the day 
it landed at Beach "Y." The formidable trenches which the Borderers stormed so 
gallantly were situated in the Nullah, otherwise known as the Gully Ravine or Valley 
of Death. 


This achievement opened the way for our main attack, which began at 1la.m., when 
the 87th Brigade, under Major-General W. R. Marshall, captured three lines of 
Turkish trenches. On the plateau between the cliff and the sea on the right of the 
Nullah the 4th and 7th Royal Scots captured the two Turkish trenches before them, 
but further to the right still, at the pivotal point near Krithia, the remainder of the 
156th Brigade was held up and no further progress could be made. 


This failure, however, was not serious, as the position where it was really important to 
gain ground was at the other end of the swinging radius, and here the result 
throughout the day, was everything that could have been contemplated, or desired : 
for during the second attack, which began at 11.30, the 86th Brigade, with the 2nd 
Royal Fusiliers, dashed across the trenches already captured and then across several 
hundred yards of open ground, after which they took two more lines of trenches and 
succeeded in getting the enemy fairly on the run. They had achieved in all five 
successive lines of trenches, and no troops in the circumstances could have done 
more. 


Later in the day, the Indian Brigade managed to capture a small ravine connecting the 
captured trenches with the sea. 


The results of this battle were exceedingly important. The danger which had been 
threatening our salient from the left was removed, and our left wing, instead of being 
behind our centre was pushed well beyond it in such a way that it now faced due east 
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instead of north-east. Very heavy losses were also inflicted upon the Turks in this 
battle. 


Vigorous counter-attacks had been made by the Turks on the day of the battle, but it 
was on June 30th that they made their crowning effort to regain what had been lost. It 
will be noticed that their assault synchronises with the great attack - made by them at 
Anzac under the direct personal order of Enver Pasha. His arrival at Achi Baba had 
been signalised by the hoisting of a great banner. He overruled the wishes of the 
Generals on the spot, who were against hurling heavily massed counter-attacks 
against troops and trenches which had hitherto defied all their efforts. 


Enver, in overruling their decision, occasioned the terrible carnage which befell the 
Turkish Army at Anzac, and insisted also that the Turks should attack with bombs and 
in great force the northern part of the trenches we had captured at Helles on the 28th. 
This, as we have noticed, had fallen to the Gurkhas, who now faced the Turk in 
magnificent style, first hurling all their bombs at his on-rushing masses, and then 
leaping over the trenches and tackling him in the open with the kukri. Meanwhile, as 
has been noticed, the Turks at Anzac had been "completely crumpled up by the 
musketry and machine-guns of the 7th and 8th Light Horse." 


THE BATTLE OF THE 12th AND 13th OF JULY. 


One more battle, and that a very fierce one, belongs to this intermediate chapter of the 
great adventure at Helles. We have seen that the battle of the 28th June had advanced 
the Allied left, and had left it almost at right angles to the centre and right. Sir Ian 
Hamilton describes the action of the 12th and 13th July as a sequel of that battle, and 
shows that its object was to capture the Turkish trenches east of the Achi Baba Nullah 
and facing the French on the right and the 52nd (Lowland) Division on the right 
centre. If this operation succeeded, the whole of the Allied line would be flung 
forward several hundred yards on a line level with the position on the extreme left so 
heroically stormed and held by the Gurkhas. 


It cannot be too often repeated that every successful engagement at Helles was 
followed by a strengthening of the Turkish lines. The whole of the position now 
forming our objective was furrowed with fresh trenches and redoubts protected by 
barbed wire and connected by saps and communicating trenches. "In front of Achi 
Baba," writes Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, "at the present time, the situation is exactly the 
same as it is before Ypres, and other parts on the eastern Front, and victories cannot 
be won in a day here any more than they can in France. The enemy's line must first be 
pounded to pulp, then stormed, and finally held against their counterattacks." 


The trenches to be seized ran from the mouth of the Kereves Dere to the Sedd-el- 
Bahr-Krithia Road, along a front Of 2,000 yards. The attack began with a heavy 
bombardment, and then on the right the French and Lowland Scottish leapt over their 
trenches and stormed two lines of the enemy's position. The Ist Division of the 
French Corps carried a still further position, while the 2nd French Division held all 
that they had already gained. 


The tragedy of the day was the fate which befell the 4th Battalion of the King's Own 
Scottish Borderers. In the words of the official despatch "they pressed on too eagerly,” 
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and "not only carried the third line of trenches, but charged on up the hill and beyond’ 
the third line, then advanced until they came under the feu de barrage of the French 
artillery. Nothing could live under so cruel a cross-fire from friend and foe, so the 
Scottish Borderers were forced to fall back with heavy losses, to the second line of 
enemy trenches which they had captured in their first rush." 


There was much confusion throughout this phase of the attack, the battle being 
swallowed up in a mist of gun fire and dust and the whole terrain being pitted with the 
craters made by high explosive shells. When the smoke lifted, it was found that our 
men held the greater part of the Turkish trenches. The 157th Brigade was now hurled 
against the position under the heaviest machine-gun and rifle fire, and most gallantly 
stormed the whole line of trenches allotted to their attack. 


When night came, the Turks still kept up a succession of counterattacks, which our 
wearied men repulsed with the greatest heroism till the dawn, when the Territorials on 
the right of the 157th Brigade were forced to give way before a party of bombers. The 
Army and its General, however, had determined that the day should be theirs, and that 
they would retake the position thus forced from their hands. Three Battalions of the 
Royal Naval Division were, therefore, brought up on the left, and a second attack was 
delivered, in which the 1st and 2nd French Divisions, in the teeth of the heaviest fire, 
pushed their positions well beyond the line won on the previous day. Two of the 
Naval Battalions were completely successful. 


The Portsmouth Battalion was too successful, for "pressing on too far, it fell into 
precisely the same error at precisely the same spot as did the 4th King's Own Scottish 
Borderers on the 12th, an over-impetuosity which cost them heavy losses." 


This battle was successful in so far as it left the two Turkish front lines in our hands 
along the whole of the position, and gave us in some parts the third line as well. The 
new position was a great improvement on the old, owing to the vantage which it 
provided for our machine-gun and rifle fire.The whole operation, though not without 
its incidental mistakes and failures, had on the whole been brilliantly justified by its 
results. 


The Anzacs: 


Chapter 15 of The Story of The Anzacs 


It must be remembered at the outset that the conditions under which the Anzacs were 
fighting were probably unparalleled on any front. It is true they had not to face 
bombardment so heavy or continuous as that which the Germans poured upon certain 
parts of the British trenches in Flanders. 


Yet the narrow beach upon which they were exposed was open to the enemy's fire 
over practically its whole extent, the only sheltered portions lying at the bottom of the 
steep cliffs which had made the Landing so difficult and terrible. 
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All soldiers, whether wounded or sick, who were withdrawn from the fire zone, had to 
be sent down to the boats and transported to the hospital ships under heavy shrapnel 
fire. There was no means of relieving the rest or taking them out of the perilous square 
mile which was subjected to incessant shell fire and the enfilading Turkish guns. 


The men could not, as in France, be easily withdrawn for a much-needed rest into a 
zone of safety, peace and comfort. The Anzac's only sanctuary from trench warfare 
was his shrapnel-spattered dugout, and his only relaxation consisted in organising 
competitions in bomb throwing at the Turkish positions, of out-sniping the snipers, 
and taking long shots at the dummy-periscopes which the Turks thrust over their 
trenches. 


The dugouts were generally about 4 feet deep, the earth being packed into sand-bags 
by which the sides were reinforced and cover provided for overhead. These little 
structures are described by one who had lived and suffered in them as half burrow, 
half mud house. 


Many men lived in holes scooped in the cliff side, about twice as large as their 
inhabitants. Such a life, led under incessant shell fire, tried and shattered all but the 
strongest nerves, and it speaks highly for the physique, as well as for the moral 
courage, of the Australasian soldier that he was able to stand the strain, though sore 
tried by wounds, lack of sleep, hunger, and thirst, enteric and dysentery. 


The sporting attitude of the Anzac towards his environment is indicated by the story 
of a soldier who, after a long period of duty in the front trenches, was at last allowed a 
spell in the less dangerous zone at the rear. 


Describing his new "rest"-quarters to a friend in Australia, he wrote : "Why, if it 
weren't for the shrapnel and the long distance shells and occasional snipers you 
wouldn't know there was a war on." 


The strong point of the Australasian soldier, apart from his courage, which we may 
take for granted, is his initiative, the quality which brought him so triumphantly 
through the ordeal of the 25th April. It was against his will that he gave up the tactics 
which on this occasion had given him victory and fame. Only under the pressure of 
necessity did he dig himself into his trenches. But once he had done this, he adapted 
himself to the new conditions, and became an efficient and steady trench fighter. 


The chief accusation levelled against the Anzacs by experienced onlookers was that 
during their first charges they showed complete disdain of cover. But they soon added 
wariness to their other military virtues, and learned that it was rather foolish than 
brave to expose oneself needlessly to the delicate attentions of a dead shot at 100 
yards distance. 


It has been pointed out that the whole area of the beach, besides being continually 
exposed to shrapnel fire, was regularly bombarded from opposite directions, by a gun 
known as "the Anafarta" gun and the still more famous "Beachy Bill." The latter was 
really a whole Battery of guns snugly located in an olive grove at Kilid Bahr. Again 
and again our warships and artillery claimed to have silenced "Beachy," but again and 
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again, when our worst had been wrought upon him, he saluted us with his morning 
hymn. 


There was often heard at Anzac the cry, "Beachy's coming," frequently followed by 
the too familiar order : "Stretcher-bearers wanted." 


When "Beachy Bill" and his progeny dropped shells near the dugouts, there was 
generally a scuttle for safety. The Australians learned to time the explosions, and after 
one had occurred, they would come out of the dugouts and employ themselves till the 
next one was due. The incautious sometimes put their heads out too soon after the 
shell had exploded, and some of these fella victim to the German gunners who often 
fired shrapnel a few seconds after the shell had fallen in hope of securing victims. On 
an average, "Beachy" is said to have accounted for 12 men a day. 


But it was in the front trenches that the resource and bushmanship of the Australian 
was most brilliant and valuable. It is calculated that there were over 300 miles of saps 
and trenches upon the narrow area of Anzac Cove. The average cutting was about 7 
feet in depth and was often wide 


enough for two men to walk abreast. During the actual fighting the trenches, of 
course, had to be dug quickly and were often merely a few inches deep. Life in the 
trenches, even at the quietest moment of the Anzac occupation, was full at every 
minute of excitement, exultation, and the danger of sudden death. 


One marksman describes the shooting at the loop holes in the Turkish trenches 400 
yards away. He started putting bullets into the fire holes at this distance. "Whenever I 
missed," he continues, "they had the audacity to wave a shovel. They have an 
uncomfortable way of putting their bullets into our sniping holes, too." The snipers 
provided a very serious problem, and it was through one of them, as has been seen, 
that Australia's greatest soldier met his end. They would come right into our lines and 
dig themselves in with a week's provisions, concealing themselves with the greatest 
cunning in every possible hole or crevice, and in several cases covering themselves 
with foliage so as to be indistinguishable from the surrounding cover. 


In one case an Australian soldier, after searching vainly for a Turkish sniper's 
location, saw to his astonishment a thick shrub which had been lying some way ahead 
deliberately rise from its place 


and move ten or fifteen yards. The soldier, taking no chances, fired into the thick of it. 
It lay still, and no more sniping came from that quarter that day. Closer investigation 
disclosed the cause of the trouble. "A Turk had been dressed in green clothes and was 
now found lying dead beneath an olive sapling." (Melbourne "Argus" November 8th 
1915.) 


This habit of protective mimicry was frequent among the Turkish snipers. Some men 
not only wore green clothes, but painted their faces green so as to be indistinguishable 
from the leaves of the trees in which they hid. Sometimes they would fire till our men 
got within five yards, when they would ask for quarter. At other times, they would 
play what one correspondent calls the stretcher game. Several would come down with 
a stretcher, and the leader would shout "Make way for a stretcher party." 
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The men detected the fraud mainly through the speaker's quite definitely un- 
Australian accent. "We shot them down," says the writer, "and found we had bagged a 
dozen with a machine gun and three boxes of ammunition." A favorite trick of the 
Turkish snipers was to remain behind in concealment after a Turkish charge, and from 
their point of vantage shoot our men in the back. Certain parts of Gallipoli, notably 
Snipers’ Gully, and Shrapnel gully, became particularly dangerous through their 
efforts. 


The Anzacs organised hunts by night for these pests, and thus exterminated several 
nests of them, but they required most careful attention during the daylight, and this 
was provided for by a skilful organisation of counter snipers. 


A New Zealand officer of a sporting turn of mind took the matter in hand and 
organised a service of crack shots whose sole business it was to protect the most 
dangerous routes against the Turkish snipers' fire. He picked his men carefully and 
stationed them at every conceivable point of vantage. They made a study of every 
corner and crevice which could possibly give refuge to the enemy, and if any sniping 
took place, the author of it did not live long, for there would be some twenty rifles on 
the watch for him. 


By these means some valleys and ridges which had previously been amongst the most 
deadly became perfectly safe, and our men could walk along them as securely as if 
they were in a trench. There was keen competition for the championship at this game, 
the record probably being held by Private W. E. Sing, a Queenslander of the 2nd 
Light Horse Brigade, who during fifteen weeks accounted for a century of Turks. 


Here, too, must be mentioned the machine gun service and the remarkable 
achievement of Captain J. Wallingford, who left New Zealand as Assistant Adjutant 
to the Auckland Infantry Battalion. Early in the campaign he was given command of 
the New Zealand Machine Gun Section. On April 27th he performed a most gallant 
feat, for which he was decorated. On this date the Turks had put tremendous pressure 
upon our line at Walker's Ridge. Messages came down to the effect that all officers 
were shot, and that there were no reinforcements. Matters looked very serious, and 
General Walker sent Captain Wallingford up to see if any relief could be offered. 


Creeping along the ridge he found about 100 men, Australians and New Zealanders, 
lying on the ground, exposed to the Turkish fire. He led them forward, and came 
across one of his own guns with the gunners dead or wounded, and a heroic boy trying 
vainly to get the gun into action. He adjusted the gun just as the Turks were coming 
out of the trenches across the ravine, and he let them have it repeatedly each time they 
charged, completely stopping their attack. 


Five weeks later the position was recaptured by the New Zealand troops. Captain 
Wallingford's achievement saved the whole of the Anzac's left flank from being 
broken. He was a superb marksman. When the New Zealand Infantry were transferred 
to Achi Baba, he remained behind to supervise the Machine Gun service. At one time 
he had thirty-two guns under his control, and he played a prominent part in the attack 
on Rill 60, after which he was invalided to New Zealand. 
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It is impossible here to reproduce a hundredth part of the heroic deeds and romantic 
episodes which were the common staple of life upon Gallipoli. One of the most 
remarkable incidents was that narrated in a letter by Colonel Pope, describing the 
seizure of two Australian officers by the Turks at Dead Man's Ridge, a site between 
Quinn's Post and Pope's Hill. Colonel Pope relates that he was told on one occasion 
that some Indians wanted to see him. 


He went out and met two of his officers talking with six swarthy soldiers, all bearing 
rifles and fixed bayonets. As soon as the Colonel set eyes on them, he remarked that 
they looked like Turks. One of the officers replied that they were Gurkhas, and said 
they wanted Colonel Pope to go with them 


and see their commanding officer. But the Colonel knew them for what they were. 
Meanwhile, they were gathering round him, and one of the most ferocious-looking of 
them seized his wrist. "I had purposely kept pretty close to the edge of the gully," he 
said, "and I called out 'these beggars are Turks,’ and pulled out as quickly as I could, 
pulling the Turk after me and Jumping over the edge of the gully. The Turk let go and 
I fell down forty feet." The Turks got away with the Adjutant, Captain 


MacDonald, and with Lieutenant Elston. The Colonel considered that this daring plot 
was probably instigated by the Germans. 


As the summer wore on the beat became intense, and every day was a blaze of 
sunshine, hardly mitigated by a cloud. The Australians fared better, through being 
accustomed to the heat of their native climate, than the British at Helles, who, as 
certain of them have told us, found the fierce sunlight trying and terrible. The average 
Anzac used to dress in a loose shirt and a pair of khaki drill shorts, such as the 
Gurkhas use, with the knees uncovered; very frequently he wore the shorts minus the 
shirt: Many men who could not get the shorts ready-made, amputated the legs of 
trousers. 


Officers dressed like men, and it was often very difficult to distinguish a general from 
a private. Both in the trenches and the dugouts, the Anzacs suffered great irritation 
from flies, which swarmed in such numbers that they covered thickly the walls and 
floor of the shelters. 


The men carried on a minor warfare against these pests, and the trenches in places 
were "placarded with health notices like a suburban town hall," such as "Don't let the 
flies kill you. You kill them." Even during normal conditions, as far as anything upon 
Anzac could be called normal, the men found it difficult to get enough drinking water. 
There were few wells or springs in the Cove. Most of the water had to be brought by 
transports. For the greater period of their time the men were restricted to a ration of 
about a pint and a half a day which, considering the intense heat in which they had to 
work, was very short commons. 


Life would have been impossible upon the Peninsula, even at times free from heavy 
fighting, unless the men had been possessed of indomitable spirit, and had had that 
feeling of brotherhood and trust in their officers which makes the spirit of a great 
army. The Anzacs have been said to have lacked discipline, but this only means that 
their discipline was not the same as that of the British regular. They did not take their 
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officers on trust to the same extent, nor did they believe, as does the British Tommy, 
in the infallibility and almost divine grace of the subaltern simply because he happens 
to be a subaltern. Nor was there the exemplary rigidity and formality which prevails 
between officers and men in the British ranks. 


There is a tale of an officer who, immediately before a review by a British general, 
said to his men, "Try and look as smart as possible, and, for Heaven's sake, don't call 
me Alf." But it would be a profound mistake to regard the easiness of intercourse 
prevailing between Australian officers and men as a sign of any real laxity or 
weakness. It is quite certain that without the essentials of discipline the Anzac troops 
never could have done what they did, and, as a matter of fact, once their officers had 
gained their trust and affection they would follow them devotedly to the death. 


The relationship between the senior officers and the men was splendid. It was not only 
the company commanders who were in close touch with the troops. The battalion 
chiefs and Brigadiers greeted their soldiers familiarly by name as a father greets his 
children. There was the warmest and fullest sympathy and understanding among all 
ranks, and each Brigade seemed a big family. A great deal of nonsense has been 
talked about their laxity of discipline by men who have not known the Anzacs or their 
record. In this connection it may be worth while to quote the verdict of an English 
officer who had fought with them and come to love them like brothers. 


"It is said that the Australian soldier is often lacking in discipline. It all depends what 
you call discipline. Let me give you an example. When we landed, the men were 
ordered to advance with fixed bayonets and do the work with cold steel. They were 
not to Ere unless it was absolutely necessary. Days afterwards we found some of our 
men out in the bad country beyond Quinn's Post, dead, with their rifles beside them. 
The bayonets were fixed and not a round of shot fired. They had obeyed orders until 
the last. They must have had innumerable temptations to loose off their rifles, but they 
died like soldiers, with red bayonets and clean barrels. I call that discipline." 


As to their bravery there is countless testimony, coming both from friend and foe. All 
expert observers have noticed that the Australian soldier represents a type quite 
distinct from other soldiers, and sets about his work after a totally different fashion. 
The same generosity which distinguished the Australians in their relations, before 
battle with the British, French, and Indians and made them lavish with their rations 
and cigarettes, took shape when danger came in an utter recklessness of life, and even 
in the desire to fling life away rather than surrender an inch of ground gained. 


A British officer who visited the thin line at Quinn's Post declared the Australian 
soldier to be the greatest fighter in the world. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who had 
excellent opportunities of judging our men's quality, writes 


"I do not think I ever saw so many determined faces in my life. They seem to be born 
fighters. Whoever thought that Great Britain had such Colonials ? If the war has done 
nothing else before, it has discovered these giants whom we did not know. Their 
minds are as big as their bodies. The men joined upon a wave of enthusiasm. They 
seemed to realise what they had to do from the first." 
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The spirit in which the Anzacs went about their work is well portrayed by Mr. John 
Masefield in his book, "Gallipoli." He first described the miracle, or what seems such, 
by which an Army of 30,000 men and 1,000 tons of shells, cartridges, and food were 
smuggled on to Anzac, and concealed there during the nights of the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
August without the Turks ever suspecting their existence. 


"For three whole nights," he continues, "nearly all the Australians at Anzac gave up 
most of their sleep. They began the work by digging a cover. They took a personal 
pride and pleasure in playing the game of cache-cache to the end. It is difficult to 
praise a feat of this kind, and still more difficult to make people understand what the 
work meant. Those smiling and glorious young giants thought little of it. They loved 
their chiefs and they liked the fun, and when praised for it looked away with a grin." 


Physically, as well as spiritually, the men were splendid. The heat had bronzed and 
tanned them, and exposure to wind and weather hardened them, and they were trained 
to the finest possible pitch. Many of them were men of great physical beauty, and of 
commanding stature, and every one of them was sinewy and hard as nails. It has been 
remarked that even the picked troops of the Prussian Guards cannot compare with the 
Australians in magnificence of physique, for many of them were gross and fleshy, 
whereas the average Australian had not an ounce of spare flesh to spoil the symmetry 
of his frame. 


Mr. John Masefield writes thus of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps: 


"They were almost all men who had enlisted since the declaration of war, and had had 
not more than six months' active training. They were, however, the finest body of 
young men ever brought together in modern times. For physical beauty and nobility of 
bearing they surpassed any men I have ever seen. They walked and looked like the 
kings in old poems, and reminded me of the line in Shakespeare, ‘baited like eagles 
having lately bathed.’ " 


The Australians were regarded by the doctors as the best patients of all, though the 
Gurkhas were said to run them close. When the wounded came staggering down or 
were borne on stretchers from the firing line, there was not one of them who did not 
make a show of being brave, and there were many who laughed and cheered and sang. 
This heroism was infectious, and the well known Gallipoli Bill, other-wise Private A. 
R. McPherson, remarks that "wounded men who would ordinarily raise Cain 


over a toothache now suffer indescribable pain with cheerfulness." Such results as 
these would have been impossible without the strong feeling of brotherhood which 
ran through the whole Australasian Army. 


One could quote instances of their heroism almost to infinity. Again and again was 
repeated the action of the "man named Laurence," who crossed a fire-swept field 
merely to get some wounded men a drink. There occurred incidents, too, like that 
quoted by the brilliant Australian War 


Correspondent, 'Mr. Keith 'Murdoch, of the bomb-thrower in one section who carried 
scores of these combustible missiles through the heaviest fire. 
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He reached a spot near the Turks' advanced trenches where he could bomb the enemy 
at close quarters. Lighting a cigarette he lit his bombs from this and threw six before 
he was shot. "Six bombs passed from bag to cigarette, from cigarette to the Turks, and 
all agreed that even to throw six bombs before the Turks could kill him was a great 
effort." 


On another occasion, a group of four men were working on a mine shaft when men 
from another regiment came along to relieve them. These four refused to go with their 
Battalion until they had finished their job, as they wished it to be known as "their own 
and no one else's." It was in the same spirit that the 16th Regiment of the 3rd 
Australian Infantry begged to remain in the trenches when they were ordered to be 
relieved, and practically did five weeks on end there. 


The way in which they faced death may be gathered from the letter of a soldier in the 
8th battery of the Australian Field Artillery. This letter indicates the spirit in which 
our men at the front face the supreme ordeal of the battlefield :- 


"This is how the men in this Battery die. When the smoke from the bursting shell had 
cleared away, Wallis ran out to see the damage. He found Mick Taylor crawling about 
the ground, covered in blood, and dazed. Wallis said: 'Are you badly hit, Nick?’ 'No, 
Bill. I'm only scratched. Look after Doug. and Stan.' We subsequently found that he 
was wounded in 14 places. Wallis then picked up Doug. The poor lad had one arm off 
and one leg shattered to the thigh, and internal wounds. He said, 'I'm done. Look after 
Nick and Stan. Don't mind me.’ One soldier named Carter was leaning on the gun. He 
had a fearful wound in his side. 'I'm sorry I'm moaning. It will upset the others; but I 
can't help it. I can't help it.’ He died, poor lad, almost immediately. His last words 
were: 'Did they get the gun?’ Doug. was in fearful agony, but kept saying: 'I'm dying, 
but, by God, I'll die game.’ 


His last words were: 'I died with the gun, didn't T -and so he went. Dear lad, the most 
gallant, the most unselfish little soldier God ever made. He has taught us all how to 
die. Mick may pull through with his 14 wounds. God grant it may be so. I do not think 
in the whole history of the war there is anything to eclipse this incident for gallantry 
or unselfish devotion of comrades. The General spoke to us all. He said : Dear lads, I 
have heard of nothing grander than the way your comrades died. I am proud of your 
Battery. I would be proud to be a gunner in your Battery. I only hope that when you 
return that you will be appreciated as you should be.' We buried the dear lads side by 
side at midnight. It was a real soldier's burial. The minister's voice was drowned in the 
crack of the bullets whistling overhead, and thus we left them." ("Argus," 30th 
August, 1915.) 


Every Australian family which has had a relation at the front, and very few have not, 
must have gleaned from his letters numerous instances of such otherwise unrecorded 
and unsuspected heroism. The outside world, which has not had such opportunities of 
information, still knows from public records how the Anzacs fought and died. The ist 
Brigade must live through history by its valor at Lone Pine, the 2nd Brigade by its 
great charge across the shrapnel-spattered plain at Helles, the 3rd Brigade by its 
unforgettable prowess at the Landing, and the 4th Brigade by its assault on the well- 
nigh impregnable fastness of Abdul Rahman Bair. 
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All the world knows how the scanty and indomitable New Zealanders held the heights 
of Chunuk for three days and nights against the Turkish hordes, and by their unaided 
valor well-nigh secured victory for the Gallipoli Campaign; and the world knows, too, 
how the 8th and 10th Light Horse leapt forth on their forlorn hope at Russell's Top 
and faced a death so certain that the doomed men shook hands with one another, as 
for the last time, before leaving the trenches. 


Certain of the Anzacs, were of special eminence, and deserve particular mention. The 
first place here must be given to General Sir William Throsby Bridges. Reference has 
already been made to his death. He was wounded by a sniper's bullet in Monash Gully 
when visiting the trenches on the hills on Sari Bair. He refused to be carried down by 
the direct road to the sea front, in view of the danger which his bearers would run if 
they took that route. 


He was, therefore, taken slowly through the winding valley, and it is noteworthy that 
while this was happening, no shots were fired from the Turkish lines. It was found 
that the bullet had severed two large arteries in the upper part of his leg, and the 
doctors found it impossible to, stop the bleeding. He was placed on a hospital ship, 
and had probably as skilful medical attendance as any which could be provided 
throughout the Empire; but the flow of blood continued, and the General gradually 
grew weaker and passed away quietly before the ship reached Alexandria. 


General Bridges had made a great reputation for himself in the days of peace as a 
remarkably efficient administrator and organiser. Taciturn and unbending, he was a 
soldier who took his profession in the most serious spirit. An Australian 
correspondent received a few years ago a letter from a distinguished Swiss officer, 
who had been present at the Swiss Army manoeuvres. He declared that the foreign 
military attach6 who impressed him most and who seemed to have the fullest grip of 
the situation was Colonel Bridges. 


His great achievement in Australia was Duntroon College, the national military school 
for officers, which he had constructed after the model of the best military colleges in 
Europe and America. He was wrapped up in the success of this institution, and he 
lived to see it bear fruit in the gallantry and efficiency of the younger men whom he 
had trained. He was not only valuable to the nation in peace time, however, for at the 
Landing and afterwards he showed the qualities of a great soldier and general. 


He directed the sending of reinforcements to critical points, and showed the greatest 
coolness, determination, and grip in face of one of the most trying situations which a 
British commander has ever had to face. He was equally cool beneath rifle fire, never 
seeming to consider danger in face of the greatest risks. His death came as the greatest 
shock to the whole of Australia, and it was felt that his commanding qualities made 
him absolutely irreplaceable to the Commonwealth. 


General Sir William Birdwood before the Boer War had seen a good deal of frontier 
fighting, and had taken part in the Tirah campaign of 1897-189S. In South Africa he 
served with great distinction; he was one of the first officers to enter Ladysmith after 
the relief, and was Lord Kitchener's Military Secretary during the last phases of the 
War, retaining this position for the seven years after Lord Kitchener had become 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 
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General Birdwood subsequently commanded a Brigade on the North-west Frontier, 
and became Quartermaster General of India, and was afterwards Secretary to the 
Viceroy of India in the Army Department. He is as great an administrator as he is a 
fighter, and from the beginning to the end of the Gallipoli campaign was idolised by 
his men, -with very many of whom he was on terms of the closest personal 
familiarity. He will ever live in Australian and New Zealand history by the name 
which he so splendidly deserved-"The Soul of Anzac." 


After the death of General Bridges the ist Division was commanded by an Anzac 
officer, who became as distinguished as he was beloved. Brigadier-General Walker 
had been Chief of Staff of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, and at the 
Landing had been largely responsible for the formation of the Anzac line in its 
southern point, and for the building up of the line connecting this with the northern 
front. He was in the thick of the fighting here, and his courage and coolness won him 
the affection of all beneath his command. When he took command of the ist Division, 
he came to know his troops with a thoroughness which has been achieved by few 
Divisional Commanders, and he was regarded by them all with the deepest personal 
affection. 


He knew every inch of the line beneath his command, and had visited positions which 
he would only allow others to visit in cases of the most urgent need. His spirit had 
sustained his command during the long months of trench digging and trench warfare, 
and had helped to lift the 1st Brigade through its heroic fight at Lone Pine. His little 
figure was familiar and welcome in every part of Anzac, and his sturdy fighting 
qualities are fittingly commemorated by the naming after him of that hard won and 
hazardous position, Walker's Ridge. 


On October 13th General Walker was wounded in the arm and hip, but his work had 
been done, and done splendidly. 


Brigadier-General Sinclair Maclagan had gained a high reputation in Egypt as a 
commander who combined strict discipline with tact, and he here showed himself a 
skilled soldier and a clever tactician. His command, the 3rd Brigade, had been sent to 
Mudros in March to practise landing on an exposed beach in small boats. It bore the 
brunt of the landing on the 25th April, and its success was largely due to its 
commander's superb leadership and organising power. 


Brigadier-General James Whiteside McCay was, before the War, a lawyer, practising 
in Melbourne and Castlemaine, Victoria. He at one time held the portfolio of Defence 
in the Federal Parliament, and was perhaps as able a Defence Minister as Australia 
ever produced. He has strong literary tastes, and comes of a family which has 
distinguished itself in literature. He has always shown keenness and "grip" in 
everything he undertakes, and his insistence on strict discipline was of great value to 
the Ist Division during the months of training in Egypt. His superb and intrepid 
leadership during the great charge at Cape Helles has made his name famous 
throughout Australia, and won him special mention in Sir Ian Hamilton's Despatches. 


After the charge, he returned to Anzac with his Division, and took part in the fighting 
there till he was badly wounded by a Turkish sniper, and was sent to an hospital at 
Malta, after which he returned, for the time being, to Australia. 
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Among the most distinguished New Zealand Commanders were Brigadier-General F. 
E. Johnston, and Brigadier-General A. H. Russell. The former led the New Zealand 
Brigade in the great charge at Helles on the 8th May, and was specially praised in Sir 
Ian Hamilton's second Despatch for his dash and valor. He subsequently led the right 
assaulting column in the Sari Bair offensive, while Brigadier-General Russell 
commanded the right covering column. The achievements of these forces have been 
fully chronicled in another chapter of this volume. 


Another brilliant New Zealander was Colonel L. C. Malone, of the Wellington 
Battalion. By profession a solicitor, he developed remarkable engineering ability, and 
transformed Quinn's Post from a vital point of danger to foothills for offence. He was 
specially commended for his service by General Birdwood, in a letter to the Agent- 
General for New Zealand. He led the charge of General Johnston's column up the 
south-west slopes of Chunuk Bair, and was shot dead while marking out the line to be 
held by the victorious troops. 


Mention has already been made of the death of the intrepid Colonel Quinn during an 
attack which he had organised from the perilous and vitally important post so fittingly 
named after him. 


Many of the deeds of the rank and file have been chronicled here. It has been said that 
every soldier who fought on Gallipoli deserved the V.C. Among those who actually 
won it was Lance-Corporal Jacka, who displayed conspicuous bravery at Courtney's 
Post. With four other men he was holding a portion of the trench at this position 
during the great offensive directed against it by General Liman von Sanders on this 
date, when the position was rushed by the Turks, and all his companions were killed. 
Seven Turks now rushed the trench which Jacka was holding single-handed; he 
tackled them, and killed five by rifle fire and two with the bayonet. The trench was 
held. 
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The Last Phase. 


Chapter 16 of The Story of The Anzacs 


We now come to the crowning act of the great tragedy of Gallipoli, and here, as 
always, our main interpreter of the drama must be its director, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
though we shall supplement his version with many others. 


He tells us that as early as the beginning of May he had come to the conclusion that he 
would be unable to fight his way to the Narrows, either in the northern or the southern 
zone, without reinforcements amounting to some 50,000 men. 


It has already been pointed out that if these troops had been available at Helles during 
the battles of May and June, the Peninsula must almost certainly have become ours. 
When, however, it was actually determined that they should be sent, they did not 
arrive at Mudros till the beginning of August. By this time the golden opportunity had 
passed. 


There was still hope, however, and as the event showed, there was still a definite 
possibility of success. Various alternatives presented themselves; the whole new 
Army might be flung on to the toe of the Peninsula, and ordered to force a way via 
Krithia to the Narrows. This course was rejected on account of the greatly increased 
strength of the new Turkish fortifications and of the large reserves which had been 
brought up-to defend them. To attack on the Asiatic side of the Straits meant splitting 
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up the main force, a great part of which would in any case have to be employed on the 
European side. 


A third alternative was a landing at Enos or Ibrije for the purpose of seizing the neck 
of the Isthmus at Bulair; but this was rejected largely owing to the objections of Vice- 
Admiral De Robeck, who pointed out that the beach was in every way unsuitable for a 
landing, and that the objective was far too remote from its base for safety. It was, 
moreover, obvious that a seizure of the neck would not cut the garrison at Achi Baba 
off from supplies, which could be freely poured in from the Asiatic side of the Strait. 


In addition to these official objections, it may be pointed out that it had never been the 
object of the Allied Commanders to attempt to force a wav directly by land to 
Constantinople. To have attempted this would have brought them into conflict with 
‘the whole Turkish Army, which they would have had to face in open country, where 
their small numbers would probably have led to their being outflanked and utterly 
defeated. 


On the Peninsula itself, however, they were not subject to this disadvantage, and as 
the event showed, could hold their own against a force far larger than their own. The 
true objective of the whole expedition had always been the Narrows; could these once 
be secured for the warships, and could the Straits be made an open fairway for the 
Allied Fleet, the end of the expedition would have been at once achieved. 


This being so, it was not remarkable that the British Commander fell back upon a 
fourth alternative. This consisted of a three-fold, or perhaps even a four-fold, 
operation. The troops at Helles and a certain section of the Anzacs were ordered to 
make strong attacks in their respective zones in order to keep the Turk occupied and 
to prevent his reserves being sent to the more vital points. 


Meanwhile, a powerful force, starting from Anzac, was to make a strong thrust up 
toward Hill 305 or 971, the redoubtable Koja Chemen Tepe, and from this vantage 
point was to dominate the Narrows, to threaten the great fortified plateau of Kilid 
Bahr, and to cut off Turkish land communications between Bulair and Achi Baba. 
Simultaneously with these schemes a new attack was to be launched at Suvla Bay, in 
which the important element of surprise should be prominent. This, it was hoped, 
would distract a still greater number of enemy reinforcements, and, what was more 
important still, would be able to supplement the thrust from Anzac, and join its own 
right wing to the Anzac left along the central ridge of the Peninsula. 


It must always be remembered that of these four operations the main one was the 
great push from Anzac. In the words of Sir Ian Hamilton, "Anzac was to deliver the 
knock-out blow; Helles and Suvla were complementary operations." The Suvla 
operations differed from those at Helles, however, in that they were intended to Join 
up subsequently with the main attack, and eventually to remain part of it. Such a 
junction, owing to the facts already specified, was almost an impossibility for a force 
operating from the south. A further advantage of the Suvla operation would, it was 
hoped, be the provision of a submarine-proof and gale-proof base for all the forces 
engaged at Anzac. 
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The element of surprise, could it only be achieved, was of vital importance at Anzac, 
no less than at Suvla. At Helles it was unfortunately out of the question, but in the two 
northern spheres of attack large armies had to be mustered both on the mainland and 
near it without the enemy even suspecting their existence. It was a remarkable 
problem, and the working out of it is probably unparalleled either in ancient or 
modern warfare. Complete darkness was essential to its success, therefore the moon 
had to be eliminated. 


This meant that, unless a whole month was to be lost, the attack should be delivered 
between the Ist of August, when the troops were first concentrated at their base, and 
the 10th, or so, of the same month. This date being decided upon, the next step was to 
set ashore the troops intended for the great adventure at Anzac. It was of vital 
importance that a large army should be literally smuggled into the Anzac lines, and 
kept there for several days without the enemy even beginning to know that such a 
force was anywhere on the Peninsula. 


When it is realised that every morning their aeroplanes soared over the Anzac lines 
and spied out the whole position it will be seen that the landing of such a force would 
be well-nigh a miracle. Yet this miracle was accomplished successfully owing to three 
agencies the remarkable efficiency of the British General Staff, the organisation and 
enterprise of the Navy, and the indefatigable work performed on the nights of 
embarkation by the Anzacs themselves. 


After a hard day's fighting these "glorious young giants." as Mr. John Masefield calls 
them, turned to and dug a vast series of underground tunnels in which this new Army 
lay hidden throughout the hours of daylight. Millions of rounds of ammunition and 
thousands of shells were concealed in the same way, and were passed along beneath 
the cover of darkness to the outpost beyond Fisherman's Hut to the extreme left of the 
Anzac position. 


In addition to this, a large high-level reservoir was secretly constructed at Anzac, in 
which 30,000 gallons of water were concealed. As the wells already in our possession 
were quite inadequate to supply the new armies at Anzac and Suvla, not the least 
useful work of the Australasian Army was the achievement of this wonderful piece of 
clandestine engineering work, without which it would have been quite impossible for 
the Sari Bair attacking force to make any kind of headway upon the eventful dawn of 
the 7th August. 


We may postpone, for the meanwhile, the discussion of the arrangements preliminary 
to the Suvla landing. The whole of this operation is so closely bound up with the great 
expedition from Anzac that it will be convenient to consider the two movements 
together, and to reserve discussion of them until some account has been given of the 
subsidiary operations at Helles and within the lines of Anzac. These operations were 
aided by various tactical diversions by sea and land. A surprise landing was effected 
by a force of 300 men on the northern shore of the Gulf of Xeros. 


French warships also bombarded the Syrian coast opposite Mitylene, and, nearer the 
centre of operations, a demonstration by monitors took place between Gaba Tepe and 
Kum Tepe. These feints served to keep the Turk in a state of uneasiness; from the 
very beginning of the campaign he had been apprehensive of an attack upon Bulair 
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from Xeros, and this was not the first time that his cherished stronghold at Gaba Tepe 
had been menaced. 


THE FIGHT AT HELLES. 


With the operations at Helles, however, we come to something of real strategical 
importance. The attack here was delivered by the 88th Brigade of the 20th Division, 
its objective being an entrenched position extending for about three-quarters of a mile 
opposite the British right and right centre. An enfilading position, consisting of two 
smaller Turkish trenches, was simultaneously attacked by the 42nd Division. The 
assault took place at 3.50 p.m. on August 6th, but when sunset came the whole 
attempt had failed, in spite of the great pluck and determination with which it was 
pressed. The ist Battalion of the Essex Regiment actually entered the enemy trenches, 
but were immediately driven forth, and no part of the enemy lines remained 
permanently in our possession. Several reasons may be advanced to account for this 
failure. 


In the first place, the Turkish moral had been greatly strengthened by the failure of the 
Russian eastern offensive against Germany. They now realised that the Russian attack 
which they had so greatly feared had become impossible, and in their elation, they 
hoisted posters advising our forces of this fact. Secondly, the whole position had been 
greatly strengthened, and the defending force had been augmented by two whole 
Divisions since the battle of 13th July; it was quite a different Army, imbued with 
quite a different spirit, which now faced the Allied attack. But the most unfortunate 
occurrence of all, and the one which contributed most to our failure, was the fact that 
while we were planning to attack the Turk, he was already meditating a sweeping 
attack upon ourselves, and had his front trenches full of picked troops for this 
purpose. 


It had never been contemplated, however, that in this battle the Allied forces would be 
able to carry the whole Turkish line and press on toward Achi Baba as they had begun 
to do in the battles of May and June. The troops knew that their operation was a 
subsidiary one, designed mainly to hold up as many Turkish reinforcements as 
possible, and prevent them from assembling on Battleship Hill with a view of 
swooping down on Anzac or Suvla. This holding-up could be accomplished almost as 
well by an unsuccessful attack as by a successful one, but it is asking a good deal of 
troops to expect them to attack under such circumstances with the dash and 
determination generally forthcoming when there is a reasonable chance of victory. 
Yet our troops throughout the whole of this operation showed all the indomitable 
spirit which they had manifested in the earlier battles. 


On the morning of the 7th the Turks, according to their original plan, launched their 
attack upon the left part of our lines, but were repulsed with great slaughter. While 
their assault was still in progress, a British counterattack was launched against a 
Turkish position dominating the important road leading through Krithia to Maidos. 
This attack looked like succeeding, as the 125th Brigade took the first enemy line, and 
pushed on to the second: but they were driven out from this position by the Turkish 
troops, who had now massed in great force. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE VINEYARD. 


In the centre, however, a fierce battle raged all day up and down a vineyard some 200 
yards long by ioo yards broad on the west of Krithia Road. This vineyard played 
somewhat the same part in this last battle of Krithia as the farm of Hougoumont 
played in the battle of Waterloo. It was the scene of some of the fiercest hand-to-hand 
fighting that has occurred during the war. Captured by the East Lancashires in the first 
dash,- it was fiercely counter-attacked throughout the next two days by the Turks. 
Their assaults were especially heavy in the early morning of the 8th August, but the 
gallant Lancashires stood to their ground with the bayonet and held off the enemy 
hordes. 


Both sides appeared to attach symbolic value to the position, and to regard its 
possession as an emblem of final victory. Throughout the long night of the 9th, the 
Turks hurled bombs upon it; but the men of the Lancashire Regiment stood their 
ground, and held it for four splendid and terrible days; at the end of these "the enemy 
made one more sudden, desperate dash for their vineyard - and got it ' But, on the 
11th, our bombers took the matter in hand. The Turks were finally driven out, the new 
firing trenches were wired and loop-holed, and have since become part of our line." 


The retention of this position was largely due to the heroism of Lieutenant Forshaw, 
of the Manchester Regiment. A school teacher of delicate constitution and upbringing, 
he had always been a keen Territorial Officer. When tried by the ordeal of battle he 
emerged triumphant. He stuck to his corner continuously for 41 hours, "treating bomb 
throwing as if it were snow-balling,” refusing to budge when his Detachment was 
relieved, and "being largely instrumental in the repulse of three very determined 
onslaughts." For this intrepid act he was subsequently awarded the V.C, 


Although the attack at Helles added very little to our lines, it had amply justified its 
end, it had not only held up the Turkish forces already at Helles, but had lured heavy 
reinforcements from the northern to the southern arena. 


LONESOME PINE. 


We may now pass north again to Anzac and the operations which had been arranged 
in this zone to distract the attention and forces of the Turks from the main attack. 


The forces under General Birdwood amounted here to 37,000 Rifles and 72 Guns, 
together "with naval support from 2 Cruisers, 4 Monitors and 2 Destroyers." The 
greater portion of this force, including the newly-arrived detachment, was devoted to 
the main attack upon Sari Bair; the remainder, make the task of this force easier, 
delivered a series of attacks from the Anzac lines. The greatest of these took place at 
the exact hour at which the first attack had been delivered at Helles. It was launched 
from a point on the right of the Anzac line against a position whose name, Lone, or 
Lonesome, Pine, will live for ever in Australian history. 


The plateau of Lonesome Pine rises some 400 feet above the "Brighton Beach," 
flanked on the left by that formidable Turkish position known as Johnston's Jolly. For 
many weeks the Turks had been fortifying it, and they had succeeded in converting it 
from a mere firing trench into a tremendously strong position, supported by a perfect 
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labyrinth of cuttings, tunnels, saps and communication trenches. The enemy had been 
always very anxious concerning this position, which commanded one of the main 
sources of the Turkish water supply, and also the main line of communication 
between Anzac and Kilid 4ahr Plateau. 


The Australian Army was aware that the trenches of Lone Pine had been very strongly 
fortified, but it was only to learn after the attack was delivered that they had been 
roofed with pine logs and railway sleepers and huge planks laden with earth, which 
protected them almost completely from shell fire. 


For several days before the attack the Fleet had been bombarding impartially the chief 
Turkish positions opposite our lines, and the Lonesome Pine trenches had come in for 
their share. To facilitate the attack, the Australians drove out from their own trenches 
several parallel tunnels running about 30 yards forward and connected toward the 
Turkish position by a drive. This work was performed by skilled Newcastle and South 
Coast miners, who then burrowed upwards till there was only a thin crust of earth 
remaining above this subterranean stronghold. 


Into its recesses there were crowded nearly 1,000 men, destined to form the advance 
guard of the attack on the Turkish trenches 50 yards ahead of this extended position. 
Running further outwards from these towards the Turkish lines were two other 
galleries specially prepared to counter the enemy's mining and create a diversion from 
the main operation. A few hours previous to the main attack these galleries were fired, 
throwing up a tremendous amount of earth and debris into the air. 


During the lull which followed the Australians prepared themselves for the ordeal to 
come, while the warships and land artillery subjected the Lone Pine to a terrific 
bombardment. The roar which followed was indescribable, and it seemed as if every 
gun on the Peninsula and the Fleet were concentrated upon this one vital point. The 
bombardment lasted for an hour, then ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and was 
immediately succeeded at 5.0 by three quick blasts on the whistle from Colonel King, 
who called out, "Come on, give it to them." 


The men concealed in the tunnels immediately broke ground, and raced for the Lone 
Pine, which was shrouded in the dust and smoke of the bombardment. Almost at the 
same time the main attack was launched from our trenches 30 yards to the rear, and 
the whole force swept forward towards the Turkish trenches. The machine guns from 
Johnston's Jolly could hardly be brought to bear upon the Australians in time to do 
much harm, but the Turkish shells burst incessantly over the whole stretch and 
between the trenches and the shrapnel broke thick and low over the racing lines. 
When the men arrived at the first trench, they had expected to be able to take it in the 
approved fashion by leaping down and bayoneting the Turks hand to hand. 


To their great surprise, however, they found that the whole position was so strongly 
roofed with planks and earth that there seemed hardly any way of ingress, while the 
Turks were firing all the while from their loop holes in the woodwork. Though 
nonplussed by this discovery, the soldiers never thought for an instant of retreat. Some 
of them swept on to the second and third trenches, which they found normally 
constructed, and took them by storm after fierce fighting; others remained at the first 
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trench, and some of these tried to dislodge the Turks by firing down the enemy 
loopholes. 


It fell to others to perform an act of heroism and gallant adventure thoroughly typical 
of the great tradition which the Anzacs had already created for Australia. It was 
noticed that, in parts of the wooden roof over the first trench there had been left 
certain man-holes and gaps. Down these the indomitable Australians wriggled feet 
foremost into the darkness, bent on death or victory. A terrible struggle resulted 
underground, mainly with the bayonet, the Turks fighting with ferocious despair like 
rats caught in a trap. 


Meanwhile our men had seized the communication trenches leading to this 
stronghold, and attacked it from the flank. The fighting continued incessantly both 
here and in the three lines to the rear. By this time the whole position had become a 
shambles, but the Australians could not be beaten in hand-to-hand fighting, and in two 
hours the whole position was theirs. 


The slaughter had been terrible on both sides; in one sap there were found 1,000 dead, 
who were chiefly Turks. All that day and night there was fighting with bombs and 
bayonets throughout that underground labyrinth. The on-rushing Australians would 
come upon little nests or pockets of Turks at intervals along the trench, and then there 
would be a fight to the death. Even when these men had 


been accounted for, victory was far from assured, for the initial success was only the 
first act of the terrific drama. The Turks regarded it as incredible and intolerable that 
the position should remain in our hands, and for the next six days they launched 
determined counter-attacks against our men, who had strongly fortified themselves, 
and had converted the Lone Pine into a portion of the Anzac trenches, extending 80 
yards beyond the original line. 


Every kind of Turkish missile was rained incessantly upon the devoted defenders, and 
under this attack the Turks flung line after line of fighters and bombers against the 
Australians. But these were determined that nothing should tear from them the latest 
laurel they had added to their crown. Their machine-guns mowed down the Turks as 
they raced forward, and those that survived were finished with the bayonet or the 
bomb. For 70 hours the Turks were hurled down from the ridges to the Lone Pine, but 
all to no avail. 


The position had been won and held, and a great Turkish force had been diverted from 
the northern zone. The Australian casualties were very heavy, but the Australian 
Army knew that this sacrifice had not been made in vain, and that it would ensure life 
and the hope of victory for those other gallant Australians now storming the Abdul- 
Rahman V heights away to the north. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the heroism of everyone who took part in this charge. It 
has been said with truth that each of the men who dropped down into the first trench 
at the Lone Pine merited the V.C., and would have won it in any campaign of lesser 
magnitude. The coolness of the troops when they found that the sap was, really a 
fortress was in itself almost miraculous, and shows that the Australian soldier can act 
and think for himself under danger with perfect resource and coolness. The 
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underground fighting and the tremendous counter-attack which followed was a 
terrible strain on the nerves even of the strongest-a strain which the Australians felt 
intensely, but transcended through sheer valiancy of spirit. 


Particularly gallant was the work of the signallers in this charge, who carried 
telephone poles 5 times across the shrapnel-swept space and renewed the line each 
time it was cut by the Turkish fire. 


The officers in this attack fought and led magnificently. A soldier present at the 
charges gives the following description of one of them :- 


"An officer of the 3rd Battalion in the great charge on Lonesome Pine stood on the 
parapet of a Turkish trench and directed his men, stopping every now and again to 
pour the contents of his revolver into the groups of Turks who had not been reached 
by the Australians. He was shot through the leg but still maintained his position. One 
of our machine-guns went wrong. He climbed down and fixed it up: he then hopped 
back on the parapet and fired with good effect. Another bullet buried itself in his 
injured leg, but he refused to give in. He cheered his men on. He was so exposed that 
it was merely a matter of time when he would be shot down. A bullet eventually put 
him out of action." 


This was only one incident of hundreds, and it embodies the spirit shown by every 
man engaged in this great fight. 


It will be noticed that the winning of this battle fell to the Ist Australian Infantry 
Brigade. The 3rd Brigade had had its day of glory at The Landing. The 2nd Brigade 
gained an immortal name in the great charge at Helles. The 4th Brigade, too, had 
fought magnificently at the Landing, but its great hour was still to come at Abdul 
Rahman. The Lone Pine gave the Ist Brigade its chance and established for it a record 
of imperishable heroism. 


GERMAN OFFICERS' TRENCH. 


Less success, but not less heroism, attended the charge made by the 6th Battalion of 
the 2nd Brigade on "the mysterious and well-defended position" known as German 
Officers' Trench, owing to the fact that certain German Officers had emerged from it 
during the armistice of May. It had been hotly contested after The Landing, but the 
enemy had succeeded in holding it, and had gradually added to its strength till it 
became almost as formidable as Lonesome Pine itself. Its exact strength was unknown 
to our authorities, but it was recognised as being very great, and it was known that the 
position was fortified with innumerable saps and communication trenches protected in 
great part by overhead coverings similar to those which gave such trouble at the Lone 
Pine. 


This position faced Steele's Post, which lay half way between Courtney's and Scott's 
Posts, and was about 70 yards away from the objective. The Turks had always been 
alert as to the possibility of our attempting to storm this position, and their guns were 
kept continuously trained on Steele's Post. Consequently we pursued the tactics which 
were so successful at Lonesome Pine and drove galleries out towards the Turkish 
position, connecting these at the terminal points by a gallery, and leaving a thin roof 
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through which the attacking party might easily break. These drives ran about 3-5 
yards out from our firing trenches, and beyond them, other tunnels had been driven, in 
which were deposited 300 Ibs. of gun cotton. 


While the enemy were subjecting Steele's Post to a terrific bombardment the mines 
were sprung, shortly after midnight of August 6-7, and immediately after the 
explosions had ceased, the men burst forth from the earth behind the craters and 
hurled themselves upon the trench. A great number of them fell beneath the fierce fire 
of machine-guns, but the survivors of the first line reached the trench and found it 
roofed over just as at the Lone Pine. Some 60 of them leapt into the trench, and there 
fought hand to hand with the Turks, but the remaining charges delivered from our 
firing trenches were checked by a fusillade of artillery, rifle and machine-gun fire, and 
very few of the Australians reached the position. Here their comrades were still 
keeping up a desperate struggle, but in default of supports it was impossible for them 
to make good, and they died, fighting till they fell. 


A further attack on German Officers' Trench was meditated, but it was soon realised 
that this would result in mere slaughter, and the command to advance was withheld. 
The assault, though it did not achieve its main object, was useful as well as heroic, for 
it diverted the attention of the Turks from the departure of the 4th Brigade, which was 
thus enabled to get well on its wav to Sari Bair without immediate opposition. It will 
be realised that the soldiers who behaved so valiantly upon this day were the men who 
had already taken part in the great Helles Charge - the Victorian 2nd Brigade. It was 
not their fault the German Officers' Trench did not become a permanent portion of our 
line. 


CHARGES OF THE LIGHT HORSE. 


An even more heroic and forlorn hope was the charge made by the 8th (Victorian) and 
the 10th (Western Australian) Regiments of the 3rd Light Horse Brigade from that 
lofty position upon Walker's Ridge, known as Russell's Top. Their objective was 
known as the Chess Board, from the checkered appearance presented by its interlacing 
trenches. It lies midway between Russell's Top and Quinn's Post, and is so constructed 
as to provide most formidable opportunities for the enfilading of an attacking force. It 
adjoins the Turkish position known as Baby 700 which dominates the No Man's Land 
between it and the British trenches. (Aka The Nek) 


The Chess Board has been described as a veritable nest of destruction, and it was 
almost without hope of victory or life that the heroic Light Horsemen sallied forth 
from their trenches on the morning of August 7th. A very heavy bombardment had 
been delivered against the Chess Board by our warships and artillery, but it was still 
known that the position was terrifically strong and that the Turks were in great 
numbers. The deadly nature of the operation was largely due to the fact that the 
charge was confined to the narrow neck 100 yards in width to which the plateau 
narrowed at this part of our lines. 


On this tongue of land was concentrated the whole of the enemy's withering fire. A 
further difficulty lay in the fact that, whereas the Turkish trenches in the middle of the 
position approached to within 25 yards of ours, on the Flanks they were some 60 
yards distant, so that the attack had to be launched in "V" shaped formation, and the 
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flanks trusted to make up with the centre during the brief and deadly period of the 
charge. 


The first assault, that of the 8th Light Horse, was organised in four lines, each 
consisting of 150 men carrying unloaded rifles and relying on the use of bombs and 
bayonets. The Turks were evidently sure from our bombardment that an attack was 
pending, and while the Light Horsemen were waiting in the trenches for the word to 
advance, they opened up on Steele's and Quinn's Post with the heaviest bombardment 
to which they had vet treated our forces. 


The area through which the charge had to be made was literally thick with Turkish 
bullets and projectiles of every kind, but the men never hesitated for a moment; they 
knew that their charge meant practically certain death, they knew that victory was 
practically impossible; but they also knew that it was the bounden duty of every man 
at Anzac to hold up as many Turks as possible, and thus open the way to victory to his 
fellow Anzacs at Sari Bair. If their commanders considered that on this occasion the 
price was worth the paying, it was not for them to "reason why." 


At 4-30 the whistle blew, and Lieutenant-Colonel White leapt over the parapet at the 
head of the first line. At least half fell before they reached the Chess-board. Those 
who were not killed attempted, in spite of their agony, to wriggle clear of the ground 
over which their comrades had to charge. A handful reached the Turkish parapet and 
leapt down below, locked in fierce hand-to-hand combat with the defenders. An 
Australian flag thrust forth from one of the enemy's loop-holes showed that they had 
still hope of victory could other supports reach them. 


Meanwhile, the second line charged forward, but this was almost entirely mown down 
by the Turkish guns, which were now focused on the position far more closely than at 
first. Fifteen Turkish machine-guns sprayed the whole of the neck, each with the 
volume and accuracy of a garden hose. The same fate befell the remaining lines of 
Victorians, great gaps thinning out their ranks before they had run a few yards from 
their own parapet. 


The 10th Light Horse were now mustered in the trenches, and they, too, were hurled 
forward into the jaws of death. They met with no better fate, yet they never wavered, 
and were mown down right and left by the hail of bullets. In one of the charges every 
man but one had dropped before the ground had been half covered. The survivor, hard 
hit, staggered forward towards the Turkish trenches, as though to take them single 
handed, till a bullet put an end to all his hope and agony. 


Simultaneously with this charge assaults had been delivered against the Chess Board 
from Quinn's Post by the 2nd Regiment of the Ist Brigade. These met with no better 
fate than that which had attended the 8th and 10th Regiments. The first of these forces 
was supported by a detachment of Welsh Fusiliers, who suffered equally heavy and 
acted equally heroically. 


The ist Regiment of the ist Brigade charged the position from the slopes of Dead 
Man's Ridge, but their fate was the same as that of their gallant comrades. In all, four 
Regiments charged those death-dealing trenches. 
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It is difficult to say whether these Light Horse charges were justified; could they have 
possibly taken the Chess Board they might have prepared the way for an assault on 
Baby 700, which would have made possible an attack on Sari Babi from the Anzac 
position by a way as yet unopened. The entire value of the operation depended on the 
number of Turks which the attack was able to hold up; but it seems questionable 
whether that number was sufficient to justify the appalling sacrifices made on that 
day. 


As a result of these the 3rd Light Horse Brigade practically ceased to exist. Of one 
Regiment, including ig officers and 500 men, two officers and 53 men only were alive 
at Anzac after the charge, while Colonel White had been killed at the first onslaught, 
at the head of his men. The episode was among the most splendid and heroic of the 
campaign ; no more perfect example could have been afforded of the devotion and 
indomitable bravery of the Australian Army. These Light Horse Charges may not 
have been war, but they were as magnificent as any yet recorded in the history of the 
British Army. 


The Battle of Sari Bair from The Story of The Anzacs 


It has been shown that all the operations hitherto described in connection with the 
great August offensive were subsidiary, and were directed towards holding up the 
Turkish reserves on Battleship Hill and preventing them from being hurled against the 
main attack. This was delivered along four ravines running almost due east from the 
coast between Anzac and Suvla Bay up to the central ridge of Sari Bair, of which the 
highest point was Koja Chemen Tepe, or Hill 971. 


Two of these ravines, Chailak Dere and Sazli Beit Dere, run to the southern part of the 
ridge known as Chunuk Bair. The third and fourth, Aghyl Dere and Azmak Dere, with 
its southern branch, Asma Dere, lead upward to the summits of Koja Chemen Tepe. 
This peak looks down upon the Narrows, and were it once possible to lodge our 
artillery there, we should certainly be able to dominate the Straits, and to cut off the 
Turkish communications between Bulair and Achi Baba and we should have had at 
least a fair chance of taking, by siege or storm, the great fortress plateau of Kilid Bahr. 


It is not too much to say that that possession of Koja Chemen Tepe would have 
assured the success of the campaign, and might have altered the whole course of the 
war. 


It was, therefore, worth taking great risks and incurring great losses in the attempt to 
secure this crowning position, nor was the hope of doing so by any means a poor one. 
The whole attack had been most carefully planned as a result of accurate information 
received by our General Staff regarding the Turkish positions. 


It was assumed, and the event showed the supposition to be justifiable, that the Turks 
were unprepared for any attack in force upon this position by means of these 
approaches. 


Ignorant as they were of the new Army lying hidden in the bowels of Anzac, they had 
every reason to suppose that the battle raging there during these momentous hours 
would be quite sufficient to occupy the whole of the Australasian Army. 
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It must be again and again pointed out that the attack on Koja Chemen Tepe was no 
"wild-cat scheme" undertaken in a spirit of reckless adventure or despair; it was 
carefully planned out in its minutest details and the strategic principle underlying it 
was of the soundest. There was no flaw either in the original plan or in the movements 
by which this was carried out. As will be realised, the failure of this magnificent 
adventure was due to causes quite external to itself. 


It will be convenient to set out in the form of a table the different attacking forces, and 
their objectives. These are presented hereunder in the words of Sir Ian Hamilton's 
Despatch, slightly modified and rearranged 

1. RIGHT COVERING COLUMN. 

Object -To seize Table Top, as well as all other enemy positions commanding the 
foothills between the Chailak Dere and the Sazli Beit Dere ravines. If this enterprise 
succeeded, it would open up the ravines for the assaulting columns, whilst at the same 
time interposing between the right flank of the left covering force and the enemy 
holding the Sari Bair main ridge. 

Composition - Brigadier-General A. H. Russell, commanding:- 

New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade. 

Otago Mounted Rifles Regiment. 

Maori Contingent. 

New Zealand Field Troop. 

2. LEFT COVERING COLUMN. 

Object-To march northwards along the beach to seize a hill called Damakjelik Bair, 
some 1,400 yards north of Table Top. If successful, it would be able to hold out a 
hand to the 9th Corps as it landed south of Nibrunesi Point, whilst at the same time 
protecting the left flank of the left assaulting column against enemy troops from the 
Anafarta valley during its climb up the Aghyl Dere ravine. 

Composition - Brigadier-General J. H. Travers, commanding:- 

Headquarters 40th Brigade. 

Half the 72nd Field Company. 


Ath Battalion, South Wales Borderers. 


5th Battalion. Wiltshire Regiment. 
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3. RIGHT ASSAULTING COLUMN. 


Object - To move up the Chailak Dere and Sazli Beit Dere ravines, and to storm the 
ridge of Chunuk Bair. 


Composition - Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston, commanding:- 

New Zealand Infantry Brigade. 

Indian Mountain Battery (less one section). 

One Company New Zealand Engineers. 

4. LEFT ASSAULTING COLUMN. 

Object - To work up the Aghyl Dere and prolong the line of the right assaulting 
column by storming Hill 971 (Koja Chemen Tepe), the summit of the whole range of 
hills. 

Composition - Brigadier-General (now Major-General) H. V. Cox, commanding: 

29th Indian Infantry Brigade. 

4th Australian Infantry Brigade. 

Indian Mountain Battery (less one section). 

One Company New Zealand Engineers. 

Divisional Reserve 

6th Battalion, South Lancashire Regiment. 

8th Battalion, Welsh Regiment (Pioneers), at Chailak Dere. 

39th Infantry Brigade. 

Half 72nd Field Company at Aghyl Dere. 

"To recapitulate, the two assaulting columns, which were to work up three ravines to 
the storm of the high ridge, were to be preceded by two covering columns. One of 
these was to capture the enemy's positions commanding the foothills, first to open the 
mouths of the ravines, secondly to cover the right flank of another covering force 
whilst it marched along the beach. The other covering column was to strike far out to 
the north until, from a hill called Damakielik Bair, it could at the same time facilitate 
the landing of the 9th Corps at Nibrunesi Point, and guard the left flank of the column 


assaulting Sari Bair from any force of the enemy which might be assembled in the 
Anafarta Valley." 
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THE GREAT ATTACK. 


The Expedition started from Anzac at 9 p.m. at night, the Gurkhas and New 
Zealanders leading the way and the Australians following closely. They passed along 
the narrow sap leading to No. 2 outpost, and thence skirted the beach for about il 
miles till they came to the mouths of the great ravines, and then turned sharply inland 
for their three-mile march. The right covering column drew first blood. Its immediate 
objective was Old No. 3 Post, which had been retaken from us by the Turks on the 
30th May, but still retained its old name. 


This position lies seaward of the western end of Rhododendron Spur and the two 
Table Tops. It had been strongly fortified with timber and heavily entangled barbed 
wire. It was of supreme importance both to the Turks and ourselves, as it dominated 
both the Chailak Dere and the Sazli Dere ravines, and unless it could be captured, no 
headway could possibly be made by our right assaulting column. 


Yet it seemed practically impregnable, and might have remained in the enemy's hands 
till this day had it not been for a brilliant stratagem. 


For many nights before the attack. the Anzac troops, assisted by H.M.S. "Colne," had, 
in the words of Sir Ian Hamilton, "long and carefully been educating the Turks how 
they could lose Old No. 3 Post, which could hardly be rushed by simple force of 
arms." At 9 p.m. punctually, for night after night, the British warship had flung her 
searchlight on to the fortress and bombarded it heavily for 10 minutes. There then 
succeeded a 10 minutes’ pause, followed by fresh light and fresh firing, the second 
entertainment terminating always at 9.30 p.m. exactly. 


Such bombardment was too heavy for the Turks, and they had adopted the prudent 
custom of withdrawing from their trenches during this "bad quarter of an hour"-or half 
an hour. It was on this very natural wariness that our men relied for victory. On the 
night of the 6th the great beam of light leapt out of the darkness at the accustomed 
hour, and was followed by a mighty roar of guns. The Turks retired as usual: the light 
and the noise held on for the accustomed period, and then suddenly ceased. 


The Turks, as usual, returned to their trenches - but this time, to their dismay and 
astonishment, were received with a heavy fire from an enemy who had apparently 
gained the trenches by some form of black wizardry'. What had happened was that, 
under cover of the firing and of the pitch darkness skirting the search-light's beam, the 
right column had stealthily moved up among the scrub and brambles to the edge of the 
position, and in the instant that the light and gun fire had been swung off, they had 
leapt into the empty trenches. 


They held the position firmly against all counter attacks, and, spreading out from this 
point of vantage, seized Bauchop's Hill, taking by surprise the series of interlacing 
trenches which crowned its summit. The honors throughout this part of the attack fell 
entirely to the New Zealanders. 


Another body of the right covering column, consisting mainly of the Otago Mounted 
Rifles, had pursued the attack along the Chailak Dere. If the mouth of this could once 
be cleared the way was open for the right assaulting column now that No. 3 Outpost 
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was in our hands. Unfortunately, however, the New Zealanders found themselves held 
up here by the strongest barbed wire entanglements hitherto encountered. Before any 
advance could be made, it was necessary to cut these through, and this was eventually 
effected by the intrepid New Zealand Engineers and the Maoris, who cleared the 
opening just in time to give a free road to the advancing main column. 


A picturesque feature of this attack was the wild war-cry uttered by the Maoris as they 
advanced, and the still wilder Haka or war-dance which they performed after the 
moment of victory. The Maoris made the night hideous with their slogans, and 
showed corresponding vigor in the use of the bayonet. 


The remaining task falling to the covering column was the capture of Big and Little 
Table Tops, which positions commanded respectively the intermediate sections of the 
Sazli Dere and Chailak ravines. The sides of these mountains are so precipitous as to 
give "the impression of a mush-room shape with the summit bulging out over its 
stem." The hill top, moreover was very strongly entrenched, and the whole position 
seemed well nigh beyond the possibility of capture. 


It had reached the ears of our Staff, however, that but few defenders had been left 
upon it, and it was realised that the only chance of success in an attack on a position 
labelled in the text-book as "impracticable for Infantry," lay in the element of surprise. 
The Zealanders, therefore, assaulted it in three columns consisting of the Wellingtons, 
the Auckland Mounted Rifles, and the 'Maoris. The Turks resisted fiercely, but the 
dash and fierceness of our men was too much for them, and by midnight the 
impossible had been achieved, the precipice scaled, and the whole position lay in our 
hands. 


These magnificent achievements now made it possible for the right assaulting column 
to begin its march, shortly after midnight, by the Sazli Dere and Chailak Dere ravines. 
Such good work had been made by the covering column that the Chailak Dere force 
moved a good way up the valley without opposition, though the column in the 
southern ravine was strongly opposed on the southern slopes of Rhododendron Spur, 
for which point of vantage a fierce battle now began. 


We may turn now to the left covering column, whose objective was Damakjelik Bair, 
a commanding and strongly-entrenched position situated between the ravines of 
Aghyl Dere and Azmak Dere and dominating the two southern ravines. The honours 
here fell to the 4th South Wales Borderers, who led the attack against the position, and 
captured trench after trench at the bayonet's point. This force was heavily enfiladed 
from the Turkish positions on the hills above, but never flinched for a moment, 
though it consisted largely of inexperienced troops of the new Army. At 1-30 a.m. the 
whole hill had been occupied, and it was thus possible for the Australians forming the 
left wing of the left assaulting column to make their way towards the heights without 
danger of a rear or flank attack. 


The whole proceedings at this stage of the operation went as if by clock-work, and 
completely refute those who contend that the expedition was from the start 
foredoomed to failure and had been mismanaged and mis-planned by Sir Ian 
Hamilton and his General Staff. 
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The left assaulting column entered the Aghyl Dere at 12-30 a.m., as soon as the 
covering column had done its work. The 4th Brigade of the Australians advanced up 
the northern fork of the Aghyl Dere and the further ravine of Asma Dere. They 
consisted of the 13th Battalion (New South Wales), and the 14th (Victoria), on the 
left; the 5th (Queensland and Tasmania), and the 16th (Westralia and South Australia) 
on the right. They had to march through dense scrub, often on their hands and knees, 
and constantly had to scale heights hardly less precipitous and threatening than those 
encountered at the great Landing. 


The ravines were full of brambles which tore the flesh, and on the heights were 
perched snipers who systematically thinned out the advancing lines of khaki. The 
Australians could not see the men who fired, and could only judge their whereabouts 
from the flashes of their rifle. They did not fire themselves, but sought out the line of 
Turkish marksmen with the bayonet, and when they found them, they exacted a 
speedy account. The men were sweating and parched with thirst. Never had the 
burden of the day been so fierce even at the terrible lines of Anzac. They wore white 
arm bands and patches so that the Fleet might recognise them and hold off its fire 
from their ranks. 


They also burnt green flares by night, and bore red and yellow flags by day to advise 
the warships of their whereabouts. Each man carried two days' rations, and a full 
water bottle. Constantly there was hand to hand fighting with the bayonet, yet the 
Australians went on, bearing ever to the left and north, with the great salvoes from the 
warships bursting overhead: while the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade split off from 
them, and made for the southern fork of Aghyl Dere, and that bristling ridge of Sari 
Bair known as Hill Q. 


When the dawn broke it was found that the Australians and Indians together had flung 
the enemy back ridge after ridge, and held a great front, connecting as with an 
impenetrable wall, high up the northern ravines. Unfortunately this was only the first 
act of the tragedy in which this force was to play so heroic a part. 


We may now turn back to the right assaulting column here along the southern ravine 
of Sazli Beit. The Canterbury Infantry Battalion had made its way slowly forward 
while the Otago Battalion fought its way steadfastly up Chailak Dere, and at 6 in the 
morning struck south from this ravine, joining up with the Canterbury men on the 
lower slopes of the Rhododendron Spur, just north of the captured Table Top position. 


The whole attacking force had now linked up across the four ravines, the left column 
connecting with the right by means of the 10th Gurkhas. Our right, always with heavy 
fighting and continuous bayonet charges, made its way to the top of Rhododendron 
Spur, where it entrenched "a quarter of a mile short of Chunuk Bair, i.e., of victory." 


During the early part of the morning the 5th and 6th Gurkhas, the 14th Sikhs, and the 
4th Australian Brigade were ordered to assault the main ridge (Koja Chemen Tepe) on 
the left of our attack, but the men were exhausted. The right assaulting column had 
received a severe check; the Turkish machine-gun and artillery fire was becoming 
increasingly fierce, and it was realised that if the men were to make progress, they 
must have rest and whatever shelter could be obtained. 
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Part of the 14th and 16th Battalions of the Australian Brigade were now detached to 
scour the country to the rear, and here they came upon the gun position from which 
the Turkish 75, known as the Anafarta Gun, had wrought such havoc within the 
Anzac lines. The gun had been dragged away, but a large quantity of ammunition was 
seized. 


During the rest of the day our left wing contented itself with holding the Asma Dere 
ravine, and preparing for the next morning. An examination of the position already 
taken and held will bear out the verdict of General Birdwood that the "troops had 
performed a feat which was without parallel." All the lower parts of the four ravines, 
with their immensely powerful redoubts, were fairly in our hands, thus opening free 
passage for supplies and reinforcements. 


In the afternoon of the 7th August the troops were re-arranged thus for the advance: 


The right column, under Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston, consisting of the New 
Zealanders (including the Maori Contingent), and the 26th Indian Mountain Battery 
and two Battalions of the 13th Division. The centre and left columns, under Major- 
General H. V. Cox, consisting of the 4th Australian Brigade, the 21St Indian 
Mountain Battery, the 39th Infantry Brigade, the 6th Battalion, South Lancashire, and 
the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade. 


The objective was the same as on the previous day - Chunuk Bair to the right, the 
peak of Koja Chemen Tepe to the left. The attack took place at 4.15 a.m., and on the 
right wing was completely successful. From the warships and the spurs below figures 
were seen moving along the ridge against the skyline. As the light grew stronger it 
was seen that these were men in khaki, and the white patches and arm bands showed 
clear in the morning sunlight. 


The New Zealanders had gained the topmost ridge and victory seemed well within our 
grasp. 


The fighting had been terrific. The 7th Gloucesters had suffered specially heavy 
losses; they had been unable to dig any but the shallowest of trenches, and were 
subjected to so appalling a fire that "every single officer, Company Sergeant-Major, 
or Company Quarter-Master Sergeant was either killed or wounded, and the battalion 
by midday consisted of small groups of men commanded by junior non- 
commissioned officers or privates." Yet the men fought on without leaders, with 
heroic gallantry and initiative, and made good their position. Not without cause has 
the great fight at Sari Bair been described as first and foremost a soldiers' battle. 


All the south-western slopes of Chunuk were now in our hands. In the centre, the 
Indians were faced by a superior force, and their advance was checked for the 
meantime, the enemy's fire being particularly murderous in this quarter. On the left 
the 4th Australian Brigade advanced from Asma Dere against the lower slopes of 
Abdul Rahman Bair. It was hoped that if they once took this position, they would be 
able to wheel round to the right and storm the summit of Koja Chemen Tepe; but the 
Turks had foreseen this move, and had placed machine-guns in commanding 
positions, which wrought havoc in the Australian ranks. 
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The Turks came out from cover and attacked our men with the bayonet and the butt, 
but here they were no match for the sinewy men of the south, and wherever this kind 
of warfare took place the Australians had the ascendancy. But the terribly heavy fire 
of the enemy told in the end. Though the Australians had done all that men could do, 
they were nearly surrounded, and had suffered losses of over 1,000 men. They were, 
therefore, forced to retire to their original position in the Asma Dere ravine. "Here 
they stood at bay, and, though the men were by now half-dead with thirst and with 
fatigue, they bloodily repulsed attack after attack delivered by heavy columns of 
Turks." As a result of this day's battle our line had been flung well forward and 
upward on the right, had made some little advance in the centre, and firmly held its 
own on the left. 


During the afternoon and evening, our Commanders rearranged the forces in 
preparation for a supreme effort on the succeeding day. The columns were now 
composed as follows: 


No. I Column-Brigadier-General F. E. Johnston- 

26th Indian Battery (less one section), 

the Auckland and Wellington Mounted Rifles, 

the New Zealand Infantry Brigade, and two Battalions of the 13th Division. 
No. 2 Column-Major-General H. V. Cox- 

21st Indian Mountain Battery (less one section), 

4th Australian Brigade, 


39th Brigade (less the 7th Gloucesters, relieved), with the 6th Battalion South 
Lancashire Regiment attached, and the Indian Infantry Brigade. 


No. 3 Column-Brigadier-General A. H. Baldwin- two Battalions each from the 38th 
and 29th Brigades, and one from the 40th Brigade. 


"No. 1 column was to hold and consolidate the ground gained on the 6th, and, in co- 
operation with the other columns, to gain the whole of Chunuk Bair, and extend to the 
south-east. No. 2 column was to attack Hill Q on the Chunuk Bair ridge, and No. 3 
column was also to move against Hill Q from Chailak Dere. This last column was to 
make the main attack and the others were to co-operate with it." 


Shortly before dawn on the 9th a tremendous bombardment from the warships and 
Artillery was directed against Chunuk Bair and Hill Q. The whole ridge was covered 
in flame and smoke, and it seemed difficult to believe that life could exist in the 
Turkish positions. The three columns now advanced by their respective routes, which 
had been kept clear as far as possible; but the darkness and the intensely rough and 
rugged country prevented immediate success, and, for the time being, held up the 
troops all along the line. General Baldwin's column was confronted with a particularly 
precipitous and difficult lay of country, and, to add to the difficulty, he lost his way in 
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the darkness and maze of ravines, and thus forfeited the precious hours that might 
have meant victory for the whole operation. 


While the main column was thus astray in the middle of Chailak, the Gurkhas of No. 
2 column with part of the South Lancashire Regiment stormed the height of Hill Q. 
The promised land and the promised water were now fully in sight; below them like a 
map lay the long white road which forms the central artery of the Peninsula. Armies 
and supplies were coming and going, and beyond all lay the long blue ribbon of the 
Dardanelles, flecked with lighters and transports bearing troops and supplies. 


The Gurkhas, with the men of the South Lancashire Regiment, did not stop to make 
good their positions, but, buoyed up with hope, charged right down the hillside with 
the enemy fleeing before them. It will now be seen that on the extreme right and the 
centre the heights were actually in our possession, but the forces which held these 
points of vantage were only subsidiary to the main attack under General Baldwin. 
This was far away, and while they were waiting for his help, there occurred one of the 
most terrible incidents in the whole campaign. 


Sir Ian Hamilton reports that a "salvo of heavy shells" burst among these stormers of 
the ridge, but Mr. John Masefield, in his book on "Gallipoli," gives a more explicit 
and harrowing account :- 


"Whatever the cause," he says, "whether accident, fate or mistake, or the daily waste 
and confusion of battle, our own guns searched the hill-top for some minutes too long, 
and thinned out our brave handful with a terrible fire." 


The havoc and consternation which this appalling accident caused in our ranks gave 
his opportunity to the Turkish Commander, who marshalled his forces, now heavily 
reinforced, and drove the hill-men and the Lancashires from their position by sheer 
weight of numbers. It seems almost certain that if the main column had arrived in time 
we should have held the whole of the heights, and it is absolutely certain that if this 
had happened, and the Suvla Bay attack on the left had succeeded, we should not 
only have taken them, but should have held them permanently, and achieved a victory 
giving us everything that we were fighting for. 


But the marks of tragedy were upon the whole operation. The men and their leaders 
were counting upon help from Suvla; during the last two days they had looked down 
upon the landing of a large army far away to their left, and were hourly expecting to 
reap the fruits of its endeavour; yet no help came, and it became increasingly evident 
that no help would or could come from that quarter in time to make victory certain. 
The Army of the main attack was now coming to realise that it must depend upon its 
own valor not only for victory, but for the bare conditions of safety. 


General Baldwin, having failed of his immediate objective, now prepared to attack at 
the point where he found himself when morning broke, that is to say, at the famous 
Farm to the left of the New Zealanders on Rhododendron Spur. As the Turks swept 
our men back over the crest, the East Lancashires and Hampshires of General 
Baldwin's command charged them with the bayonet, and rolled them back again up 
the slope. They forced them back almost to the summit, and it is the sober conviction 
of Sir Ian Hamilton that a few minutes earlier "they would have joined hands with the 
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Gurkhas and South Lancashires, and combined with them would have carried all 
before them." 


But the loss of these few precious minutes meant the loss of all chance of victory. The 
Turks had now received heavy reinforcements from Battleship Hill, in spite of our 
watchful bombardment of that position and its approaches. 


Baldwin's troops fought with unparalleled gallantry, but they were driven down from 
the commanding ground above to the Farm below, inflicting great slaughter upon the 
enemy as they retreated. The Turks now conceived victory to he in their grasp, and 
determined to make an end of the New Zealanders who had been holding so gallantly 
their all-too-shallow trenches on the south-eastern slopes of Chunuk. Here some 200 
yards of trenches were held by about 800 men, Sir William Birdwood subsequently 
giving it as his opinion that on this narrow crest there would in any case have been no 
room for a larger force. 


Sir Ian Hamilton considers it doubtful whether the trenches in this position were 
properly sited; according to the precedent set in the Boer War, they were withdrawn 
some 25 yards back upon the main ridge instead of being dug upon the skyline. Such 
an alignment would have been very effective against thin lines of skirmishers who 
would have had to show themselves against the skyline before they attacked, but it 
proved ineffective and dangerous against the huge Turkish masses fired with fanatic 
recklessness who were hurled down from the summit that day with the added 
momentum of the descent afforded by our choice of position. 


On the evening of the 9th, the trenches ran down slantwise from the crest of Chunuk 
held by the New Zealanders, through the Farm, and thence ever descending, to the 
position below Abdul Rahman Bair where the 4th Australian Brigade was holding its 
own after its gallant assault on the ridge. Its numbers had now decreased from 2,900 
to 1,000 the casualties of the whole expedition being officially stated as about 8,500 
up to 8 p.m. on the 9th. 


During the night of the 9th and 10th, the New Zealanders and men of the New Army 
who were holding Chunuk, were relieved. For three days and nights they had fought 
incessantly in an area 900 feet above the sea, to which water, ammunition, and all 
other supplies had to be conveyed up precipitous slopes under heavy fire. For forty- 
eight hours they had held the actual summit, and during all this time had been heavily 
assaulted by the enemy and subjected to a withering fire. No men could have done 
more than they did, and no men could have held on longer in default of food, water 
and sleep. 


Two Battalions of the New Army, the 6th Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, and the 
5th Wiltshire Regiment, were now ordered to replace them, and hold the ground they 
had gained. The first of these arrived in good time, and for some hours they were able 
to hold the shallow and badly-sited trenches: but the second Battalion were held up by 
the darkness and the defiles, even as General Baldwin's column had been held up 
before them, and when they reached the position they were ordered to lie down near 
its edge "in what was believed, erroneously, to be a covered position." 
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Their arrival heralded the most desperate fighting which had occurred during the 
whole four days. An attack from Chunuk Bair Hill was delivered at dawn by the 
Turks, who hurled themselves, regardless of life, against the two regiments, in a huge 
column consisting of a full Division reinforced by a Regiment of three Battalions. It 
was utterly impossible for our thin khaki line to withstand this onslaught; no men 
alive could have done it. The Turks swept the Lancashires out of the trenches with 
terrible slaughter, while the Wiltshire Regiment was caught in the open by the enemy 
gun fire and "literally almost annihilated." 


The Turks now charged over the crest towards the gully that runs south of 
Rhododendron Ridge, their ambition being to penetrate between our lines and the 
Anzac position. They also swept round upon the right flank of our central column 
(under General Baldwin) which gave way, for the time being, beneath the terrible 
dead weight. The Turks were now pouring down the hill at full speed; but their 
progress was speedily checked in the most deadly fashion. The warships and land 
Batteries directed their fire against the four lines of Infantry advancing in massed 
formation, and mowed them down by hundreds. Never since the beginning of the 
Campaign had our gunners had such a chance. 


The Turkish Division was almost cut in pieces by the storm of high explosive shells 
and shrapnel. But even greater damage was wrought by the battery of 10 machine- 
guns belonging to the New Zealand Infantry Brigade. In another chapter an account 
has already been given of this Battery and the splendid work done by Captain 
Wallingford in connection with its organisation. It had been of the greatest service at 
Anzac, and now in this moment of supreme peril it again saved the whole situation. 


The guns were played upon the Turkish ranks until their barrels became red hot, and 
the most appalling carnage ensued. The Turks, owing to the momentum of their rush 
down hill, could not possibly rally or reorganise. They were now in inextricable 
confusion; some still pressed forward, only to be met and annihilated by the shrapnel, 
others strove to retire but became mixed up with the advancing multitudes; very few 
got back over the hill top. 


The Turks had taken the crest and the trenches, but only at a price that left them 
crippled for any further offensive. Still fiercer fighting was going on further along the 
line towards the Farm and the spurs adjoining it. Had our Army from Suvla been able 
to advance, it must have occupied a great part of the Turkish force which was now 
hurled down on this position. All along, our centre and our left had been counting on 
the support from the Suvla army, which would have enabled them to hold the upper 
slopes, and from them to take the Koja Chemen crest, and thus link up with the right 
wing and secure a position dominating for three miles the Narrows and the white road 
to Krithia. Yet no help came from Suvla, and the army there had not even succeeded 
in holding up the troops that were now swept forward for our annihilation. 


The fight that now ensued was a fitting and terrible culmination to the great Battle of 
the Four Days, which has been described as the most ferocious and bloody soldiers’ 
battle since Inkerman. Again the Turks, by sheer weight of numbers, drove our troops 
from their scanty trenches some way down the hill, and pierced our line in several 
places. Here our broken ranks were reformed and led upwards once more by the 
heroism of men like Staff-Captain Street, who left his transport work to rally the 
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broken ranks of the fighters back to victory. Here was waged a battle "in which 
Generals fought in the ranks and men dropped their scientific weapons and caught one 
another by the throat. 


The Turks came on again and again fighting magnificently, calling upon the name of 
God. Our men stood to it, and maintained, by many a deed of daring, the old traditions 
of their race. There was no flinching. They died in the ranks where they stood. Here 
Generals Cayley, Baldwin and Cooper and all their gallant men achieved great glory. 
On this bloody field fell Brigadier-General Baldwin, who earned his first laurels on 
Caesar's Camp at Ladysmith." 


To support our line in this terribly critical position, the last two Battalions of the 
General Reserve were now hurried up, a further Battalion having been previously 
despatched to the assistance of the Australians at the Lone Pine. The Turks gave way 
before the charges and our unceasing Artillery fire. The Australians hurled back all 
attacks delivered on their line throughout this day with the heaviest losses, and did not 
give ground in any part of their line. 


Early in the day the Turkish attack had spent itself, and their soldiers were driven 
back over the top of the crest. The Turks found it impossible to dislodge us from the 
position we now held. On the right, where we had come nearest to complete victory, 
we still held the top of Rhododendron Spur just under the crest of Chunuk. On the 
centre and the left, our position was not so favorable, but we were still within call of 
victory. That victory would almost certainly have been ours, even apart from the 
Suvla failure, had it not been for the tragic accident which befell our main attacking 
column on the night of the 8th and 9th and prevented its joining up with the Gurkhas 
and New Zealanders. 


The casualties we sustained in these operations were very heavy, and in General 
Birdwood's force alone they reached a total of 12,000. The New Army (Imperial) lost 
6,000 out of 10,500 men. Every officer with the Warwicks and Worcesters had been 
killed or wounded; 10 Generals out of 13 were 
permanently incapacitated for further fighting. 


These losses, as the foregoing account will show, were justified by the greatness of 
the prize in view, and by the fact that once and again we were within an ace of gaining 
it. Over and above the fate which prevented them from doing so, must be reckoned the 
ghastly shortage of ammunition and water. The lack of high explosives was as marked 
at Gallipoli as it had been in Flanders, and was one of the most disastrous features of 
the whole Campaign. All accounts of the operations, both official and unofficial, draw 
attention to its deplorable results. The lack of water was perhaps even more 
distressing to the rank and file. 


Each man at Anzac was reduced to 1 pint a day, and this shortage made it impossible 
to hurry from there towards the summit reinforcements which might have turned the 
fortune of the Campaign. It is Mr. John Masefield's opinion that "even at the eleventh 
hour, two fresh battalions and a ton of water would have made Chunuk ours." As it 
was, during the whole of those terrible four days the men went short of water, and 
suffered agonies. Even at Anzac, where the troops were nearer their supplies, men 
would rush up to the mules as they arrived with the precious fluid and would lick the 
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oozing canvas bags that contained it. Without fresh supplies of water it was 
inconceivable that a lar-er Army could have been despatched into the interior. 


Three Commanclers in particular are singled out by General Hamilton for special 
praise-Lieutenant-General Birdwood, Major-General Godley, commanding the New 
Zealand and Australian Division, and Major-General F. C. Shaw, commanding the 
13th Division. As for the troops themselves, it will be well to let their leaders speak. 


Sir Ian Hamilton writes thus in a special despatch immediately succeeding the 
operations :- 


"I cannot tell you how magnificently the whole of the New Zealand troops have done 
their part in the recent severe fighting. They have successfully taken, with the greatest 
dash, trench after trench, and ridge after ridge, and have prevented the Turks from 
making any stand against them over country as precipitous and difficult as that which 
we took on landing." 


To this must be added the testimony of Major-General Godley :- 


"I cannot close my report," he says, "without placing on record my unbounded 
admiration of the work performed, and the gallantry displayed by the troops and their 
leaders during the severe fighting involved in these operations. Though the Australian, 
New Zealand, and Indian Units had been confined to trench duty in a cramped space 
for some four months, and though the troops of the New Army had only just landed 
from a sea voyage and many of them had not been previously under fire, I do not 
believe that any troops in the world could have accomplished more. All ranks vied 
with one another in the performance of gallant deeds, and more than worthily upheld 
the best traditions of the British Army." 


The Battles at Suvla Bay: from The Story of The Anzacs 


We must now turn to the fourth and last of the operations which made up the great 
combined attack. This consisted of the landing at Suvla Bay, the conduct of which 
was entrusted to Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Frederick Stopford, commanding 
the 9th Army Corps, less one Division and one Brigade. 


During the first few days of August it had been impossible to keep from the Turk the 
fact that a large attack involving some new landing was in course of preparation; it 
was possible, however, to prevent him from knowing accurately from what points this 
attack would be delivered, and his perplexity had been increased by the strategic 
feints already described, and by the very active operations in those zones of the 
Peninsula already occupied by us. 


He had become aware of the large reinforcements which we had received, and had 
realised that, with these, our warfare would be no longer restricted to desperate and 
costly frontal attacks, but would be able to comprise turning operations extending 
over a wide and unrestricted area. By the massing of his heavy reinforcements upon 
Battleship Hill he showed that he was nervous as to what we were doing, but the event 
appeared to indicate that he had hardly expected our blow at Suvla. 
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The troops which he had allotted for the defence of this position were said to be only 
4,000, with no heavy artillery at their back. It was also certain that the enemy had not 
attempted to defend Suvla with the deadly thoroughness that had played such havoc 
with our landing at Helles. There were only a few scattered trenches around the hill, 
Lala Baba, which commands the centre of the Bay. Further back, another eminence 
known as Hill 10 had indeed been fortified, but not in such a way as to suggest any 
immediate expectation of attack. 


More important still, from our point of view, was the fact that the deadly barbed wire 
entanglements which had caused such mortality among our troops in the water and on 
the beach at Helles, were entirely absent here. It is certain that if the Turks had really 
been nervous of an attack at this point they would have used the protection which had 
already stood them in such good stead. 


Our Intelligence Department had reliable information regarding their strength and 
positions, and everything looked promising for a surprise attack which should succeed 
in carrying the outlying heights known as Yilghin Burnu ("Chocolate Hill’) and Ismail 
Oglu Hill. If these could once be seized, it was hoped that the troops could press on 
across the two Anafarta defiles to the north-east of Sari Bair, could seize the heights 
commanding these ravines, and thus distract the Turks from the main Anzac attack, 
and could link up their right wing with the Anzac left; were this done, the whole ridge 
would be permanently in our hands, the Turkish Army would be completely defeated 
and demoralised, and the prize at which the whole expedition had been directed would 
be at once ours. 


The greater part of the 9th Army Corps was concentrated at Imbros, and it was 
arranged that the 11th Division should land first. Disembarkation was timed for 10-30 
p.m-, thus synchronising exactly with the fierce operations that had been set going at 
Anzac. It would have been impossible to do anything earlier than this hour, since it 
was especially important that the Suvla landing, on account of its unexpectedness, 
should take place at a moment when the enemy was heavily engaged in all the other 
zones of action. 


The 11th Division were embarked upon destroyers, and when they neared the land, 
they were transferred to a type of craft which had not heretofore been used in any of 
the landing operations; this was the motor lighter, which was at once a speedier and a 
safer mode of conveyance than the open row-boats in which the men had been put 
ashore at Anzac and Helles. Each of these boats carried 500 men, together with 
ammunition and water. Elaborate arrangements were also made for the rescue and 
protection of any lighter which should become damaged on its way to the beach, and 
ketches and transport life-boats lay in waiting in case of accident. Two cruisers, 
moreover, H.M.S. "Endymion" and H.M.S. "Theseus," carried 1,000 men apiece in 
shore to where the lighters were waiting for their living freight. 


The official narrative also mentions "the sloop 'Aster' with 500 men, towing a lighter 
containing 8 Mountain Guns; 3 ketches towing horse-boats containing 8 18-pounder 
guns and 76 horses; water-lighters towed by a tank steamer, and a specially fitted-out 
steamer, the 'Prah,' with stores (shown by our experience of 25th April to be most 
necessary), 1.e., water-pumps, hose, tanks, troughs, entrenching tools, and all ordnance 
stores requisite for the prompt development of wells or springs." 
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It has been shown that at Sari Bair the shortage of water was a contributory cause of 
our failure to secure complete victory. It is impossible for those who have always 
lived in a temperate climate and taken their water supply as a matter of course to 
imagine the thirst of men fighting day after day under a broiling sun with dust and 
bush fire to add to their drouth and misery. There were few men throughout the 
Gallipoli Campaign who had not had to undergo this ordeal; but at Suvla, as has been 
shown, preparations were taken which, so it was hoped, might save the men from any 
such suffering. 


It was thought that the Suvla plains and the ravines leading up to the Anafarta ridges 
would provide springs sufficient to relieve our men; but Sir Ian Hamilton states that 
he did not trust to this source alone, but collected from the War Office, India, and 
Egypt, receptacles of a strange and motley order, sufficient to hold 100,000 gallons. It 
will be remembered, too, that a 30,000 gallon tank had already been secretly 
constructed at Anzac. The elaborateness of the preparations against thirst, and the 
magnitude and detail of the transport service, may be gauged from the fact that 3,700 
mules and 1,750 water carts were provided for the supply of the Anzac and Suvla 
Expeditions. 


Suvla Bay, otherwise known as Little Anafarta Bay, is 134 miles in width. Its southern 
point, Cape Nibrunesi, is about four miles distant from Anzac. On the north it is 
bounded by Cape Suvla. The two Capes are narrow spits of sand, and a narrow 
stretch, or nek, of sand separates the Bay from a curious Salt Lake which is a bog in 
winter, but is partly dried up in summer time. On the other side of the Lake, the land 
is level for a considerable stretch, but gradually rises to the foot-hills on which lie the 
two villages of Kuchuk (little) and Biyuk (big) Anafarta. The distance from the edge 
of the Salt Lake to the Anafarta villages is a little over 4,000 yards. On the south-east, 
the hills fall back, so that there is a steep ravine between the Anafarta position and the 
main height of Koja Chemen. The foothills run up on the east into a higher ridge, 
which forms a continuation of this coveted summit. 


The landing was effected on three beaches. B and C Beaches were respectively to the 
north and the south of Cape Nibrunesi; A Beach was on the southern side of Cape 
Suvla; it lay well within the Bay, and the water adjoining it was shallow. Sir Ian 
Hamilton tells us that it had been his wish that the whole force should land at 
Nibrunesi Point, but in deference to the wishes of the Corps Commander he agreed, to 
his subsequent regret, to the landing at A Beach. The 32nd and 33rd Brigades were 
destined for B and C Beaches and the 34th for A Beach. The event showed that the 
Turks had been taken completely by surprise. 


The landing at B and C Beaches met with no kind of opposition; but at A Beach the 
enemy recovered quickly enough to put considerable difficulties in our way. It has 
been shown that this position is dominated by the entrenched knoll of Lala Baba, and 
from here a steady fire was poured both upon the lighters and the beach. In addition, it 
was found that those who had chosen this spot had not allowed for the shallowness of 
the water; several of the lighters grounded a fair way out from shore, and in some 
cases the men had to wade in here through over 4 feet of water. Sir Ian Hamilton 
reports that the enemy, "knowing every inch of the ground, crept down in the very 
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dark night on to the beach itself, mingling with our troops and getting between our 
fighting line and its supports.” 


The 34th Brigade, therefore, had a certain difficulty in making good, but its progress 
was greatly helped by the 9th West Yorkshires and the 6th Yorkshire Regiment of the 
32nd Brigade, which, after landing at B Beach on the southern spit, worked across the 
nek, storming on their wav the Lala Baba position, and joined up with the 34th 
Brigade. Our troops now held the two sandy spits to the north and south of the Bay, 
together with the nek itself. Their next objective was to drive the Turks backwards 
along the sandy hillocks known as the Karakal Dagh running along the beach to the 
northeast into the district known at Kiritch Tepe Sirt. 


Once this was done, our left flank would be saved, and we would be able to wheel 
round and draw up our line in front of the Salt Lake, whence it should be easy for us 
to deliver our attack upon our main objective, while our right, if we could extend it 
sufficiently, would be protected by the Australian left now operating against Sari Bair. 
In pursuit of this objective the Manchester Regiment of the 34th Brigade assumed the 
offensive on the left, driving the enemy for a great distance north along the sea-coast. 


While they were doing this the dawn broke and the enemy began to direct their 
artillery upon our whole position. It has been shown that at this period they had not 
many guns at this position, but those they had were sufficient to create serious gaps in 
our ranks. Yet the Lancashires pushed forward with the greatest pluck and spirit, and 
it was not the fault of the men that they did not make even greater progress than they 
actually achieved. Here was manifested the first sign of that regrettable failure of 
leadership which blasted the success of the entire Suvla operation. "No one seems to 
have been present," says Sir Ian Hamilton, "who could take hold of the two brigades, 
the 32nd and 34th, and launch them in a concerted and cohesive attack." 


Encouraged by this sign of wavering, the Turks counter-attacked, but were met and 
routed with the bayonet by the 9th, Lancashire Fusiliers and the 11th Manchester 
Regiment. These troops were opposite to Hill 10, which lies to the north-east of the 
Salt Lake, when two most regrettable incidents occurred. In the first place, our own 
troops appeared to have been shelled by our own artillery; and in the second, heavy 
bush fires broke out among the gorse, and burnt intermittently in various areas of the 
operation throughout the next few days. 


Many of our soldiers showed the very greatest pluck in facing this ordeal, and 
although as the hours wore on, the heat and thirst became barely tolerable, they met 
the Turks repeatedly among the flames and smoke, and drove them back to death or 
safety through the fiery zone. 


This having been done, the 34th Division now wheeled round to the right, and joined 
up in front of the Salt Lake with the troops which had been advancing into position 
from the south. At this period, substantial reinforcements arrived in the shape of six 
battalions of the 10th Division under Brigadier-General Hill, from Mitylene, together 
with fresh supplies of artillery. This force arrived at the most timely moment, and its 
transportation from an island 120 miles distant from its objective was carried out by 
the Royal Navy in a fashion officially described as "masterly." 
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There~ seems to have been, however, a fresh misunderstanding with reference to the 
exact landing places of these troops. General Stopford had apparently asked that they 
should be sent straight 


to A Beach to support the left flank of the 34th Brigade; the Naval Authorities, 
however, apparently deterred by their previous experience of the shallow water off 
Beach A, insisted, according to General Stopford, in setting them ashore at Beach C, 
which decision made it much more difficult and dangerous for them to advance to the 
required position. 


It may here be mentioned that the Australian Naval bridging train had been landed 
with the British Forces. Our offer of it had been accepted by the War Office, and it 
was en route for a destination, which it believed to be England, but on arriving at Port 
Said it received orders to proceed else-where, and eventually found itself at Suvla on 
the evening of August 6th. It took part in all the engineering operations on the beach, 
constructed a jetty and pier near the site of the A landing, and subsequently erected a 
solid pontoon pier, from which the wounded could be transferred to rafts, en route for 
the hospital ships. 


The part of the bay where the Bridging Train detachment was stationed has been 
given a name truly Australian, viz., "Kangaroo Beach." Further reinforcements 
arrived later in the day under Lieutenant- 


General Sir B. Mahon. The 34th and 32nd Brigades of the 11th Division, and the 31st 
Brigade of the 10th, now formed a continuous line facing the Anafarta ridges and 
ready for attack. Its immediate objective consisted of the hills intervening between the 
Suvla Plain and the Australian left at Abdul Rahman Bair. 


The nearest of these was Yilghin Burnu, known to our men as Chocolate Hill owing 
to its surface having been burnt that color by bush fires caused by our bursting shells. 
This was captured by General Hammersley on the evening of the 7th, but the General 
was not able to make good the Hill of Ismail Oglu Tepe, which would have given us 
the means of linking up with the men of Sari Bair, and would have opened up a fair 
chance of our carrying the whole position. On the left, Sir Bryan Mahon had greater 
success in a drive which he delivered at Kiritch Tepe Sirt. This gave further protection 
to our left flank ; yet it was on the right rather than the left that a speedy advance was 
vitally important; and it was on the right that the element of speed was most woefully 
lacking. 


And now the arrangements which had been so elaborately made for watering the 
troops began to fail. Hitherto nothing had been lacking in the organisation of our 
water supply, but the bad luck which dogged this operation from the beginning once 
more came into play, and was aggravated by a good deal of mismanagement. The 
distribution from the lighters was faulty and fitful; in some cases, we are told, "the 
hose had been pierced by individuals wishing to fill their own bottles; in others, 
lighters had grounded so far from the beach that men swam out to fill batches of water 
bottles. " 


Furthermore, the natural resources of the terrain were not developed by those in 
charge of the operations, and as a result the troops began to suffer terribly. This may 
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have formed a partial excuse for our failure to advance on that momentous day, the 
8th August. It is not too much to say that within the twenty-four hours which followed 
its dawning lay the whole fate of the Gallipoli Expedition. 


The Suvla Army during the whole of the 7th had been very lightly opposed, and had 
suffered comparatively little from artillery fire. On the evening of that day, such 
enemy guns as were available had been withdrawn to a new position, and during the 
8th, hardly a shell fell within our lines. Everything was to be gained by advancing, 
everything was to be lost by delay. An aerial and naval reconnaissance showed that 
the Turks were thoroughly aware of their danger and were hurrying up their reserves 
from Battleship Hill across the Anafarta ridge. 


Shortly they would hold the hill tops in such strength as to make their storming a 
matter of the utmost difficulty and peril; yet no substantial advance was made on our 
part during these "priceless daylight hours." It is true that the troops were weary and 
waterless; but so had been the men who stormed the heights of Chunuk and fought the 
great Battle of the Four Days at Sari Bair against overwhelming forces and without 
reinforcements. It is also true that the troops engaged at Suvla were new and untried, 
and to this fact may be in some measure attributed their failure to make good. 


Yet the Suvla Army, or many of its units, fought heroically when heroically led, and it 
seems that we must look elsewhere for the main cause of failure. This was due, as Sir 
Ian Hamilton reports, primarily to inertia, and the inertia was primarily that of the 
men in high command. They had now sufficient artillery to back them; three batteries 
were already ashore on the 7th, -and the great guns of the Fleet were only waiting to 
thunder out their broadsides. There were practically no entrenched positions to be 
taken; a considerable part of the country in front of the troops was flat and sparsely 
held; yet no advance was made. 


And here we may pause to deal with the responsibility of Sir Ian Hamilton in this 
affair. Much criticism has been levelled at him for his failure to be present at Suvla 
immediately after the Landing. It is said that if he had proceeded thither from Imbros, 
and ordered a general advance, he could have changed the fortune of the day, and it is 
claimed that his absence was unaccountable and unpardonable. It would be more to 
the point, however, to maintain that his presence at Suvla on the 7th would have been 
unaccountable and inexcusable according to any recognised military canon or 
standard. It must be remembered that simultaneously with the Suvla landing and 
fighting, there were raging three other great battles in different areas of the Peninsula. 


It may fairly be claimed that every one of these was more critical than the Suvla 
affair. At Helles, as has been shown, the Turks had been massing for a huge counter 
attack against our lines and had rushed up heavy reinforcements to this area. At Lone 
Pine we did -indeed take the enemy's stronghold at the first assault; but for several 
days afterwards the position was in peril; line after line of Turkish attackers was being 
hurled against our troops, and should our line here once break, the whole position at 
Anzac would be critical. The description of the Sari Bair Expedition must have made 
it evident that this operation, too, was of the most critical nature. 


The broken and intricate nature of the country, and the fact that the Turks were known 
to have strong reinforcements readily available for its defence, made it imperative that 
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this operation should be closely watched from Headquarters. On the other hand, the 
Suvla Expedition seemed the easiest of the four; the landing had been effected with 
comparatively small loss, the element of surprise had been almost complete, and it 
was known that there was only a very small number of Turks between our Army and 
its objective. 


The Island of Imbros, with its harbour of Kephalos, was the only base from which the 
Commander in Chief could watch all four battles simultaneously. It was 45 minutes 
distance from Helles, 40 minutes from Anzac, and 50 minutes from Suvla. By leaving 
it for any one of the separate areas of action, Sir Ian Hamilton would have forfeited 
cable communication with the remaining areas, and would have been powerless to 
supervise their operations during the crises which might, at any moment, have arisen 
in any one of them. It is difficult to understand how he could possibly have been 
expected to direct personally the landing at Suvla or to be present during the fighting 
which immediately followed it. 


All, at first, seemed to be going well, and very shortly after he had realised that all 
was not going well, i.e., on the afternoon of August 8th, Sir Ian Hamilton did leave 
Imbros for Suvla to find out the cause of the delay. When he arrived, he was informed 
by General Stopford that a general attack was in preparation for the dawn of the 9th; it 
also became apparent, that, apart from a few trifling operations, the whole of the 8th 
had been lost. 


Sir Ian Hamilton's efforts were now bent on making up at once for lost time. One 
factor that had at first held up the troops had now been removed, for they had had 
plenty of water and food, and had also enjoyed a good rest. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
therefore, urged Major-General Hammersley commanding the 11th Division to 
attack at once with his thirteen battalions; but he replied that it was impossible to 
advance that night, as the troops were scattered, and orders would not reach them in 
time; he admitted, however, that the 32nd Brigade was near at hand, and ready to 
move; and Sir Jan Hamilton consequently gave orders that these four battalions should 
advance at once. Yet here again there was mysterious delay, for the Brigade did not 
commence its advance till 4 a.m. of the next morning (the 9th). 


When it did move forward, the 8th East York Pioneer Battalion reached the top of the 
hill north of Anafarta Sagir; but it found the surrounding positions so strongly held 
that it had to fall back on the remainder of the Brigade, which had been beaten back 
almost to its original position after a brief advance. The Pioneer Battalion suffered 
very heavily in this operation, the first company being practically destroyed, and the 
whole force being reduced to 9 officers and 350 men. Sir Ian Hamilton, however, 
draws the inference that this battalion's initial success shows that if the complete 
Division had been thrown forward on the evening of the 8th, or even on the early 
morning of the 9th, it must have made good the heights fronting the whole position. 


On the next morning it was realised that the golden opportunity had been lost. The 
Turkish artillery had now teen moved back into position, and was shelling our lines 
heavily; shrapnel and shell were bursting all over our position, which was opposed by 
heavy enemy forces on the rear and both flanks. In addition, the bush fires had now 
become very fierce; smoke and flame swept across a great part of our front, forcing 
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the infantry to fall back from their advanced positions, but also forcing the Turkish 
snipers headlong out of the scrub whence they had been thinning out our ranks. 


In some parts of our position it became impossible to attack, but the 33rd Brigade 
made a most spirited assault upon Ismail Oglu Tepe, which it actually took, and 
would probably have held, if it had not been for the unexpected and most 
disconcerting failure of our troops in the centre. Here for the time being, the whole 
line gave way : but it rallied, and the next morning was ready for a fresh attack. It 
must te mentioned that in this operation the Herefordshire Battalion of the 53rd 
Division attacked with great valor on the extreme right of the Suvla line. 


This attack almost brought us into contact with the Australian left at Azma Dere. It 
should be mentioned that this 53rd Division comprised the whole of Sir Ian 
Hamilton's General Reserve, which he had ordered to Suvla in order to give General 
Stopford every chance. 


On the night of the 9th, the guns could be heard booming and the shells could be seen 
bursting to the southward at Sari Bair, and it was realised that the Anzacs were 
making a great fight in the hope that a junction with the Suvla force might enable 
them to carry the coveted heights. The whole of this night was lit up with the flames 
of the bush fires, and over all lay a white pall of smoke; out of this and the fire came 
the incessant rattle and spitting of machine-guns and rifles. 


On the morning of the 10th, a fresh attack was delivered against the Anafarta heights. 
The 53rd Division took the lead here, but it seems that on this occasion the rawness of 
the troops told against our prospects of success, for the attack was a failure. It must be 
remembered that the country into which our Army was now advancing was becoming 
increasingly difficult, and was riven by awkward ravines, often precipitous, and 
always covered with thick scrub. This day was mainly eventful for a splendid attack 
delivered on our left at Karakal Dagh by two battalions of the 11th Division, which 
practically saved our whole left wing. On the evening of the 10th a strong trench was 
run right across our line of positions from Sulajik to the east of Chocolate Hill. 


The next day, the 11th, was mainly spent in reorganising for a fresh attack, and in the 
evening we had the great satisfaction of being able to link up with the Australian left. 
The Anzac-Suvla forces now ran in one continuous line for 12 miles from Karakal 
Dagh on the north almost to Gaba Tepe on the south. The Suvla force had penetrated 
nearly three miles inland, and was now three times as strong as it had been on the day 
of the landing. 


The 12th was memorable for a tragic and mysterious occurrence. A night attack, to be 
delivered by the 54th Division, had been projected for dawn of the 13th; in order to 
prepare the way for this, and to clear the country about Kuchuk Anafarta Ova of the 
enemy, the 163rd Brigade was sent forward upon this position and made good a great 
part of it. The episode in question is best described in Sir Ian Hamilton's own words: 


"The 5th Norfolks were on the right of the line, and found themselves for a moment 
less strongly opposed than the rest of the Brigade. Against the yielding forces of the 
enemy Colonel Sir H. Beauchamp, a bold, self confident officer, eagerly pressed 
forward, followed by the best part of the Battalion. The fighting grew hotter, and the 
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ground became more wooded and broken. At this stage many men were wounded or 
grew exhausted with thirst. These found their way back to camp during the night. But 
the Colonel, with 16 officers and 250 men, still kept pushing on, driving the enemy 
before him. Amongst these ardent souls was a part of a fine company enlisted from 
the King's Sandringham estates. They charged into the forest, and were lost to sight or 
sound. Not one of them ever came back." 


The foregoing operation, as has been noticed, was intended as the precursor of a night 
attack upon the heights; but this was abandoned owing to difficulties raised as to the 
possibility of supplying the troops with food and water. A further attack projected in 
co-operation with the Anzac force also broke down, and it was found impossible to 
obtain reinforcements from this quarter. It will be seen that there had been almost 
continuous fighting along the whole line from the 6th till the 11th August; but after 
the 11th no attempt was made for 10 days to press the attack against the main 
objective, the commanding heights of Ismail Oglu Tepe. 


There were various reasons for this delay. The Turks had now entrenched heavily 
along their whole line, so that the position was a very different one from that which 
faced our troops during the 24 hours succeeding the landing. Their heavy reserves 
were now available for whatever area of our operations they might desire; of these, 
probably only 35,000 were engaged at Helles, the rest being concentrated nearer 
Anzac or Suvla to a strength estimated by Sir Ian Hamilton's staff at 75,000 rifles. 
Against this 110,000, we had 95,000 rifles distributed thus -25,000 at Anzac, 40,000, 
French and English, at Helles, and 30,000 at Suvla. 


As the Turks held all the commanding positions, and could draw without difficulty on 
Constantinople for fresh supplies and troops, Sir Ian Hamilton saw that victory was 
practically impossible without substantial reinforcements. Before launching any 
further attack, he therefore requested the War Office to send him 45,000 troops to 
repair the ravages in his British Divisions, and 50,000 men as fresh reinforcements. 
"From what I knew," he savs, "of the Turks’ situation, both in its local and general 
aspects, it seemed, humanly speaking, a certainty that if this help could be sent at once 
we could still clear a passage for our Fleet to Constantinople." 


While lie was awaiting a reply from the War Office, a gallant operation was carried 
out on the left flank. The 30th and 31st Infantry Brigades of the 10th Irish Division 
were ordered to attack the crest of Kiritch Tepe Sirt. If this could be secured, our line 
across Suvla could be strengthened, and the danger of a flank attack minimised. 
Sterling laid was rendered in this fight by a machine-gun detachment of the Royal 
Naval Air Service. After hard fighting the ridge was seized, largely through the 
gallantry of the 6th Royal Dublin Fusiliers; this Regiment swept forward with loud 
cheers while the Turks charged forward and met them in the saddle between the two 
crests. 


A desperate bayonet fight ensued, and there could be seen from a distance the flashing 
and stabbing of steel, until at last the Turks gave way and fled; our men leapt forward 
in pursuit and captured the whole ridge, firing on the retreating enemy from the 
summit. The British Naval gun fire helped greatly in the achievement of this brilliant 
piece of work. Most unfortunately, however, it became necessary to evacuate these 
trenches in view of the heavy odds against our men and the default of reinforcements. 
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The casualties here were heavy; it is recorded that the Royal Irish Fusiliers had only 
one officer left. The Turks were believed to have had 20,000 men massed against us 
in this position alone. 


An important feature of these days of waiting was the supersession of General 
Stopford on the 5th August. Sir Ian Hamilton leaves us in no doubt as to the reasons 
for this change :- 


"The units of the 10th and 11th Divisions had shown their metal when they leapt into 
the water to get more quickly to close quarters, or when they stormed Lala Baba in the 
darkness. They had shown their resolution later when they tackled Chocolate Hill and 
drove the enemy from Hill 10, right back out of rifle range from the beaches. Then 
had come hesitation. The advantage had not been pressed. The senior Commander at 
Suvla had had no personal experience of the new trench warfare, of the Turkish 
methods, of the paramount importance of time. Strong, clear leadership had not been 
promptly enough applied. These were the reasons which induced me, with your 
Lordship's approval, to appoint Major-General H de B. De Lisle to take over 
temporary command.” 


A few days later Sir lan Hamilton, to his great consternation, received the news that it 
was impossible to send the required reinforcements. He was, therefore, thrown back 
upon the resources already available at the Peninsula, and he determined to do his best 
with these. His first move was to bring up from Helles, the heroic 29th Division. It has 
already been shown that on August 6th, the day of the Suvla landing, this force was 
holding its position on the left of our line at Helles across the Gully Ravine. It had 
taken a leading part in the great advance of nearly a mile which had been made on 
June 28th, and it was not its fault but its bitter misfortune that the attack at Helles on 
the afternoon of the 6th failed of its immediate objective. 


It had taken the lead in every operation of importance occurring in the southern zone, 
from the Landing onwards. Its losses had been tremendous; very few of the men who 
originally landed at Seddul Bahr survived to land again at Suvla. It was estimated that 
at least three times the number of its original strength had passed through its ranks. 
The Division had obtained an almost fabulous reputation on the Peninsula, and indeed 
throughout the world, and may well be called the Old Guard of Gallipoli. Its three 
Brigades were transferred by night on trawlers from Helles to Suvla without the Turks 
suspecting the movement. There are those who think that had these troops, with their 
splendid tradition, been available at Suvla on the 7th and 8th of August the fortune of 
the day would have gone very differently. 


An attack in force was now projected against the two heights of Ismail Oglu Tepe and 
Hill 70, known as Scimitar Hill. A general advance along the whole line was 
impossible: all that could be done was to hold the enemy on the left and centre with 
the 53rd and 54th Divisions, while the 29th and 11th Divisions delivered the main 
attack on the right. It was now that the advantage of the linking up with Anzac 
became apparent. The connection was only maintained by a thin line of outposts, but 
it enabled the Suvla force to obtain the co-operation of General Birdwood, who was 
now ordered to swing his left forward from the Aghyl Dere north-east towards the 
heights of Kaiajik Aghala, between this position and the Asma Dere. 
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The hill of Ismail Oglu Tepe stands in reference to the Suvla operations in the same 
relation is the height of Chunuk stood towards the Sari Bair expedition. It was vitally 
important to take and hold it in order to prevent an enemy advance between the two 
Anafartas, and to clear the way for the main assault upon the high ridges of which it 
was the foothill or spur. It was 350 feet in height, covered with dense scrub and 
broken into precipitous ravines. The 29th Division had to attack along a line not 
dissimilar to that with which the Australians had been confronted at Abdul Rahman 
Bair. 


Furthermore, all troops brought up for the attack had to be moved under heavy shell 
fire across the open plains between the Salt Lake and Chocolate Hill. This latter 
eminence, with the hill of Lala Baba that had been captured immediately after the 
Landing, formed our only points of vantage in the whole position. We had now dug 
permanent trenches along our whole line connecting with the Australian left; but the 
Turkish trenches in front of us were stronger -and deeper than ours, and were 
carefully and elaborately fortified and loop-holed. 


To add to the difficulty, the Turkish lines on the 21St August were wrapped in a mist 
so heavy as to make the preparatory bombardment, upon which we had greatly relied, 
fitful and uncertain. At 3 p.m., however, the advance began. The 34th Brigade of the 
11th Division made good on the right, but the 32nd Brigade in an attempt on the 
southwest corner of Ismail Oglu Tepe lost its way just as General Baldwin had lost his 
on Sari Bair, and failed of its objective, though it attempted with remarkable gallantry 
to make good its mistake. 


The curious fatality which attended the Anzac: and Suvla operations caused the 33rd 
Brigade to fall into the same error, with the same result. These disastrous mistakes 
proved fatal to the attack of the 29th Division, which was now assaulting Scimitar Hill 
with the greatest gallantry and vigour. The 87th Brigade carried the entrenched 
position on the hill-top, and engaged in furious hand-to-hand fighting with the Turks, 
who faced the bayonet more bravely than they had hitherto done in any struggle on 
the Peninsula. Victory now seemed assured, and fresh lines of our men were 
swarming up the crest, when a Turkish Battery behind the adjacent height commenced 
to pour in shrapnel upon them at a range of 1,200 yards. Whole lines of our men were 
mown down, and the force was eventually driven down the slopes and back to its own 
trenches. 


The 86th Brigade in attacking Hill 112 had little better luck, for it found itself in the 
middle of a raging bush-fire, which checked its advance; and when it had conquered 
this difficult position and bad pushed its way well up the ravine, victory was snatched 
from its grasp owing to the failure of the 32nd Brigade to hold the position on the 
right. Eventually it, too, came within the hail of enemy shell fire and "was simply 
swept off the top of the spur." The 29th Division had once again deserved success, 
and deserved it richly; but once again it had been unable to command it. 


While this unsuccessful attack on Scimitar Hill was raging, the 2nd Mounted 
Division, which had been trained in Egypt, and was now serving as Infantry, was 
moved up from Lala Baba to Chocolate Hill to participate in the attack. This region, 
as has already been remarked, was exposed over its whole area to the artillery of the 
Turks, who now concentrated a terrible shrapnel fire upon the advancing Yeomanry. 
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There now occurred one of the most spectacular and terrible episodes of the whole 
campaign. For a mile and a half these splendid troops, who were in action for the first 
time, and were led by officers bearing some of the best-known names in England, 
advanced as if on parade, though the men were dropping right and left at every 
moment. 


"Despite the critical, events in other parts of the field," writes Sir Ian Hamilton, "I 
could hardly take my glasses from the Yeomen: moved like men marching on parade. 
Here and there a shell would take toll of a cluster; there they lay; there was no 
straggling, the others moved steadily on; not a man was there who hung back or 
hurried." They formed up behind the 29th Division in front of Scimitar Hill, and were 
in position to attack at about 6 o'clock in the evening. 


In the meanwhile a tremendous bombardment was being directed from our ships and 
Batteries against the crest of Scimitar Hill. The Turkish Batteries were replying with 
gusto; the light was failing, and the horizon was weird yellow light and checkered 
with flame and smoke. Amid the roar and the flame the Yeomanry leapt from their 
position at the word of command and charged the northern crest; they were met with a 
withering fire, but swept on determinedly, losing leader after leader, including Sir 
John Milbanke and many other officers of noble birth and spirit. 


They swept up the ravine between Scimitar Hill and Ismail Oglu Tepe, and beneath 
the weird, yellow light, flung themselves against a line of trenches which barred their 
way. They believed that they had actually seized the height of Hill 100, and so did the 
beholders, who shouted the news exultantly down the line of communication. If this 
eminence had really been secured, it "would have been a very notable success, 
enabling as it would the whole of our line to hang on and dig in." 


But unfortunately it was found that the position captured was only a knoll jutting out 
from the coveted position, and that the Turks were strongly entrenched between it and 
the summit. We had failed to take either of the two peaks which had formed our 
objective, and had to fall back to our original line with losses which amounted to 
nearly 5,000, most of which were sustained by the 29th Division. 


It is worth chronicling the fact that the Yeomanry Brigade which fought so heroically 
this day consisted of the Bucks Regiment, the Berks Regiment and the Dorset 
Regiment. 


A more successful operation took place in the position between the Suvla and Anzac 
forces. The main objectives of this attack were twofold; firstly, the eminence known 
as Kaiajik Aghala. h a little to the south-west of the important height known as Hill 
60, which commands the Biyuk Anafarta. This ridge is really a spur of Hill 60, and if 
the whole position could once become ours we should have gained a material step in 
our progress towards the heights, and should have also been in a position to check the 
Turkish reinforcements coming up the Anafarta Valley. The second object of the 
operation was to strengthen still further the thin line connecting Anzac with Suvla. 


The operations were conducted under the direction of Sir William Birdwood, and the 
attacking force was commanded by Major-General H. V. Cox, of the Indian Army, 
who had already done splendid work in the Sari Bair attack. He had at his disposal 
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two Battalions of the New Zealand Mounted Rifles, two Battalions of the 2nd Irish 
Brigade, the 4th South Wales Borderers and the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade. This 
attack, which was delivered in the afternoon of the 21st August, was a brilliant 
success; the left made good the line of communications, the Indians in the centre 
seized the coveted well of Kabak Kuyu, and the right column, commanded by 
Brigadier-General Russell, fought its way through to the Kaiajik Aghala, carried the 
trenches at the foot of the hill, dug in and held its own through the night, in spite of 
heavy bomb attacks. 


On the next morning his force was strengthened by the 18th Australian Infantry 
Battalion, which had just arrived at Suvla. This detachment stormed the summit of 
Kaiajik Aghala, and carried 150 yards of trenches, but was forced to fall back under a 
heavy enfilading fire. The New Zealand Mounted Rifles, however, although heavily 
attacked, managed to take and hold another 80 yards of trench. 


The whole operation had been brilliantly achieved. The Anzac left had been firmly 
Joined to the right of the 9th Army Corps at Suvla, and our 12 mile front had been 
welded into an impregnable line. The capture of Kaiajik Aghala had given us a taking- 
off point for the attack upon the commanding position of Hill 60. 


This hill still remained uncaptured, and Major-General Cox was ordered to seize it. 
He had at his disposal detachments from the 4th Australian Brigade and also from the 
5th Australian Brigade, which had not previously been in action; also, the New 
Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade and the 5th Connaught Rangers. 


The Turks had been well aware that the assault would be launched, and had fortified 
the Hill very heavily with trenches. A powerful artillery bombardment heralded the 
charge, but as soon as our troops advanced, they were met with the heaviest fire from 
rifles, machine-guns and field-guns, and also from a heavy battery behind the hill. In 
the centre were the New Zealanders with the Auckland and Canterbury Mounted 
Rifles in the first line, and the Otago and Wellington Mounted Rifles in the second 
line. On the left were the men of Connaught, while the Australians held the right. 
Within a few minutes of the advance the New Zealanders had carried one side of the 
ridge, and for five more hours they struggled here for a position until nine-tenths of 
the summit had been gained. 


On the left the Connaught Rangers "excited the admiration of all beholders by the 
swiftness and cohesion of their charge. In five minutes they had carried their 
objective, the northern Turkish communications, when they at once set to and began a 
lively bomb-fight along the trenches against strong parties which came hurrying up 
from the enemy supports and afterwards from their reserves." 


They had been ordered to hold on till midnight, when they would receive fresh 
reinforcements, but before this hour the gallant men, whose whole initial strength had 
been only 250, were driven forth from the trenches by the heavy bomb attacks and! 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy. 


Immediately afterwards the 9th Light Horse attempted to recapture the position, and 
seized the outer trenches facing the Turks, who still held the inner trenches. In this 
position the Australians found themselves bombed from three sides, and were forced 
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slowly to retire. It now looked as if we were to lose the whole position ; but this 
tragedy was averted by the heroism of the New Zealand Mounted Rifles, who hung on 
to their 150 yards of trench "all that night and all next day, through bombing, bayonet 
charges, musketry, shrapnel and heavy shell." 


Thus the fight raged for one day and two nights, till on the 29th, just after midnight, 
the 10th Light Horse made a most brilliant charge upon the lost trenches and carried 
them within five minutes. This put the hill permanently into our hands, and by so 
doing gave us command of the Anafarta. Sagir Valley, and further strengthened the 
communications between Anzac and Suvla Bay. Hill 60 had been the last crest of the 
last ridge separating Anzac from the northern plain, and through its capture 400 acres 
of ground were added to the Anzac position. 


Our losses in this affair are officially recorded as 1,000, and those of the Turks as 
5,000; in addition, we captured "3 Turkish machine-guns and 46 prisoners were taken, 
as well as 3 trench mortars, 300 Turkish rifles, 60,000 rounds of ammunition, and 500 
bombs." 


The 10th Light Horse added fresh lustre to the glory they had already won in their 
splendid and desperate attack upon the Chess-board. The 4th Australian Brigade, it 
will be remembered, had already proved its prowess on the heights of Abdul Rahman 
Bair; on this occasion it showed that its heroism had become traditional, and could vie 
with that achieved by the 3rd Brigade at the Landing, by the 2nd in the great Helles 
charge, and by the Ist in the assault on Lone Pine. Brigadier-General Russell led the 
right column splendidly in this attack, and added fresh laurels to those he had already 
won in command of the New Zealanders upon Sari Bair. 


Sir Ian Hamilton dates from the termination of this operation the commencement of 
that long period of trench warfare which was only terminated by the Evacuation. 


It will be noticed that during the battle of the 21st and 22nd August, the Australians 
fought side by side with the Indians, just as they had fought with them near the 
summit of Abdul Rahman Bair and Hill Q. During the battle of the 27th the 
Australians and New Zealanders were once more linked together in that partnership or 
brotherhood which had withstood the fiery ordeal of Anzac and the Sari Bair advance. 
Such alliances as these during the whole of the Gallipoli Campaign have had the 
strongest effect in bringing together the different nations of the Empire and making 
them appreciate and admire one another's character and outlook. It is safe to say that 
this comradeship in battle will be of sterling help in the settlement of some of the vital 
questions which are certain to arise after the War. 


Sickness was now beginning to tell heavily upon the men; the country in which they 
were fighting, owing to its restricted area, was perhaps as unhealthy as any in the 
whole war with the exception of Mesopotamia. 


Very few of the troops in any of the three zones of action were free from dysentery, 
and a certain amount of rest was absolutely necessary in order to preserve their 
efficiency; but the main cause of inaction was not the sickness of the men but the 
deficiency in munitions. This factor, it must be repeated, hampered again and again 
our operations in the various zones. The last act of the Suvla drama, therefore, 
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consisted of trench warfare, faced with grim endurance in the teeth of relentless 
enemy attacks, and the not less relentless warfare of the elements. 


The Evacuation: from The Story of The Anzacs 


Even after the failure at Suvla, Sir Ian Hamilton did not lose heart. We had shaken the 
Turk so badly that it seemed quite likely that even at the eleventh hour we might 
defeat him had we but the necessary force. Sir Ian again requested 50,000 
reinforcements, and 45,000 more men to fill the "sadly depleted ranks," so as to bring 
up the force to an establishment necessary to enable him to clear a passage to 
Constantinople. 


Lord Kitchener replied that this was impossible, and asked for information regarding 
the evacuation of the Peninsula, and the probable number of losses which this would 
entail. Sir Ian Hamilton replied that evacuation seemed to him to be impossible. On 
October 16th he was recalled to England, it being stated that a fresh opinion from a 
responsible commander was required upon the Gallipoli situation. 


It was announced on 5th November that Lord Kitchener had left London to carry out 
an important mission in the East. He subsequently landed at Anzac and the remaining 
fighting zones, visited the whole of the trenches, regardless of danger, and took a 
thorough grasp of the positions. On this occasion he stated that no troops that we had 
ever had in the field had fought with more bravery than the Australian-New Zealand 
force. 


He had never realised the difficulty of the position until he visited Anzac, where he at 
once saw that it consisted of a hopelessly unscientific series of trenches, bristling with 
dangerous salients, and dominated overwhelmingly by the Turkish positions. This 
condition was not the fault of the Anzac commanders or engineers, it was due entirely 
to the exigencies of the situation, which set all military precedent at nought. It is quite 
evident that his visit was a determining factor in the decision for evacuation. 


There were other considerations, however, besides the mere difficulty and danger of 
our position. Bulgaria had by now entered the War, and was endeavouring to force a 
road to Constantinople for Germany. Greece was undecided, and might at any 
moment follow her example. It seemed, therefore, likely that the troops on Gallipoli 
might be employed with greater advantage elsewhere in the eastern area; and a move 
in this direction had been already made in the beginning of October, when the 10th 
Division, under Lieutenant-General Sir B. Mahon, K.C.B., was transferred from Suvla 
to Salonika and concentrated there. 


The entry of Bulgaria had a still more direct effect upon the position at Gallipoli, for it 
enabled supplies, reinforcements, and, most important of all, heavy artillery, to be sent 
directly thither from Central Europe. 


It was soon realised by our Army that heavier guns were now being brought to bear 
upon them than had been used before in the course of the Campaign; and seeing that 
the Turks held all the heights, and dominated our positions strategically, the danger 
from this cause became very great. The troops, moreover, were suffering terribly from 
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the diseases prevalent during the summer in an eastern climate, and hardly a man on 
the Peninsula was wholly free from the terribly weakening effects of dysentery. 


It seemed certain, too, that no immediate advance was possible in view of the 
strengthening of the Turkish positions, and of the fact that we could not possibly hope 
for reinforcements; and it was more than questionable whether continued occupation 
of the area, even were this possible, would be justifiable once progress was out of the 
question. 


For all these reasons it seemed to Sir Charles Munro, who had now received charge of 
the forces in the Mediterranean, that evacuation must be attempted, and orders to this 
effect were issued to General Birdwood, who had taken control of all the Allied forces 
on the Peninsula. 


This decision was precipitated by an unforeseen and very terrible occurrence. From 
the 26th to the 28th of November a blizzard raged over the Peninsula, beginning with 
a strong north-easterly wind, which increased in the afternoon of the 26th to a heavy 
gale accompanied with sleet. The storm grew in fury all through the night, and the 
cold was cutting and terrible. The water seemed to gather in volume, and poured into 
the trenches with the force of a mill-race. The Australians and New Zealanders at 
Anzac probably felt the cold more intensely than any other troops on the Peninsula, 
but they were in a large measure sheltered both from the gale and the floods by the 
steep hill sides around them, and therefore had not to bear the brunt of the storm's 


fury. 


The same was the case at Helles, where the lay of the country saved the British and 
French troops from the extremity of exposure; but at Suvla, where the country lay 
perfectly open both to the hate of the foeman and of the sky, the plight of the men was 
terrible. Every watercourse was swollen to a torrent, every trench became a flooded 
watercourse. The flood poured down with such incredible speed and fury that in most 
cases the men had no chance to save themselves, but were caught where they stood 
and whelmed in the waters. 


Many of them struggled forth, soaked to the skin, and cut to the marrow with the icy 
cold; but many of the best troops on the Peninsula were drowned where they stood; 
and by a stroke of the most tragic irony the brunt of the disaster was borne by the 
heroic 29th Division, which had already suffered so terribly and endured so nobly in 
the previous fighting. It is hardly to be wondered at that great numbers of the men 
collapsed beneath this ordeal, and that 200 deaths should have been officially 
recorded from exposure, while 10,000 sick were re-embarked during the first days of 
December. 


It was not, however, the immediate losses of the troops, though these were terrible 
enough, which weighed with the authorities in favour of evacuation. Of even more 
military moment was the damage done by the blizzard to the piers, break-waters and 
shipping in the harbours of the different fighting zones. It was realised that these 
tempests would recur throughout the winter and that the damage they would cause 
might quite conceivably result in the cutting of our already precarious 
communications. Should this happen, our whole force would, of course, be in the 
direst straits. 
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It is easier, however, to plan an evacuation than to effect it. All the lessons of history 
tend to show that troops cannot be re-embarked from positions threatened b the enemy 
without hard fighting and heavy losses. 


It seemed hardly possible that our forces could be removed without at least incurring 
the loss sustained at Corunna and Torres Vedras. A distinguished Australian soldier 
who had returned wounded to Australia before the Evacuation considered that it could 
not possibly be effected under a loss of 50,000 men, and utterly disbelieved that it 
would be attempted. 


It must be remembered that in the words of Sir Charles Munro, "The problem with 
which we were confronted was the withdrawal of an army of considerable size from 
positions in no cases more than 300 yards from the enemy's trenches, and its 
embarkation on open beaches, every part of which were within effective range of 
Turkish guns, and from which, in winds from the south or south-west, the withdrawal 
of troops was not possible." In addition to this, whenever the wind blew from the 
south or south-west, so heavy a ground-swell arose that re-embarkation would 
become hopelessly difficult, while if the wind quickened to a gale the difficulty must 
become disaster. 


Sir Charles Munro, therefore, prepared for the worst, and at Suvla ordered that two 
defensive lines should be drawn up, to be held by the troops on the way to the beaches 
should fighting become necessary. 


At Anzac the narrowness of the area occupied did not permit of such a position being 
prepared, but a small part of the line in the rear was strongly fortified to protect the 
troops should a rearguard action be threatened. 


It must be remembered that for several months the operations in all the three areas had 
been almost entirely confined to trench fighting. During the week or two preceding 
the Evacuation our commanders had ordered that there should be periodical lulls in 
our firing and that these should be followed by periods of great activity, so that when 
the final lull came the Turk would not suspect that our efforts were weakening or that 
anything unusual was pending. 


Yet it seemed almost incredible that we should be able to maintain secrecy about our 
plans, especially as it was necessary that the majority of our troops should be removed 
on the days preceding the final evacuation. Neither the time nor the transport service 
at our disposal would have permitted of all the men being re-embarked in a single 
night. Moreover, it had been found quite impossible, owing to deficiency in transport, 
to conduct the three evacuations simultaneously, and the Helles venture had to wait. 


The problem of the few days immediately preceding December 18th and 19th at 
Anzac and Suvla was the converse of that which had been so splendidly solved during 
the early days of August. Then, it was a question of smuggling an army ashore 
without the enemy's suspecting its existence; now, our object was to smuggle the 
army out from shore to ships without allowing the enemy to divine that it had ever left 
Anzac. 
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The Evacuation proper occupied five successive nights, during which a great part of 
the stores, together with 20,000 sick and convalescent, and many of the guns and 
several hospitals, were removed. Only the very fittest men were now left on shore, 
and only the minimum of equipment necessary for safety. 


During the day-time, certain forces of men were landed in order to baffle the enemy's 
suspicions, and many of these were taken off again, together with larger numbers, on 
the succeeding nights. During the night of Saturday more than three-fifths of the total 
force had been removed from the positions. The horses, motor cars, and the greater 
number of the field guns had already been transhipped, and the latter had been 
replaced by bogus guns, which looked impressive upon the emplacements. 


During the daytime the warships and the remaining guns kept up the usual 
bombardment, and apparently the Turks suspected nothing. Everything now depended 
upon the weather and the continued preservation of secrecy. 


It has been shown that during the early stages of the campaign the Allied forces had 
all the odds of fortune against them ; but on this occasion it seemed as if their 
gallantry had won the heart of fortune, for during all the days of the operation the 
weather remained calm and warm. At one stage it looked as if the wind were 
freshening from the south, and men's hearts fell; but it died down, and new hope 
sprang up. Moreover, on that eventful Saturday night the full moon was shrouded in a 
merciful haze. The stars in their courses seemed to be fighting for us. 


At Anzac up till the last few days the hope had been that the Turks would attack, and 
that we should be able to deliver a staggering blow that would completely cover our 
embarkation; but now the problem was to get the men away as swiftly and secretly as 
possible from trenches which were sometimes, as at Quinn's Post, within 10 yards of 
the foe. 


If the Turks had learned how depleted our forces were, they could easily have 
smashed through our thinly held line at its weakest position, the famous Nek, which 
was only 900 yards from the jetties of re-embarkation. Subsequently it became 
imperative to hold them here by a special manceuvre while the troops on the right and 
left were hurried down to the beaches by the communication trenches. The ships were 
in position late on Saturday night, and immediately after dark the withdrawal began. 


The (Treat warships spoke out, and covered the hill-sides with flame and thunder. The 
men left in the trenches till the last kept up a continuous firing, and where the trenches 
had been evacuated, specially prepared guns still played automatically upon the 
enemy. Gradually the brave defenders grew fewer and fewer. Upon the last party, 
known as the Die-Hards, devolved the task of hoodwinking the enemy into the belief 
that the whole army was still there. These consisted of picked men, and were divided 
into small sections, who were ordered to steal away by degrees during the last hour; 
but before they left, they treated the Turk to a parting entertainment. 


Our engineers had run two tunnels deep beneath the Turkish trenches opposite 
Russell's Top, to be used in case of need; into these were now put our whole 
remaining store of dynamite, amounting to about three tons; our largest previous mine 
had contained less than five hundredweight. We now fired this charge with 
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overwhelming effect. The explosion shattered the whole of the Turkish trenches at 
this point. It also rent the whole Nek in pieces and prevented any advance in this 
quarter. It also caused the Turk to think that we were meditating an attack in force, 
and he therefore poured his heaviest fire upon our now practically empty trenches. 


At 3.35 on Sunday morning a message was received at Headquarters to the effect that 
the wireless station at Anzac was closed, and that the last party from the left wing was 
safely in the boats. At 4-15 it was announced that the whole embarkation was 
complete. 


The same secrecy and success attended the operations at Suvla. Here there was heavy 
bombardment both of the beach, and of Lala Baba, now dismantled of guns which we 
had placed there after the landing. By platoons the men stole down the 
communication trenches to the beach in perfect silence and safety. The Highland 
Mountain Brigade were left at the rear in the post of honour to fight a covering action 
should this become necessary; but here, as at Anzac, the Turks had suspected nothing, 
and everything went like clockwork. 


And now occurred one of the most impressive spectacles of the whole campaign. 
There were a great number of stores, both at Anzac and Suvla, which it had been 
impossible to remove. It was necessary that these should be prevented from coming to 
the enemy's hands, and they were, therefore, placed in great heaps along the line of 
beaches, and were drenched with petrol. At 4 a.m., when the Evacuation was 
practically complete, these heaps were fired by a party of the Royal Engineers 
immediately before their departure. 


All along the shore the great flames leapt up in a succession similar to that chain of 
beacon-fire that had been lit in the twilight of legend on that very beach by 
Agamemnon to announce to his waiting spouse the fall of Troy. The whole beach was 
now ablaze with flame and smoke towering up to the heavens. For miles inland the 
glare lit up the gorse-clad ridges and rocky escarpment. The Turks at first believed 
that our depot had caught fire by accident and they commenced shelling the flames 
with all their might. 


The giant bonfires were also bombarded by our own warships, that the work of 
destruction might be thorough. Amid the conflagration and wild terror of the night tile 
long miles of beach glowed like the heart of a furnace. This shelling of the same 
flaming mark by friend and foe was not the least weird incident in all this weird 
campaign. 


In addition to this bombardment the Turks kept up their customary sniping of our 
lines, and the battery of "Beachy" still thundered occasionally over the deserted 
beach. At 7 o'clock dawn broke, and the Turks opened a furious bombardment against 
the whole of our empty lines. A quarter of an hour later, the men on the transports 
who were watching the Anzac trenches saw the foe leap from their positions and 
charge over the deserted parapets. Our fleet opened a last bombardment upon the 
enemy and the deserted stores, and under its cover a picket boat returned to the beach 
and picked up a few stragglers who had lost their way in the darkness and the maze of 
trenches. 
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Shortly after eight, our bombardment ceased and the fleet steamed slowly towards 
Mudros. Meanwhile at Suvla the Turks had been furiously shelling Lala Baba and 
Chocolate Hill for some time after the Evacuation. They did not realise the truth until 
11 o'clock, when they charged down upon 

our positions. 


These combined evacuations were effected with the astonishingly light casualty-list of 
one officer and two men wounded at Suvla, and two men wounded at Anzac. At Suvla 
"every gun, vehicle and animal was embarked, while at Anzac four 18-pounder guns, 
two 5in. howitzers, one naval gun, one anti-aircraft, and two 3-pounder Hotchkiss 
guns were left, but were destroyed before the troops finally embarked. In addition, 56 
mules, a certain number of carts, mostly stripped of their wheels, and some supplies 
which we set on fire, were also abandoned." 


We only just got away in time, for on the very night of that quiet morning a fierce 
southerly gale sprang up which would have made embarkation out of the question. 
Torrents of rain fell, turning the trenches into sluices and quenching the last remains 
of the great bonfires. It seems likely that had our troops remained in this part of the 
Peninsula there would have been a repetition of the ghastly business of November 
27th, while if the storm had caught us in the act of embarkation the result must have 
been failure and unspeakable slaughter. 


It was with mixed feelings that the Australasian troops left Anzac, "the friendly little 
kindly city." They knew, and Australia knew, that the position was probably as 
unhealthy as any to be found throughout the areas of war. The close concentration of 
troops in this little semicircle gave ready scope for the disease inevitable in such a 
place and season. Anzac was, moreover, dominated over its whole area by the enemy 
gunfire, which became increasingly heavy and precise after the arrival of the German 
gunners and the 14in. howitzers. 


Neither sick nor wounded could be removed from the lines or beach to the hospital 
ships without the likelihood of being struck by shrapnel; and to crown all, some 
15,000 had met their deaths in battle at Anzac and had been buried on her hillsides or 
in her valleys. Yet he Australasian forces, in obedience to that strange law which 
makes men love the place where they have suffered greatly, left Anzac with a feeling 
akin to sorrow. For eight months the place had been their home; they had fortified it 
throughout, dug it all over, and scooped out in its gullies some 30,000 caves for 
refuge from the torment of battle. 


It was on this plot of ground that they had built up a tradition which gave a new 
meaning to the name Australia. They had fought against terrible odds and once and 
again had had victory within their grasp. There were many of them who believed that 
victory was still within their reach. It was grievous to think that they would leave their 
dead, the heroes with whom they had toiled and fought, in the hands of the enemy. 
With these feelings in their minds it is not surprising that the Anzacs received 
somewhat ruefully the order for withdrawal and that they disputed as to who should 
have the privilege of staying till the last. 


Many of them actually paraded before their officers to protest against boarding the 
transports while men who had arrived at the Peninsula after themselves were allowed 
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to stay an hour or two longer. It was but fitting that 200 of those who had been first at 
the Landing were given the post of honor at the embarkation and were allowed to 
leave Anzac last. 


The feelings of the Turk when he found himself in possession at Anzac have not been 
so far recorded. If he was able to read English, he must have been impressed by the 
notes left for him by many of the Anzacs in which they described "Jacky Abdul" as a 
good fellow and a clean fighter, and recorded their hope that they would meet him 
again before long; these and the gramophone left blaring out "The Turkish Patrol" at 
Walker's Ridge may have been some partial compensation for the cunningly set land- 
mines which were laid for him in certain parts of the trenches, and probably operated 
with due effect. 


It has been contended by German agents in America that the enemy were actually 
bribed to allow us to depart in peace; this idiot lie implies that the Turks were at once 
cowardly in the extreme and treacherous beyond belief to their German Allies. It 
would be interesting to know whether those who make this claim also contend that the 
explosion at Russell's Top, which resulted in so heavy a loss of Turkish lives, was part 
of this business transaction. More interesting is the question as to whether the Turks 
suspected our plan and allowed it to be carried out in comparative quiet in order to 
avoid fresh loss of life. 


Some contend that this is the fact; yet throughout the operations the Turks had shown 
no hesitation in attacking us wherever they saw reasonable opportunity, and as it is 
certain that they did not suspect the existence of the army smuggled into Anzac on 
August 6th, it is quite reasonable to suppose that we kept them in the same secrecy 
regarding the troops smuggled out on December 19th. Their action, moreover, in 
shelling our burning magazines suggests that even after the Evacuation had been 
completed they were for some hours completely ignorant as to what had happened. 


It has been pointed out that owing to insufficiency of transport it was impossible to 
conduct the evacuation at Helles simultaneously with those at Suvla and Anzac. The 
chief drawback about this was that the Turks might be expected to anticipate what we 
intended to do here from what we had already done there. It seemed almost incredible 
that our troops could be removed in this zone with the former secrecy, speed and 
safety. It is indeed a fact that the Turk became very much more watchful at Helles, 
than he had been at Anzac. 


His aerial reconnaissance of our positions, not only on the Peninsula itself but at 
Imbros and Mudros, became very much more frequent, and the bombardment of his 
great guns increased in volume, especially on the Asiatic side of the Strait; but he did 
not seem to have contemplated seriously the likelihood of a second withdrawal being 
attempted within a few weeks of the first. If he had done so, it is hardly likely that he 
would have allowed us to get away as easily as we did. 


In the last week of December, the French troops at Helles under General Brulard were 
reduced to 4,000 men, and certain rearrangements were made which resulted in the 
English lines being held by the 52nd, 11th, and 13th Divisions, with the Royal Naval 
and the 42nd Division in reserve. 
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The conduct of the final operations was left to General Birdwood, with instructions to 
save all the more important guns, howitzers and munitions in so far as this was 
possible without exposing the troops to undue risk. The General was also allowed 
discretion regarding his choice of the nig ht of embarkation, this depending almost 
entirely upon the weather conditions prevalent at the time. In order to avoid the 
awkwardness of a divided command, the remaining French troops were relieved on 
the nights of the Ist and 2nd January and taken off by the French Navy. 


On the 29th December the 52nd Division completed its brilliant work on the 
Peninsula by capturing a line of Turkish trenches and holding them against vigorous 
counter-attacks. It was decided to sacrifice one 6in. British gun and six French heavy 
guns of the old pattern, as it would be impossible to remove the whole artillery from 
the position without advertising the Turks of our intention. 


Sir Charles Munro, as previously at Suvla and Anzac, had decided against a feint 
attack similar to those which covered the operations of the 6th August. It was thought 
that this would rather advise the enemy of our real intentions than distract him from 
them. The order was, moreover, given that the troops should proceed straight from the 
front trenches to the boats without occupying any intermediate position. 


The final stage of the Evacuation was fixed for the 8th January, or the first fine night 
after that date. On the 7th January the enemy bombarded our trenches both from the 
European and the Asiatic side of the Straits with greater intensity than at any time 
since the first landing, and the Turkish trenches were seen to be full of troops 
evidently preparing for an attack in force. Only one part of our line, however, Fusilier 
Bluff, was actually attacked, and the attack was smartly repulsed with small 
casualties. 


On the 8th, the weather was calm and bright, and the Turkish artillery was 
comparatively quiet. All preparations for departure had been made; but about four in 
the afternoon the weather changed, and a strong southwesterly wind sprang up which 
rolled heavy seas against the various bays and beaches, and destroyed the pier at "W" 
beach, which had connected the hulks and the shore. Yet these difficulties and others 
were righted and overcome, and "the second trips, which commenced at 11-30 p-m., 
were carried out well up to time, and the embarkation of guns continued 
uninterruptedly." 


In one respect, moreover, the heavy weather was a blessing in disguise, for it rendered 
ineffective the efforts of an enemy submarine bound for Mudros, which actually hit 
H.M.S. " Prince George," containing a freight of 2,000 men, with a torpedo which 
failed to explode. The presence of such craft, the steadily increasing swell, and the 
possibility that the Turks might at any moment rush our fast-emptying lines made 
these hours some of the most anxious that had yet been experienced throughout the 
campaign. 


About 2 o'clock, one of the lighters grounded, and on all accounts it was realised that 
unless the remainder of the troops were embarked immediately they could hardly 
hope to leave the Peninsula that night, and would probably be killed or captured at 
dawn. 
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At 3.30 a.m., however, the Evacuation had been completed, and such stores and 
supplies as it was necessary to abandon were set ablaze, as previously, at the northern 
beaches. Strange though it may seem, the conflagration thus caused appears to have 
given the Turk his first intimation that we had left the Peninsula. He immediately 
discharged red lights and opened a heavy artillery fire on the now empty trenches and 
beaches, which he maintained till 6.30 a.m. 


All things considered, the Evacuation at Helles was an even more wonderful piece of 
work than that in the Northern Zone. Yet both were well nigh miracles; and those 
miracles had been made possible by human skill, the favour of fortune, and above all, 
by that unswerving courage and loyalty of all ranks which was the mainstay of the 
Allied effort throughout the whole campaign. 


The Anzacs for the most part found the Turk a brave opponent; his courage was pre- 
eminently displayed in attack, and here his religious fervour stood him in good stead 
and hurled him onwards, as on the 18th and 19th May, against positions where he was 
bound to incur the most terrible slaughter. 


Under ordinary conditions a Turk fighting in defence is hardly equalled by any other 
soldier in the world; but after meeting the Australians on the day of the great Landing; 
and testing their prowess with the bayonet, the Turk showed the greatest distaste of 
this arm. However, under the tuition of German gunners he became an adept in the 
manipulation of machine-guns, and throughout the Campaign he constantly used these 
with damaging effect against our attack. 


Our men in the first stage of the Campaign regarded him with a not unnatural rancour, 
but by degrees they came to respect him for his great fighting capabilities. The Turk 
had not committed the atrocities which made the Allied soldiers in Flanders 
implacable against the German Army. It is true that at first he fired on our Red Cross, 
but he was here apparently irritated by the symbol and acted rather in a spirit of 
religious fanaticism than in one of revenge. In the later stages of the Campaign, when 
he had come to understand what the Red Cross stood for, he carefully respected it. 


There were many cases in which he withheld his fire to allow the removal of our 
wounded. Instances are quoted of the Turks having dressed the wounds of our men, 
and having sent them back to our lines. In one case it is recorded that a Turk was seen 
crawling from his trench towards the Anzac lines. That night, certain Australians 
made their way to this spot and found an Australian with a Turkish blanket over him, 
a fly-net over his face, Turkish food beside him, and a Turkish bandage on his 
wounds. Such instances as these saved many Turkish lives, and made war on the 
Peninsula possible without its usual concomitant of hate. 


Our men behaved with corresponding chivalry to the Turks, and during the armistice, 
and at other times when the operations grew slack, would throw packets of cigarettes 
and tins of condensed milk into their lines. The Turkish snipers were not unnaturally 
exempted from this goodwill, but "Achmed," or "Abdul," or "Jacky," as he was 
indifferently termed, was in the most part dubbed a clean fighter and a decent fellow, 
and was treated as such. 
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CONCLUSION: 


from The Story of The Anzacs. 


Thus ended that drama of Gallipoli, which, although it was played many thousand 
miles from our Dominions, was nevertheless the greatest episode that had ever 
occurred in their national life. Much was subsequently heard in England by way of 
criticism of the Campaign; it is significant of the spirit spirit in which Australia and 
New Zealand entered upon it that no such criticism or complaint was volunteered in 
any responsible quarter of either Dominion, nor was it any wish of theirs that a special 
Commission should be appointed to inquire into what had happened. 


This attitude was very far from being the result of apathy, for there were few families 
throughout Australasia which had not given a member to Gallipoli, and ever since the 
War began, the women and children of the two Dominions had toiled and saved that 
they might contribute all they could to the welfare of their armies in the field. It had 
been their hope and prayer that these might win through to their goal. 


The Southern Dominions, however, owing to the normal conditions of their national 
life, are in the habit of risking much to gain all : their two primary industries, sheep 
farming and mining, depend on their acceptance of this principle, and they have learnt 
to accept a lost throw courageously. 


Disappointment and disaster have too often visited them through drought and fire and 
flood to cause despair when encountered beneath the new form of War. The 
Dominions knew that at Gallipoli their troops had once and again approached victory, 
and that it was no fault of theirs that it had not been achieved. 


They knew, moreover, that the value of success would have been inestimable, and that 
even as things were, the Anzacs had done great service to the Empire by helping to 
hold up a large army of Turks, which might have been employed elsewhere with 
disastrous effect. They had fought beside the troops of Britain and India, and out of 
that partnership they had forged a new bond of Imperial brotherhood. Anzac and its 
graves these British lands of the South regarded, and will ever regard, as their own 
earth. Their chagrin at what remained undone was eclipsed by pardonable pride in the 
much that they had been permitted to do. 


For all these reasons they accepted the Evacuation with resignation and without 
bitterness. Both before it and after, their attitude towards the War is best expressed by 
the words of the Prime Minister of Australia, which may fittingly conclude this 
volume: 


"The heroic and vigilant spirit which inspired our soldiers in Gallipoli has kindled a 
fire of patriotism which neither time nor danger can quench. The British race is being 
tried in the furnace. For us in Australia, saved by the British Navy from the awful 
horrors of war upon our own soil, this is our hour of trial, too. We must do our part, 
cost what it may, for this is the parting of the ways. 
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The war is a war of ideals - a war for liberty - a war against military despotism - a war 
against war - a war for everything which we here in Australia hold dear; it is a war for 
that liberty for which our forefathers fought, suffered and died, for liberty to work out 
our own lives and to work out our national destiny, for liberty without which mere 
material prosperity is as dry husks. 


And, for this, we must fight; no people ever won liberty unless they themselves struck 
the blow, and no nation can ever retain it save by readiness, if necessary, to die for it. 
We must fight with all our souls and with all our strength for this glorious land of 
Australia upon which Nature has showered her gifts in rich profusion, and which has 
led the world in democracy. It is for Australia and for liberty we fight, and, inspired 
by the spirit of this our dear land, we go forth resolved to conquer." 


PADRES: 
from The Story of The Anzacs 


It would be difficult to overrate the heroism of the clergy serving with the British and 
Australian Forces. Besides the tremendous moral and spiritual support which they 
gave to the troops, they frequently acted as stretcher-bearers, and brought the 
wounded out of danger under heavy fire. Captain Bean relates how a chaplain at Suvla 
Bay rescued numbers of our wounded from imminent death by Turkish gun fire and 
bush fire, and went off next morning into the danger zone after a British soldier whose 
cries he had heard while he was waiting to read a burial service. 


Great grief at Anzac followed the death of the Rev. A. Gillison, a minister from the 
Presbyterian Church, St. Kilda, Melbourne, who was in the thick of the Landing, and 
subsequently shared all the perils of the men, showing himself a true "sport" as well 
as a particularly fine character. Captain Gillison, after escaping death repeatedly, was 
hit three times while endeavouring to rescue a wounded soldier. He was sent into a 
hospital ship, and thence to Mudros, where he died in hospital, with the praise of 
Australia upon his lips. 


Equally heroic was Father Flynn, Chaplain of the Dublin Fusiliers, who was hit four 
times in the chest while in one of the boats engaged in the terrible landing at "V" 
Beach. He had been warned not to go ashore while the firing was so fierce, but 
insisted on being with his men. When he was taken from the boat, in great agony, he 
still attempted to administer the last rites to those around him, crawling among the 
wounded and giving them comfort. An hour after he arrived on land, he was struck by 
another bullet on the head, and killed. 


Only a few of the Chaplains with the Australian Forces can be mentioned here. 
Chaplain Walter Dexter, 5th Battalion, who was amongst the first Australian 
chaplains to sail with our troops, had won the D.C.M. in the South African War, and 
gained the D.S.O. on Gallipoli. He was present at the Landing and the Evacuation, 
and throughout the whole course of operations gave his services unstintingly to 
officers and men. He was honoured by all who knew him. 
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Chaplain McKenzie, of the Salvation Army, did wonderful work amongst the troops 
both in Egypt and at Anzac. He was an earnest, fearless, simple-minded Christian, and 
possessed a rare sense of fun and humour. 


Major-Chaplain Grant, Presbyterian Chaplain, New Zealand Forces, was a man 
devoted to his work, and who had no fear when duty called him. He had a warm heart 
and a strong personality, and his advice was often sought and as readily given. He was 
killed when attending to a wounded man. 


DOCTORS: 


from The Story of The Anzacs 


The Australian Army Medical Service had from the beginning teen organised in such 
a way as to correspond closely with the British Army Medical Service, Australian 
units being thus enabled to take their place side by side with the medical services in 
any part of the British Dominions. When War broke out, three Field Ambulances and 
one Light Horse Field Ambulance were placed on a war footing, complete in every 
detail as to personnel, equipment, vehicles and horses. This service was subsequently 
increased to meet the proportions of the later contingents, and medical services for the 
lines of communication were organised, with a personnel drawn from medical officers 
on the Active List. An Australian Army Medical Corps reserve was also formed. 


At the very outset of the War, many of Australia's most distinguished men threw up 
large practices and volunteered for service in a trying, and in some cases, pestilential, 
climate, at a mere fraction of their previous salary, and in many instances under 
conditions as dangerous as those of the actual fighters in the field. The self-sacrificing 
patriotism of these doctors was enhanced by the fact that many of them were quite 
elderly men, completely unused to roughing it, and feeling keenly the discomfort of 
military life, the increased work, and the daily and nightly tension of their new 
conditions. 


The greatest heroism was displayed by the Anzac doctors on the Peninsula itself. No 
part of their sphere of operations was free from the enemy fire, yet they worked as 
coolly as if they were in the wards or operating theatres of Melbourne or Sydney 
hospitals. At the Landing they were specially to the fore, and did splendid service. As 
many of the sick and wounded as possible were sent off from Anzac to the hospital 
ships and thence to the base hospitals of Lemnos or Egypt; but the more urgent work 
had to be done on the terrain itself under heavy fire. 


One doctor who was operating had the instrument knocked from his hand by a bullet, 
and, as a result of this, a small bomb-proof hospital and operating theatre were built to 
replace the tent in which he had been working. This hospital was under the command 
of Colonel Howse, V.C., who went about his daily work under heavy fire with a 
superb contempt of danger. Constantly the doctors had to tend the wounded in the 
thick of the firing - thus Captain Jackson worked for days without a rest, and in the 
face of what seemed certain death, to alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. Captain 
Loughran was "in the thick of every action of the 14th Battalion." 
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One doctor went forth within easy range of a notorious sniper in Monash Gully, and 
brought back one wounded man after another. Another doctor, belonging to a N.S.W. 
Battalion, joined in the great charge at Lone Pine, and rendered fine service tinder 
heavy bomb fire. A most grievous loss to the A.A.M.C., and to Australian Medicine 
in general, was dealt by the death of Captain Mathison. 


Dr. Mathison was one of the most brilliant men of science in Australia. After taking 
high honours at the Melbourne University, he went through a course at the Lister 
Institute, in England, and subsequently became Pathologist at the Melbourne Hospital. 
All who knew him believed that he had a great career before him, and he had already 
done work of national value to Australia. His bright and cheerful character endeared 
him to all who knew him, and his death came as a severe blow to the medical 
profession in Australia. 


At the attack on Gaba Tepe, on May 4th, our men were met with a fierce fire from the 
Turkish guns, and the beach was covered with wounded; the medical officer in 
charge, Dr. Brennan, worked there bravely, attending to the wounded men in spite of 
a rain of bullets and shells. This was one incident among many which show the 
devotion and heroism of the Army Doctors who, at all times, have shown their 
readiness to risk their lives at the call of duty. 


One of the most loved among the Doctors was Captain J. G. Luther, of the Sth 
Battalion, and when he was killed in one of the trenches his death brought great 
sorrow to the soldiers, all of whom had come to know and love him. 


Captain Sydney Campbell, 8th Light Horse, earned a great name amongst his brother 
officers and men for his care and skill with the sick and wounded. Utterly fearless, he 
worked strenuously amongst the wounded in the firing line. After a hard spell in the 
trenches he went down with his C.O. (Colonel White) to the beach, where he was 
badly wounded by shell fire. A few hours later he died. 


So much for the work done by the doctors in the field. As typical of their work in the 
hospitals, we may cite the history of the First Australian Stationary Hospital, which 
was under the control of the Army Medical Corps, and was mainly recruited from 
South Australia. The officer in command was Lieutenant Colonel H. W. Bryant, V.D., 
A.A.M.C., a Victorian, whose work, like that of his staff, deserves special mention. 


They left Australia in the early part of December, 194, by the Australian Hospital 
Ship, "Kyarra," and arrived in Egypt in the middle of January. There the personnel 
was divided into two camps, one being with the 1st Light Horse, and the other at the 
Village of Maadi. The residents pf this village deserve the thanks of the people of 
Australia for their great kindness to the Australian troops. No effort or expense were 
spared to render their stay as agreeable as possible. The residents vied with each other 
in giving the troops as pleasant a time as they possibly could. 


Receiving two hours' notice only, half the hospital unit proceeded to Ismailia, just 
before the Turkish attack on the Canal in February, 1915, and they remained there 
until hostilities were over. The Australian Hospital was the only one at Ismailia 
possessing motor ambulances. The two that were taken thither gave invaluable aid 
during the fight, and special mention was made of the services rendered by Major, 
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now Lieutenant-Colonel, Powell, of South Australia, who was in charge of this 
portion of the Hospital. 


On March 3rd, the Hospital left Alexandria for Lemnos, taking with it 80 tons of 
equipment, and reaching the island, together with other detachments of the famous 
3rd Brigade. It must not be imagined that they here found everything prepared for 
them, this was by no means the case. 


Through lack of their motor waggons and other transport, the work of transferring the 
supplies and equipment was by no means easy. Through the perseverance of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bryant and his staff, this initial difficulty was eventually 
overcome; but the Hospital had still to undergo much hardship and tribulation. The 
water supply was defective at first, and there was also a difficulty in getting firewood, 
all of which had to be carried from the mainland. The Hospital was located on the side 
of a rocky hill and exposed to the full fury of the gales, which were often 
accompanied by rain; so that the greatest difficulty and discomfort were suffered 
every day by the staff, more especially as the tents were always overcrowded with 
patients. 


During one night, owing to a severe storm, six marquees, all full of patients, were 
blown down. No words can express the praise due to the staff for their gallantry on 
this occasion, and, indeed, throughout the whole campaign. On many occasions they 
had to work 48 hours at a stretch, and they did this without complaint, their only 
desire being to render all the assistance possible to the unfortunate men who were so 
gallantly suffering indescribable pain. Not only were there wounded soldiers to be 
tended, but sick ones also, suffering from almost every form of disease. 


Sergeant H. S. Marshall, of Melbourne, was at first the only certified dentist available 
for the assembled troops. This gallant young man toiled unceasingly, wearing himself 
utterly out through want of rest and sleep. Sir Ian Hamilton, who knew the fine work 
he had done, desired to give him a commission, but for some technical reason this was 
found impossible. He died of phthisis shortly after his return to Australia. 


About the middle of May orders were received that the staff were to proceed to 
Gallipoli, and they departed for the Peninsula on the "Clan Macgillivray,” anchoring 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and being subsequently transferred to the Cunard 
liner, "Alaunia," which had been turned into a hospital ship. For two weeks the 
Hospital had its headquarters here, and during this time 1,500 wounded were taken on 
board. After treatment, they were either removed to the Base, or returned to the Front. 


Subsequently submarines made their appearance and the Hospital returned to Lemnos, 
which was made into an intermediate base. Cases were sent to and from Gallipoli in 
trawlers, leaving the Peninsula at night, and landing at Lemnos in the morning. Those 
fit to return to the front did so at night in the trawlers. 


After the return to Lemnos, about one dozen hospitals, English, Indian and Australian, 
were established at Mudros east. Among these was the Second Australian Stationary 
Hospital, the personnel of which came from Western Australia. 
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Towards the end of the campaign, the First Australian Hospital was transferred to 
Gallipoli, and had its base at Walker's Ridge, where it remained until the Evacuation. 
At Lemnos it had experienced many difficulties, but at Anzac there were graver risks, 
for on one occasion a shell burst on one of the marquees, causing some eight 
casualties. 


To impress our readers with the high value in which this Hospital ranked, it may be 
mentioned that a special order was issued by the D.M.S. that very severe cases were 
to be operated on only at the First Australian Hospital. The O.C. was mentioned twice 
in Despatches. This Hospital up to August was the only one with a X-ray outfit, and 
had to perform the X-ray work of all the other Hospitals, some thousands of cases 
being treated in this way. 


FIELD AMBULANCE: 
from The Story of The Anzacs 


An account of the doctors necessarily implies an account of the Field Ambulances. 
Each of these consisted of two main divisions-the tent division (dispensers, dressers, 
cooks, etc.), and the stretcher-bearers. Medical officers were in charge of each section. 
The stretcher-bearers rendered first aid in the field, if possible under the direction of a 
medical officer, and then carried the wounded, often under shell fire, and over most 
difficult tracks, to a dressing station or field ambulance, where the Cross of St. George 
and the Union Jack were always flying. 


If a soldier was wounded in the firing line or advanced trenches, he was at once 
attended to by the Regimental Medical Officer and his orderly. Regimental stretcher- 
bearers would then carry the patient to a dressing shelter near by; again he would be 
attended to, and then another squad of stretcher-bearers would transfer him to a field 
ambulance. Here the wounded were thoroughly examined, often re-dressed, and made 
as easy and comfortable as circumstances would permit. 


After a few hours' rest in the welcome shelter, the wounded were carried at sunset to a 
casualty clearing station. Here, if necessary, they were operated upon. When it was 
dark, all the patients were transferred to a barge, and taken out to one of the many 
Hospital Ships anchored in the Aegean Sea. 


Many of the men were seriously wounded, and suffered great pain; still it was the 
exception to hear any complaints, for the wounded knew that the doctors and 
ambulance men were doing their very utmost to relieve them of pain under great 
disadvantages. Words of praise and thanks continually came from them. During a 
heavy rush many a man would say, "Doc. look at that other fellow first; he looks bad." 
The Australasian always thinks of his mate first. 


Amongst the rank and file of the A.M.C. were to be found clergy, lawyers, 
schoolmasters, engineers, and many medical students. Nearly every wounded man 
who was attended to at a Field Ambulance on Gallipoli will tell true tales of their 
work and devotion. 
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Perhaps the bravest men on Anzac were the stretcher-bearers and other men of the 
Red Cross. They were just as much exposed to fire as the combatants, but were at a 
disadvantage with these, inasmuch as they had to work in the open, with no trench to 
protect them, and with no chance of retaliating. They had to bring men down 
precipitous cliffs from the firing line to safety, and did this under heavy shrapnel and 
rifle fire as a matter of daily duty. The wounded have no words to express their 
admiration for the Red Cross men, who literally do not know the meaning of fear. 


To add to the perils of the Red Cross, the Turks at first submitted it to especially 
heavy bombardment, as its symbol seemed to infuriate them and to be regarded as a 
kind of Crusading sign. But when they found out its true meaning, they came to 
respect it chivalrously. The heroism of the Red Cross men is well illustrated by the 
statement of an Australian War Correspondent that two stretcher-bearers who were 
carrying a wounded officer down through shell fire, stopped whenever they hear a 
shell coming, put the stretcher down, and threw themselves across his body to save 
him from the shrapnel. 


In this connection may be mentioned one of the most famous figures of Anzac-"the 
man with the donkey." The donkey was called "Murphy." The inscription over the 
man's grave runs, "Sacred to the memory of Private W. Simpson, of the 3rd Field 
Ambulance.” Already his story is told with the variations pertaining to heroic legend. 
Some say his partner was a donkey little bigger than a Newfoundland dog; others 
duplicate and change the animal into a couple of mules. For us, Simpson may remain 
"the man with the donkey." 


Whatever else may be legendary, there is nothing legendary about the heroic work 
which the pair did among the wounded at Anzac. It is no exaggeration to say that 
between them they saved hundreds of lives. Their daily "bag" of wounded was often 
from 12 to 15. The man would work under heavy fire and bring back the limp bodies 
to where he had left the donkey under cover. The pair would also bring water to the 
wounded, and the man was as eagerly looked for as any figure on the Peninsula. 


They worked chiefly up and down Shrapnel Gully, and in the death zone around 
Quinn's Post. They seemed to bear a charmed life; but one morning the charm was 
broken. They were returning slowly, laden with wounded, when a Turkish machine- 
gun rattled out from Dead Man's Ridge, and the man fell shot through the heart. The 
donkey walked into safety. That night there was mourning in Anzac. 


NURSES: 
from The Story of The Anzacs 


If there were heroes at the Dardanelles, there were heroines, too, for who would 
deserve this name were it not the nurses,’ The work which they did in Egypt and at 
Mudros was of a kind which no wounded Australian or New Zealander is ever likely 
to forget. They left comfortable homes for the heat and rigour and danger of the 
Military Hospitals, where they ran far greater risks of illness and break-down than 
they would have incurred in nursing work conducted under peace conditions. 
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Each one of them seemed able to perform the maximum of work with the minimum of 
sleep and rest. However tired they were, they never failed to have a smile and a kindly 
word for each soldier under their care. Nor was their endurance limited to the 
conditions of hospital life, as was shown when the transport "Marquette," carrying 
600 British troops, 150 other men, and 36 New Zealand nurses of the First Stationary 
Hospital, was torpedoed in the Aegean. 


After the torpedo struck the vessel the nurses were lined up, 18 on each side of the 
ship: one writer, Surgeon Captain Harrison, says, "The behaviour of the nurses was 
magnificent; I never saw anything like it - not the slightest sign of panic: everyone 
showed a spirit that would not have shamed the bravest troops of the whole world." 
When ordered to take to the boats the nurses said, "No, the fighting men first." New 
Zealand may well be proud of her heroic daughters. 


GUNNERS: 
from The Story of The Anzacs. 


The Australian gunners did first-class work throughout the operations. On the 
morning of the Landing, they were sorely needed, but the guns could not be got 
ashore till the afternoon, and then there were only two of them. When they did arrive, 
they were hauled exultantlv up the hill by the Infantry, who insisted on carrying the 
ammunition, and even the gunners themselves, up to their positions. Before the roads 
were made all guns had to be hauled up cliff sides and gullies, and were dug in at 
night in the face of well established enemy guns at ranges of from 175 to 1,200 yards. 

An officer writing to New Zealand, on June 6th, says: "We have got the enemy's 
artillery pretty well in hand, and, gun for gun, we are immensely superior to them. 
The howitzer has done well, and the country is better suited to it than to ordinary field 
guns-though some of the field batteries have done magnificently. 


The Australian gunner was most grievously hampered from beginning to end of the 
Gallipoli operations by lack of ammunition; but his tragedy in this respect was the 
tragedy of every Allied soldier on the Peninsula, from Sir Ian Hamilton downwards. 
The infantrymen at Anzac had the warmest admiration for their gunners. On one 
occasion a message was sent from the Australians to the 2nd New Zealand Battery, 
which did excellent work on Colonel Plugge's Plateau : "Go it, mates; no use for us to 
use our rifles when you fire like that." 


The prowess of the machine gunners at Anzac would require a whole chapter to itself. 
A typical instance is that of Private Arnott, attached to the machine gun section of the 
Ist Battalion, N. S. W. lie had given invaluable assistance to the men entrenched at 
Quinn's Post, and swept the enemy trenches with deadly effect, thus making it 
possible for the Australians to charge the Turkish lines successfully, and covering 
their retreat. 


The Turkish gunners eventually devoted two guns entirely to Arnott and his crew, and 
subjected them to a fierce fire, until their sandbags were shot away. Every one of the 
gunners was hit again and again, but Arnott contrived to fight the gun till he fell 
riddled with bullets. 
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ENGINEERS: 
From The Story of The Anzacs 


The work of the engineers at Anzac was vast and various. They had to provide 
pontoons for land in g-parties, to make roadways under heavy fire, to make tracks for 
the easy carriage of water and ammunition to the firing line, to sap out in front of the 
trenches, and put up barbed wire entanglements or form new lines with the enemy 
trenches in many cases only twenty five yards away; and to perform a dozen other 
tasks, some trivial, some tremendous, but all indispensable, and all fraught with 
deadly danger. 


But the sapper's most difficult and dangerous work was, after all, mining against the 
Turkish trenches within earshot of the tap-tap-tap of pick and shovel in the Turkish 
counter-mines. Time and again it was a question as to who should get his charge in 
first and blow the other "at the moon.” Particularly fine work was done at Quinn's 
Post by the New Zealand miners, who repeatedly out-sapped the Turk. 


On one occasion volunteers were called on to take charge of mining and demolition 
works at this position, and 100 miners at once responded. On three several occasions, 
in this position alone, they blew in galleries of the enemy who were mining near at 
hand. It must be remembered that every bit of earth or stone removed from the interior 
of the tunnel had to be packed in bags and trucked down to a place behind the 
trenches, where it was dumped. 


The Engineers became as hard and fit as any set of men on Gallipoli. 


SIGNALLERS: 
from The Story of The Anzacs 


The Signallers shared all the dangers of the combatants without, however, being able 
to hit back. Their work took them into the advanced fighting line, for it was necessary 
that those directing operations should be kept in close touch with all that was going on 
there, and upon the devoted signallers fell the duty of carrying telephone wires to the 
front under the hottest fire. They did heroic work of this kind at the battle of 
Lonesome Pine. After the Landing, their duties were of a very trying nature. 

One soldier writes :-"For the first ten days after the Landing we never had a wash; 
during this time we signallers used to work all day, keep defence heads during the 
night, and stand to arms every morning at 3 o'clock." One piece of work done by the 
Signallers on the Peninsula deserves mention here. Captain Watson and his unit were 
told off to build a pier, and built the famous one known as "Watson's Pier,” which 
successfully weathered wave and shrapnel till the Evacuation. 


The ordnance men fall into the same category as the Red Cross men and the 
Signallers, and merit equal praise. The fighting men depended absolutely on them for 
their supplies and munitions, and they never left them in the lurch. 
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They were continuously on the Beach under heavy fire, and it was no uncommon 
thing for a shell to burst and bury them under the boxes of bully-beef and biscuits at 
which they were working. They commonly dug themselves into their own stores, and 
underwent some hairbreadth escapes. It is claimed that their flag was the first flag 
ashore. Their plant was established on the Peninsula three days after the landing. 


INDIANS: 
from The Story of The Anzacs 


The first acquaintance formed between the Indians and the Anzacs occurred during 
the passing of the Australasian transports through the Suez Canal. Egypt was at this 
time partially garrisoned by Indian troops, and many of these lined the banks of the 
Canal, and cheered the new-comers heartily as they passed. 


The friendship was cemented in a much more solid fashion at Anzac, where an Indian 
Mountain Battery supported the Australians at the Landing on the momentous 25th, 
and gave them indispensable help. Friendship deepened into brotherhood beneath the 
crags of Koja Chemen, where the Gurkhas and Australians fought side by side, and 
almost achieved the impossible. As has been mentioned elsewhere, the Gurkhas 
attacked Hill Q., while our men were engaged on their left in the assault of Abdul 
Rahman Bair. 


The heights fronting the Gurkhas were precipitous and terrible, and they fell right and 
left into the chasms when the Turkish bullets hit them. They actually scaled the crest, 
and, like other troops on that eventful day, looked down on Maidos and on victory, 
could the height be once held. But they were only a handful compared with the Turks, 
who hurried up huge masses of men, overwhelmed them, and hurled them back. Yet if 
they had been baulked of their goal during the day, the vantage of the night was theirs, 
for when the sun had fallen they stole forth with their kukris, and when morning came 
there were fewer foemen for us to face on Gallipoli. 


The Sikhs also showed at Gallipoli the courage which won the admiration of those 
who knew their record in Mesopotamia. But it was probably the Indians in charge of 
the mule trains who were regarded with the greatest admiration by our men, and gave 
them the greatest measure of relief. These men made countless journeys backwards 
and for-wards from the beaches to the firing line, advancing through gullies 
dominated by Turkish snipers, where death threatened them at every yard, and saving 
our men repeatedly from death by thirst. 


Had the Indians lost their nerve and failed in their duty, the whole campaign must 
have collapsed, but they continued throughout the entire period of occupation to go to 
and fro silently and patiently, taking their teams into the thickest of the fray. 

THE "SOUTHLAND" 

from The Story of The Anzacs 


The whole history of Anzac shows that the Australians could hold their own under 
fire whether in attack or defence, with any soldiers in the world. A famous incident 
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showed that they possessed another kind of courage-a courage which leads men to 
face death calmly and coolly when it appears to them quite suddenly under an 
unexpected and terrible form. 


The transport "Southland" was conveying from Alexandria to the scene of action 
certain Australian units, including the Army Service Corps, and other details, also 
Major-General Legge and his Staff, and Colonel Linton and his Brigade Staff. 


On the morning of September 2nd, she had nearly reached her journey's end, and was 
bowling along in sight of land, south of Mudros Bay, when, at about 9-30 a.m., some 
of the men saw a torpedo travelling straight for the ship. They watched the line of 
death coming closer and closer until the crash came, and the ship reeled beneath a 
terrible explosion, which cut a hole 40ft. by i2ft. in her side. A few seconds later a 
second torpedo passed just beneath the vessel's stern. The order was at once issued 
"Ship sinking, abandon ship." 


Throughout the short voyage the troops had been instructed in boat drill, and in the 
use of life belts. When the crash came there was no sign of fear, and no more hurry 
than was involved in a brisk march to their appointed positions. One thousand six 
hundred Australians lined up to their stations. They stood as steady as rocks, singing 
"Australia will be there"; and to the query "Are we down-hearted?" they returned a 
deep throated "No." They insisted on the crew and the injured having first turn at the 
boats, and only after this were they gradually got away. Some men stayed on the deck 
for two hours, expecting every moment that the ship would go down, and carry them 
to destruction. 


At 11.30 the only troops remaining on board were the Staff of the 2nd Australian 
Division, and a party of volunteers and stokers and details belonging to the ship. As 
the boats were got off the ship, two of them capsized; in response to a call for 
volunteers, six men dived into the water and righted an over-turned life-boat. Private 
Smith dived from the deck and prevented a patent raft from drifting away. 


Every boat and punt had now been cast loose from the ship, and the men saved were 
taken aboard a destroyer and a hospital ship. Throughout ,the whole ordeal, -Major- 
General Legge had behaved with imperturbable coolness, and he and his staff were 
the last to leave. Colonel Linton was in one of the capsized boats, and to the great 
sorrow of all on the "Southland," he subsequently died from heart-failure as a result of 
exposure. While the soldiers were trying to save him, he said, "Save the others first." 


During the whole of the episode the conditions were such as might have occasioned 
and even excused a panic, but there was not the slightest sign of this, as far as the 
Australians were concerned, from beginning to end. For two hours of deadly danger 
they "stood and were still to the Birkenhead drill." When the majority left, the ship 
was still considered to be in a sinking condition, yet a number of Australian officers 
and men volunteered to go down and stoke her into harbour under her own steam. 
They did this, putting the finishing touch upon an episode which has added fresh 
lustre to the glory of their country. 


Speaking of the "Southland," one writer says, "As for the men, I want to write to 
every newspaper and say, never can men have faced death with greater courage, and 
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with a braver front than the Australasians 'on the 'Southland.' They all sang 'Australia 
will be there.' By God, they were there. We knew they were brave in a charge, now 
we know they are heroes." 


THE NAME ANZAC: 
from The Story of The Anzacs 


The name " Anzac," now perhaps the most important in Australasian history, came 
into being through a pure accident. At the Headquarters of the Australasian Army on 
the Peninsula was a signboard, A.N.Z.A.C. "Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps." The soldiers soon applied the initials, and the word they spelt, to the place, 
and subsequently to the whole area of occupation, and from them the world learnt to 
do likewise. 


These letters form a word that is now sacred to every true Australian and New 
Zealander, a word that will never die as long as we are a nation, a word that bring 
memories of deeds of bravery, of courage, of grim heroic determination; the courage 
that knows no fear; the determination that holds what it has, never mind at what cost 
and against what odds. In years to come, it will recall the memory of those brave lads 
who suffered, fought, and died on a far-off barren shore, for their Country and 
Empire. 


THE END 


